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Editorial Comment 


THE EDUCATION OF SUBJECT AND UNDERPRIVILEGED PEOPLES 


This issue of the JouRNAL is de- 
voted to a consideration of the educa- 
tion of subject and underprivileged 
peoples throughout the world. In 
view of this fact, it is probably desir- 
able to clarify the use of the terms 
“subject” and “underprivileged,” to 
define the general problem involved, 
and to indicate why the Editorial 
Staff thinks this topic is of sufficient 
importance to those interested in the 
education of the American Negro to 
warrant such extended treatment. 

History records the inglorious fact 
that human beings like the lower an- 
imals have lived, and to a very great 
extent still live, in accord with the 
“Law of the Jungle.”’ The stronger 
animals have always existed by prey- 
ing upon the weaker. Similarly, the 
stronger tribes and nations have 
preyed upon the weaker, overwhelm- 
ing them, confiscating their persons 
and property, and reducing them to 
conditions of slavery and serfdom. 
After the past four centuries of Euro- 
pean expansion we find that Africa is 
partitioned among the nations of 
Europe; India is a vassal of England; 
China is just showing signs of re- 


covery from its narrow escape from 
the same fate as Africa and India; the 
United States, while disclaiming all 
motives of imperialism, is possessed 
of an island empire of over 700,000 
square miles with over 14,000,000 
peoples; and Japan, following the 
trend of Western civilization, has ap- 
propriated Korea, Formosa, and, 
more recently, the ‘‘puppet”’ kingdom 
of Manchukuo. Thus, at the present 
time, approximately half of the 
peoples of the world control the lives 
and direct the destinies of the other 
half. These peoples whose lives and 
destinies are controlled and directed 
by others are the subject peoples of 
the world. 

While all subject peoples are back- 
ward and underprivileged, yet all 
backward and underprivileged peoples 
are not subject peoples, although a 
majority of them are not much, if 
any, better off. Thus, we find such 
people as the Mountain whites in 
the United States, the American 
Negroes, the North and South Amer- 
ican Indians, and the European 
peasants who are undoubtedly back- 
ward and underprivileged but are not 
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“subjects” in the strictest sense. This 
fact should not prove confusing, how- 
ever, since the American Negro and 
the Ethiopian are the main non-sub- 
ject underprivileged groups involved 
in this discussion. 

It is generally considered an indica- 
tion of progress that subject peoples 
are not exploited in the ruthless and 
inhumane manner that was the fash- 
ion fifty or a hundred years ago. The 
earlier stages of exploitation took the 
form of extermination or slavery, and 
were mitigated little or not at all by 
any sort of rationalization. At the 
turn of the century, while the forms 
of exploitation had undergone a rapid 
change in the elimination of slavery, 
yet the policy and practice of ex- 
ploitation had received a powerful 
impetus from the Darwinian principle 
of the survival of the fittest. It was 
argued, and still is argued by many, 
that the exploitation of weaker peoples 
by the stronger is inevitable; that to 
yield to considerations of humanity 
and pity was to attempt to reverse 
an inexorable law of nature that ‘‘the 
weak should give place to the strong”’; 
and that to allow a large group of the 
“civilized” peoples of the world to 
live ‘a hand-to-mouth” existence 
when they might perpetuate their 
survival on a higher plane by exploit- 
ing the persons and property of 
weaker peoples is sheer nonsense. 
Thus, the education of subject and 
underprivileged peoples was either 
neglected altogether or had as its 
specific objective the facilitation of 
exploitation. 

However, the agitation of human- 
itarians in general, and the peace 
negotations immediately subsequent 
to the World War, especially the prin- 


ciple of self-determination so force- 
fully insisted upon by the late Wood- 
row Wilson, have created a more 
humane definition of the relationship 
between exploiter and exploited. Prob- 
ably the most concrete example of this 
newly-conceived relationship between 
exploiter and exploited is found in an 
article of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations: ‘‘To those colonies and 
territories which as a consequence of 
the late war have ceased to be under 
the sovereignty of the States which 
formerly governed them and which are 
inhabited by peoples not yet able to 
stand by themselves under the strenu- 
ous conditions of the modern world, 
there should be applied the principle 
that the well-being and development 
of such people form a sacred trust of 
civilization and that securities for the 
performance of this trust should be 
embodied in this covenant. The best 
method of giving practical effect to 
this principle is that the tutelage of 
such peoples should be entrusted to 
advanced nations who by reason of 
their resources, their experience or 
their geographical position can best 
undertake this responsibility, and who 
are willing to accept it, and that this 
tutelage should be exercised by them 
as mandatories on behalf of the 
League.”” Moreover, there is definite 
evidence that this new policy has 
been accepted in principle by many 
of the ruler nations in respect to their 
own possessions. For example, Eng- 
land in a statement of policy (see 
Cmd. 1922 Jl 1923) declares: “... 
As in the Uganda Protectorate, so in 
Kenya Colony, the principle of Trus- 
teeship for the Natives, no less than 
in the mandated territory of Tangan- 
yika, is unassailable.” 
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This statement of policy definitely 
declares the principle of trusteeship 
which implies that as soon as the sub- 
ject peoples “come of age’ their 
legacy, held in trust, will be turned 
over to them to manage for them- 
selves. It follows therefore that the 
main objective of education must be 
the development of the subjects to 
the point where they may control 
their own affairs. 

Thus, the problem of the education 
of subject peoples is one fraught with 
many difficulties. One has very little 
reason to hope that European nations 
which still have millions of backward 
peoples in their own home lands can 
or will do for the natives of Asia and 
Africa what they have not been able 
or willing to do for their own flesh and 
blood. Moreover, while the present ob- 
jective recognizes the fact that Euro- 
pean nations are now in Asia and 
Africa, yet it is questionable whether 
it is recognized sufficiently that they 
are not there from humanitarian mo- 
tives. It is obviously a long jump be- 
tween the declaration of the principle 
of trusteeship and its actual practice. 
The situation is not unlike that in 
which Negroes find themselves in the 
United States where theoretically 
they are supposed to enjoy the same 
rights and privileges as any other citi- 
zens, but are denied them in actual 
practice. The fundamental problem, 
therefore, is the development of an 
alert and enlightened world opinion 
which will make impossible the viola- 
tion of the contract implicit in the 
principle of trusteeship. 

There are several reasons why the 
Editorial Staff thought a discussion 
of the education of other under- 
privileged and backward peoples of 


the world would be of especial value 
to American Negroes and to those 
interested in the education of Negroes 
in the United States. In the first 
place, the problem is fundamentally 
the same the world over, although it 
may be in different stages of solution. 
The subjection of large groups of 
peoples, and the denial of full educa- 
tional opportunities to others are due 
to the lack of a sufficiently aggressive 
world opinion that would make such 
a situation impossible. This lack is 
due in great part to the fact that the 
oppressed peoples of the world are 
either ignorant of or indifferent to 
each other’s condition. Thus, they fail 
to give aid and comfort to each other, 
and lose the advantage of concerted 
protest or action. 

This has been a particular failing 
of the American Negro. He has either 
been ignorant of or indifferent to the 
fact that his problem is a world prob- 
lem, shared by millions of others. The 
American Negro as an individual, 
has been deluded by the notion that 
if he would educate himself, acquire 
property, and go through all of the 
other motions of civilization he would 
be accepted and respected as any 
other individual American citizen. 
But he has found, to his utter chagrin 
and dismay, that his status is still 
defined, in great part, by the group 
to which he belongs. The “‘philosophy 
of escape” does not work. Alas, in- 
dividual status is improved, primarily, 
to the extent that the Negro’s status 
as & group is improved. 

The same logic, or lack of logic, ob- 
tains in the case of oppressed groups 
in general. A world opinion that per- 
mits the continued exploitation of op- 
pressed peoples, whether in Africa or 
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Asia, is the same world opinion that 
retards the progress of any particular 
suppressed group. The world has re- 
cently become such a small place that 
nothing happens in one part which 
does not vitally affect other parts. 
American Negroes can not afford to 
ignore this fact. If they are to im- 
prove their own status as an oppressed 
group, they must be interested in and 
work for the improvement of op- 
pressed peoples the world over. 

In the second place, it is not at all 
surprising that most American Ne- 
groes, being subjected to the humilia- 
tion of segregation which almost in- 
variably involves unjust discrimina- 
tion, are on the verge of becoming, if 
they have not already become, a 
group of racial introverts. In such a 
case, they are very likely to lose their 
perspective, or their courage, or both; 
they are very likely to feel sorry for 
themselves, or to give up the fight as 
impossible. For it is not easy, however 
necessary it may be, to retain one’s 
perspective in the midst of such con- 
ditions. The situation is not unlike 
that in which Elijah found himself, 
when he arrived at the conclusion 
that all had deserted the cause except 
himself and that even he was in dan- 
ger of annihilation. Upon being ad- 
vised that there were 7,000 who “have 
not bowed unto Baal,” Elijah’s cour- 
age was renewed and his perspective 
regained. In like manner, it should be 
of value te American Negroes to view 
the status of the other underprivileged 
peoples of the world, not because 


“misery loves company,” but particu- 
larly because it should renew their 
courage and broaden their perspective 
to note that there are other peoples 
more disadvantageously situated who 
continue the fight. 

Finally, in view of the fact that the 
position of the American Negro repre- 
sents a slightly more advanced stage 
in the solution of the problem, many 
of the subject and underprivileged 
groups look to his struggle for hope 
and inspiration. Despite all of the 
laudatory speeches about the progress 
of the American Negro, it is obvious 
that the extent to which he is sup- 
posed to have solved his problem has 
been measured by the depths whence 
he has come rather than by the heights 
which he must still attain. The prog- 
ress made up to this point has merely 
demonstrated that if he is given half- 
a-chance the American Negro can as- 
similate the dominant culture. The 
struggle that lies immediately ahead 
consists in a persistent and insistent 
fight to be allowed to participate in 
and contribute to the culture of this 
country on equal terms with any other 
American citizen. Any objective less 
than this, of course, violates self-re- 
spect, and certainly will not lend aid 
and comfort to other underprivileged 
peoples. Thus, knowledge of the fact 
that implicitly or explicitly other un- 
derprivileged groups are looking to him 
for leadership ought to stimulate the 
American Negro to greater efforts. 


Cuas. H. THompson 
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The Education of the Negro in the 
United States* 


HAROLD L. ICKES 


Education is as essential to us in- 
tellectually and morally as light and 
air are to us physically. We cannot de- 
velop to our fullest capacities as indi- 
viduals, equipped to get all that is 
good and worth while out of life ex- 
cept through education. Dependent as 
we are upon our schools to prepare us 
for maturity as individuals, we are 
even more dependent upon them if we 
are to maintain and develop our demo- 
cratic form of government. If it be 
admitted that education is funda- 
mental to a democratic form of gov- 
ernment, then it does not have to be 
argued that our form of government 
will be broad and fine and secure just 
in proportion as the education of the 
people composing it is universal and 
thorough and comprehensive. So nec- 
essary is education to the maintenance 
of our institutions that we must not 
let any crisis, however great, interfere 
with its maintenance and progress. 
The United States has set the pace for 
the world in the matter of public edu- 
cation and now more than ever do we 
need to encourage every talent and 
sharpen every wit. 

The progress through education of 
our Negro population furnishes to my 
mind the greatest proof that can be 
cited of the value of education to a na- 





* Address broadcast by NBC in connec- 
tion with the fourth annual radio program 
on Negro education sponsored by the U. S. 
Office of Education during American Edu- 
cation Week, Washington, D.C., Monday, 
November 6, 4:30 p.m. . 


or 


tion. Not quite seventy years ago the 
great majority of American Negroes 
were prohibited by law from enjoying 
the benefits of an education. In the 
short period that has elapsed since, the 
devoted and extraordinary efforts of 
the Negroes themselves, supplemented 
by noteworthy support by white indi- 
viduals and public organizations, have 
raised our Negro population from an 
enforced illiteracy to a position where 
it is able to take its rightful place in 
every phase of American life. In 1870 
eighty-one per cent of the Negroes of 
this country were illiterate. In 1930 
this percentage was reduced to six- 
teen. When it is stated that in 1870 
11 per cent of our white citizens were 
illiterate, the significance of the edu- 
cational advance on the part of the 
Negro can be appreciated. In 1930 
there were over 25,000 Negro clergy- 
men, more than 54,000 Negro teach- 
ers, 10,500 Negro musicians, 5700 
trained nurses, 3800 physicians and 
surgeons, and 2146 college presidents 
and professors. 

In addition to these professionally 
trained men and women the Negro 
race has made outstanding contribu- 
tions to American art and literature. 
The significance of this intellectual 
advance can be realized only when 
we consider the disadvantages under 
which it was made. The American 
Negro seventy years ago was as back- 
ward economically as he was handi- 
capped educationally. Few people can 
even imagine the self-sacrificing strug- 
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gle required to raise the money with 
which to pay for the education of Ne- 
groes who are now educators and pro- 
fessional men and leaders in our civic, 
political and economic life. Many un- 
sung heroes, themselves on the border 
line of actual poverty, have scraped 
and slaved to assure their children a 
college education. 

The advance in education made by 
members of the Negro race in the 
United States challenges the admira- 
tion of the world. No other people has 
ever made such a broad and quick ad- 
vance in the same space of time. And 
this has been done in spite of tre- 
mendous obstacles. Politically handi- 
capped, the Negroes in many states 
do not have the advantage of the edu- 
cational facilities furnished for white 
children. Where the need is the great- 
est the schools are the fewest. Many 
of our states pay considerably less for 
the education of a Negro than for a 
white child. But with remarkable for- 
titude, despite the obstacles of preju- 
dice, poverty and discrimination, the 
Negro as a race has moved steadily 
forward under the encouragement and 
inspiration of intelligent, courageous 
and far-visioned leaders of their own 
race. No longer can anyone reasona- 
bly doubt the educability of Negroes 
as a race. The qualities of mind and 
heart that have brought them in the 
short span of seventy years from 
where they were to where they are, 
are such as to merit our admiration 
and respect. 

In speaking on education on other 
occasions I have said that I not only 
believed in universal education but 
that I believed that every child should 
be educated to his full capacity. This 
general statement, of course, includes 


Negro as well as white children. When 
I say that every child should be given 
all the education that he is capable of 
receiving and using I do not mean 
that every child should go to school 
for the same number of years or should 
take precisely the same courses. Some 
minds are adapted for the kind of edu- 
cation that another mind could neither 
readily absorb nor use to advantage. 
But every child should be given all the 
intellectual tools that he can be trained 
to use effectively and intelligently. 
This should be done not only to equip 
every child for a happier and more 
useful life as an individual; it should 
be done toprepare him to be a thought- 
ful and useful member of our democ- 
racy. 

Nor should education be confined to 
the children. The light to the intelli- 
gence that comes through education 
must not be denied to the adult who 
seeks for it. There never was a time 
in our history as a nation when we 
needed as we need today understand- 
ing, well-balanced, and trained minds. 
We know that a cog has slipped some- 
where. It is obvious to all of us that 
society is disjointed but we have not 
yet come to a clear understanding of 
just what the underlying reason for 
this situation is. Whatever may have 
been the contributing causes to the 
economic and social difficulties in 
which we find ourselves, one thing 
is certain and that is that the remedy 
for our present ills and the best pre- 
ventative of their recurrence is edu- 
cation—education of the adult as well 
as of the child; education regardless 
of sex; education of the foreign as well 
as of the native born; education of the 
Negro no less than education of the 
white. But a formalized education suf- 
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ficient for the needs of another day 
and generation will not suffice us. We 
require an education that is adapted 
to a changing society, to a revised 
social and political and economic 
order. 

Times have changed for all of us. 
Conditions which we and our fathers 
learned how to face in the past no 
longer exist. If we are to enjoy the 
rights and privileges of citizenship in 
the changed world that lies ahead of 
us we must share its obligations and 
responsibilities as well. This principle 
applies to all of us, both Caucasian 
and Negro. Whoever is to survive in 
this struggle will have to meet the 
stern competition of the modern eco- 
nomic and industrial world with an 
increased intelligence and skill. 

But, in order to do this, the Negro 
must have more and better education 
than he has received in the past, and 
a larger proportion of the race must 
receive the fundamentals of a public 
school education. Studies made by our 
Specialist in Negro Education in the 
Office of Education reveal serious de- 
ficiencies and inequalities in the Ne- 
groes’ educational facilities. For ex- 
ample, it is estimated that in normal 
times a million, or nearly a third of 
the Negro children are out of school, 
which condition is partially due to 
the inadequacy and inaccessibility of 


school facilities. These studies show 
also that 160,000 or one-sixth of all 
Negro pupils of high school age in the 
states maintaining separate schools 
for white and colored children have 
no high schools at all in the 230 coun- 
ties in which they live? Furthermore, 
it is revealed that in most of the 
schools that are provided for colored 
children, of both elementary and high 
school grade, the buildings and facili- 
ties are inadequate, the courses of 
study are ill-adapted to the needs of 
the children or of our times, and the 
teachers are poorly prepared, over- 
loaded, and underpaid. 

The conditions just described put 
the Negro in a serious plight. Unless 
improvement is made in his education 
he will not be able to keep pace with 
the rapid movement of our present 
age. This will not only handicap him 
personally but it will constitute a seri- 
ous detriment to the State. We owe it 
not only to the Negro but to ourselves 
if we have any real regard for the wel- 
fare of our country, to give the Negro 
the fullest possible educational oppor- 
tunities. In view of the notable record 
along educational lines that he has al- 
ready made there can be no doubt 
that he will eagerly use every advan- 
tage that may be given him not only 
for his own benefit but for the benefit 
of society. 








The Needs of Negro Education in the 
United States” 
HOWARD K. BEALE 


One of the first necessities of edu- 
cation today is a determination of its 
fundamental purposes. Shall it pass on 
information and skills of the past 
which will enable men to earn a live- 
lihood, or shall it create varied person- 
alities capable of living richly beyond 
material subsistence? Shall it develop 
industrial efficiency, or shall it teach 
men wisely to use the leisure which 
industrial development makes possi- 
ble, nay, inevitable? Is its function to 
pass on attitudes, prejudices, beliefs 
of the past generation, or to produce 
critical thinking and ability to adapt 
oneself to a rapidly changing world? 
Shall education bulwark the status quo 
or take the lead in creating a new and 
better social order? These questions 
all educators must face. The Negro’s 
answer to them is complicated by 
special problems of his own. Confu- 
sion of purpose is one of the most 
serious handicaps of Negro schools. 


Earty Conceptions or NEEDS 


Before the Civil War educating Ne- 
groes was forbidden in the South, for- 
bidden or discouraged in the North. 
After the War Negroes were absorbed 
into the public schools in the North. 
In the South their education fell large- 
ly to private schools conducted by 
philanthropic persons whose motive 


* No attempt has been made to discuss 
general needs which Negro education shares 
with the education of whites. Only those 
problems are discussed which are peculiar 
to Negroes. 


was largely religious. When training 
extended beyond mere literacy, it con- 
sisted of classical learning. The inu- 
tility of this sort of schooling until 
the Negro’s general standard of living 
could be raised, the Negro’s desperate 
need of vocational proficiency, the 
hostile attitude of Southern whites 
toward general education for Negroes, 
and the leadership of Booker Wash- 
ington brought a great reaction in 
favor of industrial education. 
About 1900, there arose to oppose 
Washington a great advocate of gen- 
eral and cultural training for Negroes 
—W.E.B. DuBois. Until Washington 
died few others dared speak out. The 
great foundations favored industrial 
education. Within the past fifteen 
years, a new cultural purpose has been 
sponsored by foundations, Negro edu- 
cators, and even Southern whites. The 
old industrial education proved in- 
adequate. Tuskegee and Hampton are 
becoming liberal arts colleges. But the 
sentimental power of the Hampton 
idea still confuses the problem. Negro 
educators must indeed provide the 
rudiments of education for great mass- 
es of the South whom slavery and in- 
adequate school facilities since eman- 
cipation have left backward when not 
actually illiterate; they must work out 
a new type of vocational training 
which will provide the economic se- 
curity and power without which other 
education avails little. But they must 
also provide for increasing numbers of 
Negroes the general and cultural edu- 
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cation without which racial develop- 
ment is impossible; they must train 
professional classes, artists,and leaders 
of the race, and prepare for the cultur- 
al growth of the whole race. The great 
task today is to transform schools 
intended to make good cooks and effi- 
cient but docile workmen into insti- 
tutions that will develop self-respect- 
ing, intelligent citizens. Unfortunately 
Southern whites have other purposes 
for Negro schools. And it is whites 
who control Negro schools in the 
South. Many who support them for 
the sake of efficient laborers would 
seek to crush them if they felt Negro 
schools would create instead intellec- 
tual equals of whites. Many Negro ed- 
ucators under the influence of whites 
or in fear of them support their pur- 
poses. Significant indeed for the fu- 
ture of Negro education is the growing 
determination of younger Negroes to 
cease imitating the whites and to de- 
velop a Negro culture and racial pride, 
to cease futile pleas for constantly vio- 
lated legal rights and to educate Negro 
men and women who can command 
the respect of whites. But this will 
require a type of education now inac- 
cessible to most Southern Negroes and 
distasteful to most Southern whites. 
What, then, are the current needs of 
Negro education? 


CurRENT NEEDS 


Slavery implanted upon Negroes 
certain tendencies which Negro ed- 
ucation should make particular effort 
to overcome. Many Negroes did not 
display these characteristics even un- 
der slavery; others have outgrown 
them in freedom. But enough mem- 
bers of the race stil) display character 
weaknesses of the slave that white 


men who know only the lower-class 
Negro can accuse the race as a whole 
of loose morals, undependability, lazi- 
ness, lack of thrift, petty dishonesties, 
want of taste, love of the gaudy, su- 
perstitiousness, and other qualities 
which are not inherent characteristics 
of the race, but hang-overs of slavery 
and ignorance. Negro educators need 
to give serious attention to character 
training that will make these charges 
patently untrue even for the more 
backward portions of the race. Atten- 
tionto character building in the schools 
will convince more white men than 
many learned theses that their present 
view of the inherent traits of the Ne- 
gro race is mistaken. 

Negro educators need, too, to give 
more attention to cultivation of the 
gifts and abilities peculiar to the race. 
In the past the Negro has sought mere- 
ly to imitate the white man, to acquire ' 
his culture, to do well the things the 
white man does well. This arose partly 
from a desire to remove the stigma of 
inferiority by proving that the Negro 
could equal the white in his own pur- 
suits. One of the effects of the newly- 
developing racial pride of the young 
Negro is an increasing tendency 
among Negro teachers to turn educa- 
tion to a creation of a Negro culture. 

Negroes as a race and as educators 
need to learn the art of cooperation. 
Their power and their accomplish- 
ment would be greater if they learned 
to put aside petty jealousies for united 
action in the cause of Negroes. If Ne- 
groes are to succeed as individuals or 
as a group their schools must some- 
how create a capacity to cooperate. 
One of the strongest arguments used 
against allowing Negroes to adminis- 
ter their own schools is that they will 
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fall into bickerings, jealous feuds, scan- 
dals. All too often experience of Negro 
faculties substantiates this charge. 
White friends of Negroes are im- 
pressed with the tendency of one Negro 
educator or scholar to deprecate the 
abilities and views of all other Negroes 
whom that white man knows and re- 
spects. 


Special Problems in the North 


In the North, border states, and 
South the problems of Negro edu- 
cation are quite different. Through 
most of the North there is no segre- 
gation in the public schools, though 
the flight of whites from “black belts” 
of cities creates schools whose chil- 
dren are largely or entirely Negroes. 
But in public schools in white neigh- 
borhoods, Negro children are accepted 
without question. They are, however, 
practically always excluded from white 
private schools below college grade. 
State universities all admit Negroes. 
Some private colleges frankly exclude 
them; others pretend not to discrimi- 
nate but actually find “good reasons” 
for declining admission to all or nearly 
all who apply; still others admit them 
gladly. Most of the good medical 
schools discriminate against them or 
exclude them. Three Northern states 
have separate Negro teachers’ col- 
leges.! Many colleges which do admit 
Negroes ignore them socially. They 
are never welcome at college dances 
save at International House in Chi- 
cago, Columbia, and California. Ober- 
lin College, once famous for its tradi- 
tional friendship for Negroes, excludes 


1 New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania. See: 
Rayford W. Logan, ‘‘Educational Segrega- 
tion in the North,’’ Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, 2: 65-7, Ja 1933. 





its Negro alumni, some of them uni- 
versity professors, from its alumni 
club in the national capital. Frater- 
nities do not admit Negroes. Athletic 
teams frequently bar them or freeze 
them out. The use of swimming pools 
causes trouble. Some places exclude 
them from dormitories. They frequent- 
ly have white friends; now and then 
an unusual Negro becomes an athletic 
captain or a class officer. But in very 
few places do they participate in the 
general social activities of the insti- 
tution. In public schools in a few large 
cities the social line is less rigidly 
drawn. Whatever the social discrimi- 
nations, however, educational oppor- 
tunities in most Northern public in- 
stitutions and in many private col- 
leges are freely open to Negroes. 
Extension of Segregation.—Segrega- 
tion promises to be a vital question 
even in the North. Northerners accept 
a few Negro children into a white 
school without question. Where there 
are large numbers of Negroes in any 
one school, the problem becomes acute 
and the Northerner finds that he, too, 
has prejudices. Even Negroes are di- 
vided on the subject of segregation. 
Some Southern Negroes support it as 
part of their general subserviency to 
white ideas; others, hopeless of being 
allowed to live anything but a life 
apart, really believe that equal but 
completely separate schools are the 
wisest goal for Negro striving. Some 
argue that Negroes need a special type 
of training which they cannot get in 
mixed schools attuned as they always 
are to the needs of the white children. 
Others contend that the Negro child 
is overawed and prevented from free 
self-expression in the presence of white 
children, and that the treatment he 
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receives in a mixed school creates in 
him an inferiority complex, bitterness, 
or other unfortunate attitudes. North- 
ern Negro educators do not approve 
segregation in theory, but obvious im- 
mediate gains in increased adminis- 
trative and teaching positions for Ne- 
groes lead many of them into conscious 
or unconscious support of it as a prac- 
tical matter. In Baltimore, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Washington, there are 
segregated schools in which Negroes 
have secured all of the teaching posi- 
tions, most of the administrative posts 
and full equality with whites in school 
appropriations and salaries. Some Ne- 
gro educators argue that it is better 
to have segregated schools fully con- 
trolled by Negroes than mixed schools 
in which Negroes have no voice, no 
administrative offices, and less than 
their share of teachers. 

Disadvantages of Segregation.—Op- 
ponents of segregation point out, how- 
ever, that separate schools stigmatize 
the Negro and give his children a 
sense of inferiority and the white 
man’s children a feeling of superiority 
which can never be outgrown in later 
life. Even a first grade child can sense 
that an unwillingness of whites to as- 
sociate with an “inferior race’’ is the 
one really important reason for segre- 
gation. Furthermore, the large border 
cities with their ‘equality’ for sepa- 
rate schools are an exception. Usually 
segregated schools mean _ inferior 
schools for Negroes: lower salaries, 
poorer teachers, wretched equipment, 
and shorter terms. Where schools are 
not segregated, the Negroes are apt to 
live in neighborhoods where the build- 
ings are old and it may be hard to get 
new equipment or an adequate num- 
ber of teachers for Negro districts. 


But beyond this it is difficult, without 
segregation,to provide for white school 
children without automatically mak- 
ing the same provisions for Negroes. 
Where schools are separate, a distinct 
and inferior standard is customary for 
the Negro schools. State legislatures, 
county superintendents, school boards 
all feel that it is foolish to waste too 
much money on Negro schools. To 
provide adequate teacher training and 
high quality college work for separate 
Negro institutions is difficult. Not 
more than three Negro colleges are 
first-rate institutions. To provide high 
grade professional training in subjects 
like medicine is impossible. Funds, 
equipment, students, trained faculties 
cannot be provided in sufficient num- 
bers to maintain good professional 
schools until the Negroes reach a stage 
of educational development which in 
turn is unattainable if they are to be 
excluded in the present stage of their 
development from all educational fa- 
cilities except those which their own 
handicapped race can provide. Fur- 
thermore, the solution of the school 
question will directly affect the gen- 
eral racial problem. Segregation can 
only be wise if the Negroes are perma- 
nently to live a life apart as a sort of 
subject race. If Negroes are ever to 
participate fully and equally in the 
life of the nation, then learning to live 
together as children in mixed schools, 
to know and to understand each other, 
is a vital part of the citizenship train- 
ing not only of Negroes but of whites. 

Discriminations Against Negro 
Teachers in Mixed Schools—In the 
mixed schools of the North, discrimina- 
tions against Negro teachers constitute 
a serious problem. Even in the seg- 
regated schools of the South, Negroes 
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replaced white teachers only after a 
struggle. Since appointment to a 
mixed school means instructing whites, 
Negroes are generally barred entirely 
from teaching positions in the North. 
Only in a few large cities are they per- 
mitted to teach at all. Usually there 
is no “rule” against them; they are 
just never allowed to pass examina- 
tions or else they are kept perpetually 
on waiting lists and vacancies are 
never found. In some cities with large 
Negro populations they have gradual- 
ly won the right of appointment to 
elementary schools and, in the last dec- 
ade, to high schools in “black belts.” 
Some cities accept them and just man- 
age always to place them in schools 
where they will not teach whites. 
Others like Pittsburgh, for fear they 
might occasionally teach white chil- 
dren, exclude them entirely. In a few 
cities Negroes do teach in schools 
largely or entirely white. For forty 
years a Negro woman, named Maria 
Baldwin, was principal of the Agassiz 
School in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
where her teachers and pupils were all 
white. In cities of Northern Jersey, in 
Detroit, Cleveland, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Chicago a few Negroes 
teach white children. But long after 
the pupils of Wendell Phillips High 
School in Chicago were predominant- 
ly Negro, Negroes were barred from 
its faculty. Finally, W. N. Huggins 
was appointed to the staff. He was as- 
signed to shop work, however, though 
he was properly licensed to teach his- 
tory and economics. It was explained 
that public sentiment would not toler- 
ate a Negro man’s teaching white 
girls. Now, there are a number of 
Negro teachers at Wendell Phillips, 
but the school board still refuses to 








give the principalship to a Negro. In 
New York City a few Negroes have 
taught in white schools ever since 
Susan Frazier won the right to do so 
in 1896. But it was years before one 
could get appointed to a high school. 
Now there are some thirty Negro 
high-school teachers who all teach, 
not in Harlem, but in schools almost 
entirely white. White parents and 
children in schools which have no Ne- 
gro teachers object to them. But in a 
school where there is one, white chil- 
dren, parents, and teachers like the 
Negro teacher and accord him social 
equality. Surely if Negroes are to par- 
ticipate in American life and are not 
to be held to a position of inferiority, 
properly qualified Negro teachers 
must be appointed to mixed Northern 
schools. No better training in inter- 
racial understanding is provided than 
that afforded both races by a school 
where an intelligent Negro teaches 
white children on a staff with white 
teachers. It is always argued that a 
Negro just cannot be appointed to 
teach whites. Actually, however, where 
schools have had the courage to try 
it, it has been successfully done. New 
York Negroes could secure many more 
teaching positions by demanding those 
in “black belt’? schools. But by re- 
fusing to seek appointments on the 
ground of color, New York Negroes 
are slowly and patiently attaining full 
equality of appointment regardless of 
color—the only possible alternative to 
ultimate segregation in the North. 


The Situation in Border States 
and the South 


The segregated Negro schools of a 
few border state cities are autonomous 
under a white superintendent. In 
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Washington, D. C., the first assistant 
superintendent of schools and all of the 
lesser officials, supervisors, and prin- 
cipals in the Negro schools under him 
are Negroes. In Washington, too, the 
Negroes have sufficient power to se- 
cure the exclusion from the schools of 
all texts which contain pictures or 
statements obnoxious to Negroes. One 
publishing house recently rushed a 
special agent with an examination 
copy of a new text by plane to Wash- 
ington to secure the approval of Ne- 
gro school officials before printing the 
books. But in mixed schools of the 
North and segregated schools of the 
South, Negroes have no voice in edu- 
cational policies and few or none of 
the administrative positions. In New 
York the Negroes hold nothing high- 
er than an assistant principalship of 
an elementary school and only one of 
those. In Chicago, Negroes were barred 
for years even from elementary prin- 
cipalships in Negro districts. Finally 
Mrs. M. B. Bousfield secured one, but 
she was ousted from it as part of the 
“economy” reorganization of Septem- 
ber, 1933. In the South the Jeanes 
Fund county supervisors are Negroes 
and the principals of Negro schools 
usually are. Occasionally aliberal com- 
munity like Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, or a large city like Atlanta has a 
Negro supervisor in charge under the 
white superintendent. In Charleston, 
on the other hand, a thoroughly de- 
tested and incompetent old autocrat 
about to be dismissed from a princi- 
palship in a white school for brutality 
to a child was made supervisor of Ne- 
gro schools because the administra- 
tion hated to turn out an old man of 
long service and, after all, the Negro 
schools did not matter. Occasionally, 


as in Columbia, the Negroes are al- 
lowed to select a text on the Negro, 
subject to approval by the white su- 
perintendent. But otherwise they have 
novoice in the choice of texts. Charles- 
ton is proud of its textbook commit- 
tees of teachers, but they are all white. 
“The white teachers know better what 
books are desirable for the Negroes.” 
Books are chosen for the white schools. 
Then the same books are prescribed 
by the whites for Negro schools. In 
many communities it is the cast-off, 
outmoded texts which are sent over 
for Negro use. Some liberal superin- 
tendents do a great deal for Negro 
schools. The white state supervisors of 
Negro schools are capable men friend- 
ly to the Negro who do him excellent 
service, but they are paid and chosen 
by a Northern foundation. Under 
present circumstances fair-minded ad- 
ministration is a matter of chance; Ne- 
groes themselves are powerless in the 
matter. At best the administrator has 
a white man’s point of view. The Ne- 
gro’s needs will be adequately served 
only when capable Negroes secure ad- 
ministrative control of Negro schools 
or when both Negro and white schools 
are placed under joint control of Ne- 
groes and whites. This cannot be ac- 
complished until white opinion has 
undergone a great change and Negro 
training institutions have enormous- 
ly improved. At present adequately 
trained administrators could not be 
found in sufficient numbers to man 
the schools if the positions were 
opened to them. On the other hand, 
Negroes cannot train administrators 
until there are positions for those who 
have secured proper training. 

Need for a Fair Share of Appropri- 
ations—Negro schools must have 
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larger appropriations. All Southern 
schools, whether black or white, des- 
perately needed increased funds even 
before the depression. But Negro 
schools must also have a fairer share 
of such funds as are available. In a 
section where white schools are pover- 
ty-stricken, there is little inclination 
to spend tax money on Negroes. Be- 
sides, many whites want to keep the 
Negro ignorant: the poor white, to 
avoid competition for jobs the whites 
want; the wealthy white, so that he 
may retain cheap labor. There is a 
general feeling that education “‘ruins 
a good nigger’ and breeds dangerous 
ideas. In both public and private 
schools, therefore, the Negro fails to 
get anything like his fair proportion 
of funds. During the past two decades 
appropriations for both Negro and 
white schools have increased, but the 
discrepancy between the two remains. 
In 1930 six Southern states spent less 
than 25 per cent as much per capita 
on Negro children as on white: Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana only 17 percent, 
Florida 15 per cent, Alabama 14 per 
cent, and South Carolina 9.8 per cent 
as much. In 1930 in Mississippi Ne- 
groes comprised 53 per cent of the 
population and received 10 per cent of 
the school funds. In Louisiana the 
figures were 39 and 10, in Florida 37 
and 8, in Alabama 39 and 8, in South 
Carolina 55 and 11.2? When the govern- 
ment investigated schools in 1916, the 
per capita expenditures on teachers’ 
salaries in the North ranged from 
$15.78 in Wisconsin to $36.30 in Cali- 
fornia; for Southern whites it was 
$10.32; for Southern Negroes $2.89. 
Southerners make comparisons with 


2 See: Charles S. Johnson, The Negro in 
American Civilization, 261, 262. 


their own past and feel they are doing 
a great deal for Negro education. As 
a matter of fact some of the best 
things that are being done are financed 
by Northerners. But there has been a 
quantitative increase in money ap- 
propriated in every Southern state. In 
Kentucky in 1916 and 1930 and in 
Delaware in 1930, the per capita pro- 
portion of funds spent upon Negroes 
and whites was the same. But actually 
in seven Southern states the per cap- 
ita proportion of school funds spent on 
Negroes seems to have decreased be- 
tween 1916 and 1930.* It is only re- 
cently that public Negro high schools 
have appeared at all. In 1914 Virginia 
had 600 white and only 5 Negro high 
schools. In 1916 New Orleans had 
none.‘ Atlanta secured one only under 
the present superintendent.’ Charles- 
ton hasone, but it is so poor that it does 
not equip students even for the Negro 
colleges. In most Southern com- 
munities there is no high school for 
Negroes. Teachers’ salaries were piti- 
fully low even before the depression— 
in South Carolina from $240 to a max- 


3 See: loc cit.; U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Negro Education (Bulletin, 1916, no. 38), 
II, 10; Jbid., I, 28; Booker T. Washington, 
“Industrial Education and the Public 
Schools,’”’ The Negro’s Progress in Fifty 
Years, 225-226; MS. Report of the Com- 
mittee on Research Investigation of the 
Negro Schools, Columbia, South Carolina, 
March 23, 1933. 

4“The Horizon,” Crisis, XII (Novem- 
ber, 1916), 29; V. P. Thomas, ‘Colored 
New Orleans,” Crisis, XI (February, 1916) 
192. 

5 Even then the Negroes got it only be- 
cause they had secured the right to vote on 
city bond issues, and, in a close election on 
school bonds, agreed to vote for the bonds 
only on condition that a portion of the 
money would be spent on a Negro high 
school. 
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imum of $360 per year. Negro schools 
like all others have been hit by the 
depression. An unskilled factory work- 
er laboring at the minimum “blanket 
code” rate for a year would receive 
$728. One of every thirteen Negro 
teachers receives $25 per month or 
less which means $100 or $150 a year 
or less.* Besides, in some communities 
Negro schools have been closed entire- 
ly in order that white schools might 
keep open during depression. 

The result of inadequate appropri- 
ations is lack of all ordinary school 
equipment, overcrowded classes, and 
schools held in dilapidated churches 
or wretched shacks which look as if 
they might tumble down before school 
dismissed. School terms are short— 
four to six months, if the funds hold 
out. Compulsory school laws, where 
they exist, are not enforced for Negro 
children, and attendance is irregular. 
In some cities two or even three short- 
sessions schools a day are necessitated 
by lack of buildings. No books are 
available for the rural teacher. In cit- 
ies where there are libraries, ‘Jim 
Crow” laws bar the Negro teacher 
from reading. Negro“ branch libraries”’ 
are not sub-stations through which 
Negroes may draw books from the 
main library, but pitiful sephrate col- 
lections of such books as a separate 
Negro fund can afford. Only where a 
Rosenwald library or a Negro univer- 
sity like Atlanta or Fisk is available 
can a Negro teacher get books to read. 
The usual Negro school has from fifty 
to seventy pupils of all grades under 
one teacher. Of 3434 Negro schools 
in Georgia, 2568 are one-teacher and 
566 are two-teacher institutions. This 


® Press Release of George F. Zook, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, N. 10, 1933. 


means that only 8.7 per cent of Geor- 
gia’s Negro schools have more than 
two teachers.’ Teachers’ salaries are 
so low and Negro homes so poor that 
the rural teacher often has to board 
in a shack where she and a large 
family live and sleep in the same room 
or two. Economic conditions and lack 
of education in the past frequently 
make the home environment of pupils 
so bad that the problem of teaching 
would tax the best trained teachers. 

Need for Better Trained Teachers.— 
But Negro teachers in the South are 
usually poorly trained. Of the 5685 
teachers in Georgia, only 2747 or 47 
per cent have been able to secure state 
certificates.2 This is partly because 
low salaries make it impossible for 
schools to attract well-trained Ne- 
groes to teaching and partly because 
it is impossible for Negroes who are 
teaching to save the money out of 
their earnings for further training. All 
too many Negro teachers have no 
other training than what a one-teach- 
er rural school and a few courses in 
town can offer. Separate Negro train- 
ing schools are often poor in quality 
even where a teacher has been to 
them. The industrial-education move- 
ment overlooked the fact that good 
high schools and colleges are necessary 
for the training even..of teachers of 
elementary subjects. A poverty-ridden 
South whose white schools are inade- 
quate cannot provide a second sepa- 
rate set of training schools of good 
quality. Besides, white school boards 
and superintendents usually do not 
secure the best teachers available. 
Their attitude is often that anything 


7 Interview with J. C. Dixon, State Su- 
pervisor of Negro Schools, Atlanta, Georgia. 
8 Ibid. 
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is good enough for “nigger schools.” 
Where he really tries to get the best, 
a white man frequently picks ‘‘a white 
man’s nigger’’ instead of a well-trained 
teacher. A teacher is too often selected 
because her mother or aunt is a good 
cook or laundress, or because her fa- 
ther owes a bill which a board member 
can collect by giving the daughter a 
salary, or because she has correct ideas 
on Southern history and safe views on 
race relations. Well-trained Northern 
Negroes are unpopular with both 
races: with Negroes because of fear 
of the competition they offer native 
teachers and because their “‘indiscre- 
tions’ may bring trouble to the Negro 
schools; with whites because they have 
“dangerous” ideas. Negro education 
in the South cannot improve until ade- 
quate training facilities and intelligent, 
unprejudiced methods of appointment 
are provided. 

Negro schools suffer from the con- 
servatism of the Negro community 
itself. Domination by old-school Ne- 
gro preachers is often a further handi- 
cap. These preachers are usually poor- 
ly educated and resent training or 
ideas superior to their own. They are 
distressed because they are losing their 
hold and they blame too much edu- 
cation or a particular teacher for their 
loss of prestige. 

Cultural Isolation of Educated Ne- 
groes.—Negro education is handicap- 
ped by a lack of intellectual stimulus 
and companionship for the Negro who 
has acquired education. Until the gen- 
eral education of the race improves, 
he cannot secure this among Negroes. 
Unless he can secure it, he cannot 
keep growing intellectually and there- 
by aid the general process of racial 
growth. Yet in the South he cannot 
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seek it among whites of his own at- 
tainments because that would mean 
social mingling. Even if he could find 
whites who would accept him, a teach- 
er could not mingle with them and 
hold his position. The cultural life of 
most Southern communities is as yet 
largely white and therefore closed to 
Negroes. Even the most brilliant col- 
lege professor, if black, is treated as 
a pariah and subjected to the same 
indignities as the crudest field hand, 
for in the South it is a white skin and 
not good manners, taste, or education 
which makes a gentleman. In a center 
of Negro education like Atlanta, in- 
tellectual segregation does not mean 
stagnation. Indeed, there it is the 
white schools which suffer from a rule 
that cuts them off from the city’s most 
distinguished educators. But in the 
present stage of Negro development, 
most communities do not contain 
enough educated Negroes to provide 
teachers with the mental exercise nec- 
essary to prevent intellectual paral- 
ysis. Whatever one thinks of social 
mingling, intellectual mingling of the 
educated portions of both races is 
essential to educational progress. 

The Negro Teacher and Freedom of 
Speech.—Negro schools must be grant- 
ed freedom of expression. At present 
they labor under a series of taboos. 
Radicalism or even liberalism on non- 
racial questions are dangerous, as they 
are in most Southern white schools. 
But most completely excluded are the 
controversial aspects of the topic most 
interesting to Negroes—the race ques- 
tion. Teachers cannot protest against 
political, economic, or social injustices 
done the Negro. Discussions of poli- 
tics, the right to vote, civil rights, 
economic equality, social mingling are 
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all forbidden, not by specific ruling,. 


but by the weight of white opinion. 
Public schools often do not dare even 
subscribe to the Crisis. Negro schools 
must secure freedom to discuss prob- 
lems which vitally concern the race if 
they are to prepare Negroes for a solu- 
tion of these problems. 

Negro schools cannot create intel- 
ligent citizens and free men until Ne- 
groes are permitted to participate in 
community life and play the réle of 
free men once they have been edu- 
cated for it. At present, the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship are a forbidden 
subject in Negro schools. Recently, 
in South Carolina, the Negro State 
Teachers’ Association chose for dis- 
cussion at its annual meeting, ‘‘ Train- 
ing for Citizenship.’ As wiser Negroes 
thought it over, they became alarmed 
lest ‘citizenship’ in connection with 
Negroes injure Negro schools. So they 
changed the topic to ‘‘ Character Train- 
ing’’ and went ahead with the program 
planned. How can schools thus en- 
vironed create useful citizens? 

Negro Teachers and Security of Ten- 
ure.—Few Negro teachers in the South 
have security of tenure. They not 
only have no permanent tenure and 
no right to a hearing, but they do not 
even have a yearly contract. Except 
in a few large cities they can be dis- 
missed without cause. Their schools 
may be closed at a moment’s notice. 
Rural teachers usually do not know 
whether they will be allowed to teach 
six months or three. It would be futile 
for a Negro teacher to sue a white 
school board. But a more fundamen- 
tal insecurity hangs over every Negro 
teacher and pupil. In a land of lynch 
law for Negroes, no one is safe. Vio- 
lence or rough treatment by officers 
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of the law may befall any Negro with- 
out any contributory act on his part. 
He usually cannot complain or get 
redress in the courts if the offending 
party is a white man. One experience 
will illustrate. Recently in a certain 
Southern city, a competent and much 
respected Negro supervisor of many 
years’ service went to the railroad 
station to take a train to the State 
Teachers’ College for a summer course. 
She was happy in anticipation of fur- 
ther study. A New York excursion of 
Negroes crowded the colored waiting 
room. Suddenly she saw a white train- 
man coming toward her husband, 
blackjack in hand with intent to kill 
in his eyes. Her husband’s back was 
turned. She grabbed the man’s arm 
as he struck and warded off the blow 
so that her husband was not killed— 
merely left unconscious in his own 
blood on the floor. A station-guard 
who knew her told the trainman he 
had made a mistake. Her husband’s 
only offense was that he was of the 
same general type of Negro as a New 
Yorker on the morning train who, not 
used to the ways of the South, had 
stood up for his rights in an alterca- 
tion with the trainman. All Negroes 
of a type looked alike to the trainman. 
Cheered on by white friends, he had 
returned to teach the ‘impudent nig- 
ger” his place. No attempt was made 
to arrest the intended murderer. In- 
stead, the injured Negro was dragged 
into court for unprovoked assault on 
the trainman, and several whites who 
were not near the Negro waiting room 
swore that they saw the Negro attack 
the trainman. Fortunately, both the 
supervisor and her husband were re- 
spected by whites and regarded as 
“safe Negroes.’ They therefore had 
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reputable white character witnesses 
and the case was dropped. Had she 
lacked white friends or had the blow 
been successful, this supervisor might 
have been rewarded for years of serv- 
ice by being set to scrubbing floors 
through an event over which she had 
no control. Legal and social security 
against this kind of catastrophe must 
be secured for Negro teachers and pu- 
pils. 

Need of Emancipation from the Old 
Slave Psychology—The most pressing 
need of Negro schools is emancipation 
of both blacks and whites from the 
old slave psychology. The Southern 
white’s attitude is still that of master 
toward slave. He regards the Negro as 
an inferior being who must be con- 
trolled by whites. The great majority 
of Southern Negroes are appallingly 
backward. But their slave heritage, 
their lack of education, the determin- 
ation of whites to keep them that way 
are what make them backward. Whites 
resent an intelligent, educated Negro be- 
cause he refutes their basic philosophy 
of racial inferiority. They want and 
usually get a Negro teacher who stands 
in the presence of a white man, who 
knows enough not to go to a white 
man’s front door, who does not put 
on airs by acting as a normal self- 
respecting human being. The symbol 
of this white attitude is the refusal of 
most whites to call a Negro “ Mr.” or 
“Miss” even when he has earned it by 
becoming a respectable citizen and 
teacher.? It would be very bad for 
Negro children, explained one white 


* The white man calls Negro teachers by 
their first names, or by their last names 
alone, or by their full names, but almost 
always without the courtesy of a prefix. 





supervisor, to hear their teacher ad- 
dressed as ‘‘ Miss” by a white. 

But the Southern Negro teacher is 
himself dominated by this slave psy- 
chology. He has always lived in an en- 
vironment where inferiority has been 
impressed upon him not only by 
the backwardness of many Southern 
Negroes, but by segregation and the 
forced humility of capable and intelli- 
gent ones. All of his relations with the 
white man are based on inferiority. A 
recent questionnaire given by a Negro 
professor to Negro teachers revealed 
that more than half of these teachers 
believed in an inherent inferiority of 
the race. This attitude is often simulat- 
ed by Negroes seeking favor with 
whites, or expressed by those domi- 
nated by fear of whites. But many 
really feel inferiority. Others are re- 
signed to their lot and believe that 
separation of races and quietly accept- 
ing a situation they cannot help is the 
best policy. Until the Negro shakes off 
his slave psychology, he can never be 
free nor attain the full development of 
his race. How he can ever shake it off 
while he lives in the South is the great 
problem of Negro education. 


Tur Prosiem Is Not HoPELEss 


Fulfillment of many of the needs of 
Negro education depends upon the 
emancipation of whites from igno- 
rance and prejudice. This can be aided 
by the development of qualities in in- 
dividual Negroes and in the Negro 
race which will inspire respect in 
whites. It can be furthered by friendly 
cooperation of already emancipated 
whites. Much can be attained through 
the Negro’s making himself economi- 
cally necessary to whites. Social and 








even professional intercourse between 
educated men of the two races will 
help. After all, most whites have never 
met a cultivated Negro. Acquaintance 
with one such Negro has completely 
changed the attitude of many a white. 
But ultimately it must be Southern 
whites themselves who educate and 
emancipate other Southern whites on 
the race question. There are many in- 
dications that the white attitude is 
changing. Negro education was once 
opposed ;nowitis discriminated against 
but taken for granted. Vocational 
education was once all that it was pos- 
sible to urge; now cultural educa- 
tion is becoming increasingly general. 
Southern white men of strong racial 
bias do change their views. An occa- 
sional Southern white becomes a close 
friend and companion of particular 
Negroes on terms of full social equal- 
ity and intimacy. Changed attitudes of 
whites will greatly aid Negro education. 

But essentially the problem is one 
Negroes must solve. Those who have 
had advantages must help others. 
They must grasp every opportunity 
to improve the quality of Negro 
teachers and schools. Well-qualified 
Negroes must be provided to do credit 
to the race as new positions are 
opened to them. Negro culture must 
be developed. The slave psychology 
must be replaced by racial pride and 
self-respect. Negro teachers must 
themselves develop a social philoso- 
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phy and learn to think independently. 
All too many Negro teachers have no 
ideas which require freedom of ex- 
pression. The handicaps to be over- 
come are many. But great progress 
has been made. Twenty years ago the 
outlooked seemed hopeless. Now Ne- 
groes do have several excellent uni- 
versities and many good high schools. 
Negroes number some of the most 
brilliant graduates of Northern mixed 
schools and universities. Education 
has developed a number of distin- 
guished Negroes in all phases of 
American life. The effect of educa- 
tion is cumulative. Every educated 
Negro makes education of several 
other Negroes possible. The great 
danger is that educated Negroes will 
become embittered by the intolerable 
treatment still meted out to them, be- 
fore the excellent results of Negro edu- 
cation have had time to take effect. 
After all, the journey from slavery to 
freedom is a long and difficult one— 
for whites as well as blacks. Negro 
education must teach the Negro cour- 
age, understanding, and patience. Not 
patience in submitting hopelessly to 
crying injustices. Never that! But pa- 
tience and courage which can strive 
ceaselessly and effectively for justice 
and the power that will secure justice, 
without succumbing to overwhelming 
discouragements—patience to effect a 
great social revolution without being 
destroyed by it. 








Education Among Native and Minority 
Groups in Alaska, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, and Hawaii 
KATHERINE M. COOK 


INTRODUCTION 


Education among backward or un- 
derprivileged peoples, or those hith- 
erto so considered, has recently re- 
ceived a new impetus and has at- 
tained, one confidently hopes and be- 
lieves, to a changed and more under- 
standing underlying philosophy. The 
new impetus is illustrated by recent 
activities such as mass education in 
China, the educational movement in 
Soviet Russia, the federal education 
projects in Mexico, and the new 
schools which Dr. Bagley tells us are 
under construction even in this year 
of depression in Turkey and Iraq. 

The changed philosophy is illus- 
trated by the Mexican effort at an 
education designed toward a changed 
environment rather than toward im- 
mediate literacy, an “incorporation,” 
as the Mexicans call it, of indigenous 
peoples into Mexican life. In the 
United States it is exemplified by the 
program of the Federal Office of In- 
dian Affairs inaugurating a new type 
of education adapted directly to the 
abilities and needs of Indians, rather 
than the promotion of an imitation of 
the dominant white culture. These 
factors, as well as a realization that 
our changing social order calls for re- 
view and re-evaluation of conditions 
and practices in education, are doubt- 
less responsible for the decision of the 
editorial staff to devote the January 
issue of the JouRNAL oF NeGrRO Ep- 
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UCATION to a consideration of the 
education of backward and under- 
privileged groups. 


U. S. TERRITORIAL PossESSIONS 


The responsibility of the United 
States toward the education of such 
groups living under its jurisdiction is 
far more significant and extensive than 
the average citizen realizes. Let us 
consider for a moment the extent and 
distribution of territory, the number 
and variety of groups, the social con- 
ditions, traditions, and ideals of the 
peoples involved, all factors in the 
educational undertaking of equal im- 
portance with the school population, 
and the school facilities which are or 
should be provided. Look at your 
globe, because no map unless an es- 
pecially constructed one will do, and 
see how our country, continental and 
outlying parts, are strung quite round 
the world from east to west. One 
would have to go all the way around 
to reach them if he continued in one 
direction, and in addition take long 
detours North into the Arctic, where 
the northernmost point of Alaska juts 
into the ocean, and South to Rose 
Islet, the little coral island thrusting 
itself out of the South Pacific, a dis- 
tance from North to South of nearly 
two thousand miles, measured by the 
shortest-distance air line. Think for a 
moment what this means in terms of 
accessibility and exchange of ideas 
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and mutual understandings among 
peoples living under a common gov- 
ernment, depending for its effective- 
ness in the preservation of life, liberty, 
and the right to pursue happiness, on 
homogeneity of ideals and purposes. 

In terms of area, our outlying parts 
would together make almost half 
another continental United States. 
Alaska alone has nearly one-third as 
much territory. We are rich in islands. 
The Philippines, our second largest 
outlying territory, includes more than 
seven thousand, the Virgin group 
about fifty, beside the several which 
make up Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Samoa, 
and Guam. Together they total nearly 
105,000 square miles in area. 

But it is with the peoples in these 
far-flung territories, who through edu- 
cation must reach a homogeneous cul- 
ture so essential to our common wel- 
fare, that we are most concerned. In 
continental United States minority 
groups include 11,891,143 Negroes, 
with a school age group of 3,870,451, 
about two-thirds of whom are in 


school; 236,000 Indians with a school 
population of 94,600 of whom 81 per 
cent are in school. In non-continental 
United States our largest population 
group is in the Philippines. Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii follow in the order 
named. Over 14 million people in 1930 
lived in our several outlying parts. 

Since we are concerned in this ar- 
ticle chiefly with the non-continental 
minority groups, it may be of interest 
to summarize briefly a few salient 
facts concerned with their acquisition 
as parts of the United States and with 
their present administration and con- 
trol. The following table from Bulle- 
tin, 1931, No. 20, of the United States 
Office of Education gives such infor- 
mation. (See reference No. 1 in bib- 
liography which follows.) 


THE GENERAL EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEM 


Important as are considerations of 
location, area, and the like, since they 
all directly affect social and educa- 
tional practices and progress, the limi- 


TABLE I 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL OF THE PRINCIPAL OUTLYING PARTS OF THE 
UNITED StaTEs, JANUARY, 1930 














Under Control of Year in 
Name Executive Officer and Address Which 
Department Bureau Acquired 
ye) are Interior Governor, Juneau, Alaska 1867 
Canal Zone...... Independent Governor, Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone 1903 
GUAR osc eisie-s 5: Navy Island 
Governments Governor, Agana, Guam 1898 
TISWAML. wes sac Interior Governor, Honolulu, Hawaii 1898 
Samoa (American) Navy Island 
Governments Governor, Pago Pago, Tutuila 1900 
Swains Island..... Navy Governor, Pago Pago, Tutuila 1900 
Philippine Islands. War Insular Affairs Governor, Manila, P. I. 1898 
Puerto Rico...... War Insular Affairs Governor, San Juan, P. R. 1898 


Virgin Islands of 
the United States Navy* 


Governor, St. Thomas, Virgin 1917 
Islands 





* Transferred to Interior Department, March 18, 1931. 
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tations of this article confine us rather 
directly to education, and chiefly to 
that type of education for which the 
school systems are responsible. 

The wide differences—racial, eco- 
nomic, social, traditional—among the 
minority and indigenous peoples among 
whom education programs have been 
established under American auspices, 
are so well known as to need little 
elaboration. Each situation presents 
striking problems indigenous and pe- 
culiar to its history; its development, 
its people, its environment. Hawaii, 
where native Hawaiians are now a 
minority group, has developed into a 
racial melting pot essentially unlike, 
in its educational aspects, any other 
American situation. In the Philippines 
the influence of centuries of European 
culture exist side by side with that of 
numerous primitive and non-Chris- 
tian tribes. In Alaska the native popu- 
lation includes several types of In- 
dians and of Eskimos, each with quite 
different needs and in different stages 
of development; while Guam and 
Samoa still retain to a great extent 
the old primitive cultures. Yet in spite 
of these wide differences, there are 
many common problems and com- 
mon principles which underlie effec- 
tive educational practices. 

Wherever the acquisition of terri- 
tory has been accomplished the estab- 
lishment of public school systems has 
been among the earliest projects to get 
under way. At least in spirit, if not in 
literalness, and allowing for acknowl- 
edged mistakes in judgment and adap- 
tation, the schoolhouse has followed 
the flag. The ideal has been that of 
assimilation into a new civilization 
through education as a basic means. 
Building up a public school system 
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patterned after that in which the 
people of the United States have 
placed considerable pride and confi- 
dence is a great undertaking, consid- 
ered in connection with any one of our 
outlying parts, yet its necessity has 
been acknowledged and accepted as 
an unquestioned responsibility in each 
of them. 

Among the most significant of the 
universal problems is that of acquiring 
a common language. Little progress 
can be made in promoting common 
understandings of any kind until this 
is accomplished. Among the Indians 
in continental United States, as among 
the Indians and Eskimos in Alaska, 
many languages and dialects still pre- 
vail. In spite of a long period of ex- 
posure to American civilization and 
schools taught in English, a high per- 
centage of these populations have not 
yet acquired facility in the common 
tongue. Teaching English is still one 
of the serious difficulties in the schools. 

In the Territory of Hawaii, as in our 
other principal insular possessions, the 
Philippines and Puerto Rico, the suc- 
cess of the educational program is con- 
ditioned by its success in teaching and 
promoting the use of the English lan- 
guage. In Hawaii, English is univer- 
sally accepted as the common and 
basic language, yet facility in its use 
still offers difficulties. In the Puerto 
Rican schools both Spanish and Eng- 
lish are basic, and an effort at rearing 
a bilingual generation is under way. In 
the Philippines, while progress toward 
universal education is still retarded by 
the lack of facility in the use of an ac- 
cepted common language, the situa- 
tion is reported as improving. 

In general, the indigenous people 
for whose education we are responsi- 
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ble are predominantly rural—at least 
non-urban. The difficulties encount- 
ered in the education of our own rural 
population, still far from solved, are 
intensified among our indigenous and 
minority groups. Relative isolation, 
inadequate school financing, and diffi- 
culty of securing and preparing a pro- 
fessional staff offer obstacles to prog- 
ress. 

Wherever native races come in con- 
tact with and must eventually par- 
ticipate in an industrial and economic 
life quite different from their own tra- 
ditional one, a school program adapted 
to their ability levels, organized to 
promote adjustment to changing so- 
cial conditions, yet in harmony with 
their environment and presented in 
terms and through materials they un- 
derstand, is a primary essential. Meet- 
ing the complex situations of modern 
civilized living offers difficulties even 
for those who have grown up with it. 

In coping with problems arising 
from New World influences there is 
the ever-present danger of imposing 
on an unassimilated people our own 
educational system. It is apparent 
that mistakes have been made. Re- 
ports from education officials of the 
several groups considered in this sur- 
vey indicate a general recognition of 
the need for readjustment and adap- 
tation. Vocational education programs 
are receiving special attention. The 
formulation of programs adapted to 
overcome the exceedingly high per- 
centage of illiteracy, judged by Ameri- 
can standards, of health programs de- 
signed to help both children and adults 
to acquire a fundamental reorganiza- 
tion of traditional modes of living es- 
sential to community life under mod- 
ern conditions and the closer contacts 


of modern civilization—offer other 
problems momentous in character and 
common to the several groups. The 
possibility of achieving these ends is 
based on improved economic condi- 
tions. Promoting a common language, 
literacy, economic welfare, and health 
are closely intertwined. 

Common also to each educational 
program is the necessity of preserving 
the best in native cultures, religions, 
arts, and crafts, as well as the special 
gifts and talents with which as indi- 
viduals and groups the native and 
minority peoples are so richly en- 
dowed. Such preservation involves 
much more than intelligent and sym- 
pathetic appreciation and understand- 
ing. It involves long-term educational 
programs including basic training in 
the arts and crafts, often a redirection 
of their processes and outcomes, and 
in many cases the creation of a market 
for the output which will insure satis- 
factory economic returns. 

As education proceeds with all the 
minority peoples the aim is to transfer 
responsibility for administration, su- 
pervision, and instruction in the en- 
tire system as rapidly as possible to 
the groups themselves. This is in ac- 
cord with the very earliest policy of 
the United States, when William 
Howard Taft, then Governor Gen- 
eral, enunciated the doctrine of the 
Philippines for the Filipinos. In Puerto 
Rico and in the Philippine Islands it 
has practically been achieved. Native 
teachers predominate, not only among 
elementary and secondary schools, but 
in the higher administrative and su- 
pervisory positions as well. In the In- 
dian Service and to a more limited ex- 
tent in Alaska, the training of natives 
to fill teaching positions, as well as 
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nursing, social, and professional posi- 
tions, is progressing, and the transfer 
of responsibility for these duties is go- 
ing on wherever possible or consistent 
with efficiency. 

By way of recapitulation, then, a 
sequence of detailed school problems 
grows out of the common basic objec- 
tive of integrating native and minor- 
ity peoples into a new social and 
economic order. Reports of education 
officials working in the different situa- 
tions with which we are concerned in- 
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EpvucaTION FoR NATIVES 
or ALASKA 


Alaska, the first of our several non- 
contiguous territories to become a 
part of the United States, was ac- 
quired, as is well known, by purchase 
from Russia in 1867. Its wealth, in 
furs and minerals particularly, led to 
its partial settlement by white people 
from the United States and elsewhere. 
At the present time the native popu- 
lation constitutes about half the total . 
population and approximates 30,000 


TABLE II* 
Statistics oN TotaL Poputation, ScHoot PorpuLaTion, ScHooL ENROLLMENT AND 
Prr CENT oF ScHOOL PopuLATION ENROLLED IN ScHoo.t For U. S. TERRITORIAL 
Possessions, INCLUDING THE AMERICAN INDIAN 











Total School Age Per cent 

Population Population Enrollment Enrolled 
Philippine Islands.. 12,252,000 3,224,104 1,121,233 35 
Puerto Rico....... 1,544,000 530 , 148 221,248 42 
OO ee 368 , 000 111,953 71,657 64 
Ro oiascens 19,000 5,186 3,683 71 
American Samoa... 10,000 2,984 1,952 65 
Canal Zone....... 39,000 8,729 7,003 80 
Alaska (natives)... 29 , 983 8,285 7,070 85 
Nee 236 ,000 94,612 76,905 81 





* Data for Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Canal Zone taken from “Statistics of State School Systems.” (U.S. Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1931, No. 20, Chapter II.) Data for Alaska secured from Indian Office. Data for 
Indians taken from Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1931. 


dicate that there are many pertinent 
and as yet unsolved problems com- 
mon to or similar in all of them. They 
are inherent in the building up of com- 
plete educational systems adapted to 
achieve the same general purpose 
though in widely differing situations. 

A general idea of the progress made 
in getting children in school in the 
principal outlying parts of the United 
States may be had from tabular in- 
formation given in Table II. Com- 
parable data on certain other items 
concerned with kinds of school and 
per capita costs for 1929-30 are given 
in Table III. 





people. The natives have no land al- 
lotments nor reservations correspond- 
ing to those given Indians in the 
United States, nor do they own oil, 
timber, mineral lands, and the like, 
Homesteads have been applied for 
and received in limited numbers, and 
a few natives are farmers in the pro- 
ductive areas. In general, the native 
people are scattered at intervals along 
the coast and on the great rivers. They 
live in villages varying in size from 30 
to 40 people to those of 500 or in a few 
cases even more. The village rather 
than the tribe is the unit, and in gen- 
eral the communities are widely scat- 
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tered and have little communication 
with each other. In Southeastern 
Alaska, however, the population is 
less scattered, and the Indians in that 
section constitute a goodly portion of 
the population of several towns, as 
well as practically the whole popula- 
tion in a number of native villages. 
There are several rather distinct ra- 
cial groups among the natives. The 
Eskimos and Aleuts (inhabitants of 
the Aleutian Islands and immediate 
vicinity) make up about 19,000 of the 
30,000 native people. Five different 
Indian groups make up the remaining 
11,000. Geographically the native 
population is distributed in divisions 
which are recognized also, with two 
additions, as basic in the school super- 
visory organization. These districts 
are Southwestern Alaska with a popu- 
lation of approximately 6,000, chiefly 
Indians; Northwestern Alaska whose 
population is largely Eskimo and 
numbers about 8,600; the Alaskan 
Peninsula and the Aleutian Islands 
with nearby parts of the Alaskan 
coast, with approximately 7,000 Eski- 
mos and Aleuts; and the fourth divi- 
sion including the Kuskokwim and 
upper Yukon Rivers, and a large part 
of the interior. The population of 
the fourth division numbers approxi- 
mately 8,000 natives and is made up 
of both Indian and Eskimo groups. 
Fishing and trapping are the chief 
means of making a living on the part 
of the natives. Fish and game are 
abundant in many parts of Alaska, 
though of course as civilization ad- 
vances the supply becomes more and 
more limited. Canneries and stores are 
conducted by the natives to some ex- 
tent. The reindeer industry was intro- 
duced by the United States Office of 





Education to replace the dwindling 
game resources and as a basic indus- 
try for economic security. The sale 
and carving of ivory and similar na- 
tive industries and employment as 
laborers and in the mines and can- 
neries are other means of making a 
living. Standards of living are still 
simple and primitive in most com- 
munities, though a number of natives 
have substantial homes and reason- 
able incomes from the sources indi- 
cated. 

Alaska is organized and governed 
as a territory of the United States. 
There are two free public school sys- 
tems: that maintained by territorial 
officials from territorial funds and 
that for the native Alaskans sup- 
ported and directed by the Federal 
Government through the Office of In- 
dian Affairs at Washington. Natives 
attend both types of schools, though 
the majority are enrolled in those 
maintained by the Government. In 
general the government village schools 
have a relatively small enrollment 
covering the elementary grades only. 
Native children, therefore, often avail 
themselves of the high school facilities 
offered by local territorial high schools. 
In addition, either by special arrange- 
ment or otherwise, where native 
schools are not available they at- 
tend the territorial schools. 


The Schools 


The social, economic, and educa- 
tional welfare of native Alaskans is 
largely the responsibility of the Direc- 
tor of Education for the Office of In- 
dian Affairs, to which office this re- 
sponsibility was transferred from the 
Office of Education in 1931. Quite 
generally in native communities the 
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school is the center of all types of 
activities. Most schools are medical 
centers, and a physician’s or nurse’s 
home is often a part of the school 
plant. Reindeer, medical, and hospital 
services are usually available at the 
schoolhouse, for until 1929 the rein- 
deer industry among natives was di- 
rected by school authorities and car- 
ried on through school superintend- 
ents and teachers. In that year it was 
transferred to the Governor of the 
Territory. However, the schools still 
assist the natives with this as with 
other economic problems. 

The school is therefore usually the 
logical industrial and social as well as 
educational center of community life. 
The typical native community-school 
center includes the schoolhouse, the 
teacher’s residence, often a part of the 
school building, and quarters for the 
school nurse. Where nurses are not 
available the teachers are supplied 
with simple remedies which they dis- 
pense to the native communities they 
serve, being health officers as well as 
teachers. 

In the larger centers a physician 
and hospital are maintained. In sev- 
eral small centers there are hospitals 
in charge of competent nurses. In a 
few of the larger places the regular 
physician is appointed for part-time 
service to natives. These physicians 
not only render medical service to the 
natives when called upon, but they 
are charged also with duties concerned 
with community and home sanitation 
and disease prevention. During the 
summer a medical boat operates on 
the Tanana and Yukon Rivers, serv- 
ing the numerous communities along 
the route. The medical service proper 
—that is, exclusive of school service— 


includes 7 hospitals, having from 12 
to 24 beds each, with necessary physi- 
cians and nurses, three small hospitals 
in charge of nurses, and medical at- 
tention for natives through contract 
or agreement with five additional pri- 
vate hospitals. The staff consists of 10 
physicians, 1 dentist, 39 nurses, and 
minor employees. 

The schools for natives are sup- 
ported wholly by the Federal Govern- 
ment. They are in charge of a director 
of education, stationed at Juneau, and 
six district superintendents, each in 
charge of a district containing from 15 
to 22 day schools and from 25 to 53 
teachers. There are three boarding 
schools in three of the six school dis- 
tricts. They are organized particularly 
to offer training in industries suited to 
native ability and the Alaskan en- 
vironment and to improve standards 
of living. These schools give practical 
training in home making, cooking, 
sewing, homecraft such as blanket and 
basket weaving, for girls, and boat 
building, sled construction, the opera- 
tion and repair of gas engines (used 
extensively in river craft), the making 
of snowshoes, tanning, taxidermy, 
carving in wood and ivory, animal 
culture, agriculture, business meth- 
ods and clerical work for boys chiefly, 
but to some extent for girls also. The 
boarding school at Eklutna maintains 
a school farm. There are also a vegeta- 
ble garden, chickens, and cows, which 
contribute to the food served the 
faculty and students. The boarding 
school at White Mountain aims to 
promote and improve ivory carving, 
an art at which the natives have long 
been adept and which is now becom- 
ing of some commercial importance. 

In the day schools there are shops 
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used by children and adults for teach- 
ing and carrying on carpentry, boat 
and sled making and repairing, furni- 
ture making, and other industries es- 
sential to improved living standards 
in the respective communities. Cook- 
ing, sewing, and home making are 
taught in the school or in the teach- 
er’s kitchen and home. Health teach- 
ing is emphasized in all schools. Night 
schools for adults are open in a num- 
ber of communities. The curriculum is 
as practica) as possible, designed to 
give the natives a working knowledge 
of English and improve their eco- 
nomic efficiency and promote better 
standards of living during gradual ad- 
justment to the changes necessary to 
a people living in increasingly closer 
contact with civilization. Altogether 
the federal schools enroll 4,358 native 
pupils in 102 days schools and three 
boarding schools. There are 221 teach- 
ers under the immediate supervision 
of the six district superintendents and 
the resident director in charge. 


‘ EDUCATION IN PuERTO Rico 


Puerto Rico, the nearest to the con- 
tinent of our insular parts, lies ap- 
proximately 1,400 miles Southeast of 
New York where the Atlantic and 
Caribbean meet. Its rural sections are 
the most densely populated of the 
United States. It has a warm, equable 
climate, and an intensively cultivated 
and productive soil. The most impor- 
tant products are sugar, tobacco, cof- 
fee, and citrous fruits, important in 
about the order named. Pineapples, 
bananas, miscellaneous farm and vege- 
table crops are also produced and ex- 
ported, as are fine embroidery, drawn 
work, and other types of needle work. 
The people of Puerto Rico are 





largely Latin in race and culture, 
the latter modified by centuries of 
primitive environment and more re- 
cently by 30 years of contact with 
North Americans. Spanish coloniza- 
tion began soon after discovery. The 
small group of Indians which Ponce de 
Leon found in Puerto Rico in 1509 
was unable to preserve its identity 
during the troublesome history of the 
island and has practically disappeared 
through war, disease, emigration, en- 
forced labor, and intermarriage. These 
Indians have, however, contributed a 
recognizable trace of their blood to the 
present population. During the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries Negro slaves were intro- 
duced, and even early in the sixteenth 
century the number of Negroes on the 
island was larger than that of whites. 
The peasant class of the present time 
is made up largely of descendants of 
the early Spanish settlers. The urban 
population is highly mixed. As a rule 
for the island as a whole, the property 
and professional classes are white; the 
laboring classes, exclusive of the peas- 
ant mountaineers most of whom are 
pure Spanish, are in varying degrees 
colored. Race lines are not as strictly 
drawn as on the mainland. Negroes 
are found in all walks of life and are 
numerous in the teaching profession. 
Colored pupils attend the schools on 
terms of equality. Spanish is the com- 
mon language of the country, and at 
least the educated classes show the ef- 
fects of a decided Latin cultural back- 
ground. 

Industrialized agriculture is the pre- 
vailing industry, and the population 
is approximately 75 per cent rural, 
The land is owned and tilled chiefly 
by large landholders. Agricultural la- 
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borers on the large sugar, coffee, and 
fruit estates do not to any extent own 
homes or garden plots. The average 
earnings of a rural family, even when 
supplemented by the income of women 
and children from embroidery and 
other types of hand work, rarely ex- 
ceeds $250 or $275 cash annually. 
Food is as high as on the mainland. 
The population has been increasing 
rapidly for a number of years and is 
believed by many authorities on eco- 
nomics to be now beyond the possibil- 
ity of the island’s resources to support. 
The rural population lives in semi- 
primitive fashion. One- or two-room 
buildings of wood or native materials 
predominate, often raised on poles, 
partly to keep them off the ground, 
but partly also to give them an even 
foundation, as the country is moun- 
tainous and broken by gulches and 
steep mountain sides into isolated lo- 
calities. 

The economic situation, always seri- 
ous, is aggravated by the world-wide 
depression. Standards of living are 
low, and malnutrition and insanitary 
conditions are among the serious 
problems the health and educational 
authorities are trying to solve. 

The island is governed by a gov- 
ernor and nine administrative officials 
appointed by the President of the 
United States, or by the governor 
with the consent of the Senate of 
Puerto Rico and the Insular Legisla- 
ture. The latter consists of two houses 
whose members are elected by the 
people, with the usual powers of such 
bodies, subject, of course, to the pro- 
visions of the Organic Act passed by 
Congress in 1917 establishing the civil 
government for Puerto Rico. The 
people are citizens of the United 


States, with practically the same sta- 
tus as citizens of a territory. Local 
government is carried on through mu- 
nicipalities corresponding somewhat 
to counties and townships on the 
mainland. Local municipal officers are 
elected by the people. Their functions 
are somewhat limited because of the 
broad functions of the insular govern- 
ment. 


The Schools 


Immediately following the Ameri- 
can occupation schools were estab- 
lished which in organization, curricu- 
lum, and practice were patterned after 
those on the mainland. The people of 
Puerto Rico have “felt instinctively 
that education was the way out of 
their difficulties,” according to Dr. 
Jose Padin, and they have made great 
sacrifices to maintain schools. Within 
the short space of time since the 
American occupation they have es- 
tablished a school system reaching 
into every municipality, have erected 
school buildings, have developed an 
administrative organization and teach- 
ing personnel manned almost entirely 
by their own citizens, have created 
agencies for training their own profes- 
sional staff, and have built up a uni- 
versity of recognized standing. 

The school system is centralized in 
administrative organization and sup- 
port. General control is centered in the 
insular department of education, with 
a commissioner of education appointed 
by the President at its head, assisted 
by a professional staff. The central 
staff, because of the smallness and 
compactness of the island and the de- 
gree of centralization in administra- 
tion, supervises the schools closely 
and intensively, working through lo- 
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cal superintendents who are appointed 
and placed by the commissioner of 
education. For local school adminis- 
tration there are 45 districts compos- 
ing the 77 municipalities—the civil 
units into which the island is divided. 
The districts range in size from small 
rural sections with approximately 40 
teachers to one of 380 teachers in the 
capital city of San Juan. The func- 
tions of the district superintendents 
are similar to those exercised by school 
superintendents on the mainland. 
They are, however, responsible to 
the central education office, where 
policies are initiated, rather than to 
a local district board as in systems on 
the mainland. There is a school direc- 
tor appointed by the mayor in each 
district who acts as business manager 
for the system. 

The public schools are supported 
very largely from insular funds appro- 
priated by the legislature from moneys 
collected for all governmental pur- 
poses. There is no regular insular 
school tax as such. Municipalities as- 
sume a small share of the total ex- 
penditures, collecting this share from 
a municipal property tax. In 1931 the 
people of Puerto Rico appropriated 
approximately one-third of their total 
governmental revenues for the sup- 
port of their schools, yet in spite of 
this relatively generous provision, par- 
ticularly in view of the economic level 
of the islanders, only about 40 per 
cent of their children are in school, a 
fact due not to lack of appreciation of 
education but to inability to finance 
an adequate school system. 

In establishing centralized school 
support and utilizing various sources 
from which to draw funds other than 
property taxation, Puerto Rico has 


been wiser than many of the states 
on the mainland. Centralized support 
helps to reduce extreme inequalities 
which would exist in school facilities 
provided in different parts of the 
island if the burden of support were 
borne wholly by local units. Not all 
inequalities are as yet ironed out, 
however. Under provisions of the 
school laws, municipalities are ex- 
pected to provide buildings, furniture, 
supplies, and maintenance. Teachers’ 
salaries are paid by the insular govern- 
ment. Municipalities, however, may 
and do employ extra teachers and pay 
extra salaries with the approval of the 
commissioner of education. 

There are two rather distinct types 
of school organization in Puerto Rico, 
one which prevails in urban centers 
and another quite different organiza- 
tion in rural sections. 

The schools in urban communities 
are organized on the 8-4 plan, with 
the exception of one city in which the 
6-3-3 plan is being tried out experi- 
mentally. Elementary school offerings 
include those commonly taught on the 
mainland but differ basically in the 
provision that both Spanish and Eng- 
lish are included in the curriculum as 
subjects in which proficiency must be 
reached by all children. In all schools, 
urban and rural, Spanish is the lan- 
guage of instruction up to and includ- 
ing the fourth grade. All subjects are 
taught in that language, and English 
is taught as a special subject. The 
fifth grade is a transition period. After 
the fifth year Spanish becomes a spe- 
cial subject and English the language 
of instruction. 

The secondary schools offer three 
different curricula: general or scien- 
tific, commercial, and vocational. Vo- 
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cational education, now receiving aid 
from Federal Board funds, is a recent 
development in the island and is grow- 
ing rapidly in the number of students 
enrolled and improving in the type of 
courses offered. 

The school organization in the rural 
zones provides for two types of or- 
ganization known as first and second 
units. The rural first unit organization 
is planned for the first six years or 
grades and leads to the second unit 
offering a three-year course. At the 
present time first units do not in all 
cases offer all six years or grades, since 
the system is in the process of develop- 
ment and, as indicated, school facili- 
ties are inadequate. The aim of the 
first-unit schools is to provide rural 
children with the traditional equip- 
ment of primary education fitting 
them for entrance into the second- 
unit schools or for further academic 
work in traditionally-organized schools. 
These schools have no vocational ob- 
jectives but offer incidental or appre- 
ciative courses in garden and hand 
work. 

Since there are not enough school 
building nor teachers to accommodate 
all the children three different types 
of organization are to be found in the 
first-unit schools: (1) a single-session 
plan which provides for a full school 
day for all children; (2) a double-ses- 
sion plan which contemplates a two- 
group organization; one group gen- 
erally made up of pupils in the first 
grade attends mornings from nine to 
twelve; a second group generally made 
up of pupils in the second and third 
grades attends during the afternoon 
from one to four; and (3) a mixed plan 
so arranged that the first three grades 
attend one-half day and the fourth, 


fifth, and sixth grades attend during 
the whole day. The subjects taught in 
the first-unit schools include oral Eng- 
lish, Spanish, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, health education, civic train- 
ing, geography, history of Puerto 
Rico, agriculture and nature study, 
and industrial work. 

The second-unit schools in Puerto 
Rico constitute a unique contribution 
to rural education. They are con- 
solidated schools of a vocational type 
enrolling children above the third 
grade, and they offer in addition to 
the usual academic subjects agricul- 
ture, home economics, and trades. 

The curriculum of the second-unit 
schools is formulated to contribute 
directly to improving standards of liv- 
ing in general, but especially in the 
home, improving the general eco- 
nomic status of the rural people and 
to the promotion of health and sanita- 
tion. Approximately half the day is 
devoted to academic subjects and half 
to vocational work. The vocational 
courses offered differ among the 39 
second-unit schools now established in 
different parts of the island, but they 
usually include agriculture, tin work, 
carpentry, shoe repairing, electricity, 
auto mechanics, and such trades and 
industries as local needs and practices 
indicate should be developed. For 
girls there are courses in embroidery 
and other types of needlework, lace 
making, cooking, social welfare work. 

In each school there is a plot of 
ground of at least five acres for prac- 
tical work in agriculture. Pupils work- 
ing in any agricultural project are 
given one-third of the net proceeds of 
the crop if sold or suitable for dis- 
tribution. The school farm supplies 
the school lunch room with vegetables 
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and meat for the table. It also helps to 
increase and improve the breeds of 
domestic animals. 

Carpentry is taught in all schools. 
The boys build fences, animal houses; 
repair school buildings; make tables, 
chairs, beds, and domestic articles of 
the kind useful in the homes. Shoe 
making is taught in nearly all schools 
and fills a very practical need. 

In home economics the girls are 
taught plain cooking and dressmak- 
ing. Well-planned diets based on what 
Puerto Rico produces are of utmost 
importance from a practical point of 
view, and the schools emphasize 
proper feeding both in regular courses 
and through the school lunch. The 
equipment is simple, resembling very 
closely that used in the homes. Char- 
coal stoves as used throughout the 
island, simple homemade cupboards, 
inexpensive cooking utensils are found 
where home economics is taught. In- 
dustrial work, especially embroidery, 
is taught to the girls for commercial 
value. 

An important objective of the sec- 
ond-unit schools is that they become 
vital social centers around which the 
life of the community will eventually 
revolve. There is a social welfare 
worker in each school who is a liaison 
officer between the home and the 
school and who promotes, with the 
teachers, better standards of living. 
Libraries and playgrounds are estab- 
lished in all second-unit schools. Both 
are open to adults, as well as to chil- 
dren, throughout the day and eve- 
ning. 

The Puerto Rican schools have es- 
tablished standards in administration, 
supervision, and qualifications of teach- 
ers higher than in some states on the 


mainland. The minimum qualifica- 
tions of teachers, for example, are now 
two years beyond high school gradua- 
tion. Curricula have been developed, 
adapted to the special status and 
needs of the people and schools reor- 
ganized to contribute materially to 
the social and economic welfare of the 
people. Puerto Rico has developed a 
high grade professional, supervisory, 
and research staff at the central edu- 
cation office which is rapidly improv- 
ing the administration, supervision, 
and instruction in the schools through- 
out the island. Inadequacy of funds to 
enable the schools to reach 100 per 
cent of the children is at present the 
most pressing problem. 


EDUCATION IN THE 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The Virgin Islands, like Puerto 
Rico, were discovered and named by 
Columbus on his second voyage in 
1493. They have had an eventful his- 
tory and have changed ownership 
often. The Dutch, English, Spanish, 
and French visited them at intervals 
during their early history, and during 
the seventeenth century they were 
often the resort of pirates and buc- 
caneers. Finally they became the 
property of the Danes, who held 
them at least 250 years preceding 
their purchase by the United States. 

Slavery and insurrection have played 
a tragic réle in their history. While 
slavery thrived they were an impor- 
tant slave market, and for many years 
settlers of the islands flourished 
through cotton and sugar plantations 
cultivated by slave labor. Finally the 
slaves compelled the Danes to declare 
their freedom on July 4, 1748, follow- 
ing the last of many insurrections. 
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Their strategic position led to their 
purchase by the United States in 
1917. Until 1931 the islands were a 
naval station and were governed by 
the Navy. After a comprehensive so- 
cial and economic survey, followed by 
a careful study of the educational 
situation, Congress transferred re- 
sponsibility to the Department of 
the Interior, placing the government 
under civil control. A governor and 
executive staff were appointed by the 
President and the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the new form of govern- 
ment has been functioning since 
March, 1931. There are departments 
of public health, industry, public 
works, public welfare, and education, 
with a commissioner or director in 
charge of each, and a government at- 
torney, all parts of the executive staff. 
There is an agricultural experiment 
station, with a vocational school con- 
ducted by the education department 
in connection with the experimental 
farm. There are two well-equipped 
hospitals, physicians and nurses as- 
signed to different sections of the 
islands, and the necessary minor offi- 
cials. 

The legislative branch consists of 
two colonial councils, part of whose 
members are appointed by the gov- 
ernor and part elected by the people. 
One of the councils represents two of 
the three inhabited islands, namely, 
St. Thomas and St. John. 7 he other 
represents the largest of the islands, 
St. Croix. Occasionally the councils sit 
together and pass resolutions which 
are in the nature of recommendations 
to the governor. Suffrage is restricted 
to males 25 years of age who have a 
clear annual income of $300 and have 
resided in the islands at least five 


years. Fewer than a thousand voters 
qualify under these restrictions, three- 
fourths of whom are colored. Income 
and sex qualifications are a carry-over 
from the Danish regime. Native resi- 
dents of the Virgin Islands were ad- 
mitted to United States citizenship in 
1927. 

Social and economic problems are 
varied and serious in the Virgin 
Islands. The people are both urban 
and rural in psychology and residence. 
They present considerable diversity of 
occupations and occupational inter- 
ests and are widely separated by 
ocean channels. They do not consti- 
tute an economic unit, nor, because of 
caste and color, a social one. The 
population and productiveness of the 
islands are decreasing and had been 
for many years before their purchase 
from Denmark. 

The people depend for a living on 
sugar production, confined now chiefly 
to St. Croix; on port activities in St. 
Thomas, fueling of ships in particu- 
lar; some tourist trade, and the export 
of bay rum and cattle. The decline in 
these industries is due to changed con- 
ditions of trade and shipping routes, 
and to the general financial crisis. 

The economic status is generally low. 
Productive industries are few, wages 
low; unemployment and irregular em- 
ployment, and an apparent lack of 
thrift due to inadequate education, 
all have led to low standards of living, 
and to a large number of people on 
dole. Migration to continental United 
States and a high death rate are the 
chief causes of a continuing decrease 
in population. 

There are now approximately 22,000 
people in the Virgin Islands, more 
than 90 per cent of whom are Negroes 
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or of mixed white and Negro blood. 
These figures do not indicate the 
shades of color and caste and the 
prejudice among groups based on these 
differences. The report of the educa- 
tional survey sponsored by Tuskegee 
and Hampton Institutes throws much 
light on this phase of the Virgin 
Islands situation and leads to the con- 
clusion that community solidarity can- 
not be achieved in the islands nor 
satisfactory progress made until toler- 
ance and mutual appreciation among 
the groups are attained. 

Extensive rehabilitation projects are 
under way in the Virgin Islands. The 
policy of Congress so far has been one 
of mutual cooperation—to work with 
the islanders in plans that will even- 
tually improve their economic status, 
make the island government self-sup- 
porting, and at the same time achieve 
desirable objectives in human develop- 
ment. In recent years Congress has 
appropriated for the support of the 
government and for rehabilitation and 
social services, $400,000 annually, 
matching the revenue raised in the 
islands. 

To promote economic independence 
of individuals interested in farming 
the government has two projects un- 
der way: First, land has been pur- 
chased and is being divided into small 
homesteads and sold on long-time 
payments. The agricultural experi- 
ment station is cooperating toward 
improved farm methods and better 
living standards while the homestead- 
ing process is under way. Second, co- 
operatives for the sale of farm produce 
are now successfully operating, and 
vegetables heretofore practically un- 
known on the islands are being pro- 
duced for sale and to vary the diet. 





The department of industries is co- 
operating with the schools in develop- 
ing handicrafts and assisting in the 
sale of others. Pottery and rug making 
are examples of recently developed in- 
dustries. Other activities concerned 
with promoting the tourist trade are 
under way, as are promotion of the 
bay rum, cattle, and fishing indus- 
tries, the encouragement of food gar- 
dens, fruit and vegetable canning, and 
the like. 

For rehabilitation of the people, 
promoting their health, improving 
their standards of living; for gen- 
eral remedial work, in the rehabilita- 
tion of family life and in providing for 
the care of orphans and dependent 
children, the departments of health 
and education are functioning cooper- 
atively in long-term remedial plans 
and relief measures. 


The Schools 


The task of the school system must 
be judged in the light of the situation 
described. Only an education articu- 
lating with the social and economic 
situation, bridging the gap between 
the home and the school, and offering 
adequate facilities for health, indus- 
trial and agricultural training can 
function effectively in a program 
which must change the environment 
and rehabilitate socially and eco- 
nomically the people of the islands. 
The educational authorities are now 
committed to the purpose of organiz- 
ing and maintaining such a system, 
following out the spirit and the letter 
of the educational survey to which 
reference has previously been made. 

The school system is an integral 
part of the administration of the civil 
government. It functions as a depart- 
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ment of the executive organization of 
the government. Support comes from 
direct appropriation from govern- 
mental funds raised in part from 
island revenues and in part appro- 
priated by Congress. Responsibility 
for the administration of the schools 
is assigned to the director of education 
appointed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior and responsible to the governor 
for the conduct of the schools. Ap- 
proximately $100,000 per year has been 
appropriated for schools under the 
present civil government, an expendi- 
ture of about $30 per capita of the 
school enrollment. 

The director is assisted by a super- 
visor of elementary schools and four 
assistant supervisors, one of music, 
two of health, and one of home eco- 
nomics for the whole system. Two as- 
sistant supervisors, formerly Jeanes 
supervisors in continental United 
States, assist in supervising the rural 
schools of St. Croix. 

The school organization is looking 
toward a 6-3-3 plan. All elementary 
schools, of which there are 19, offer 
six years of elementary school work. 
There are two junior high schools lo- 
cated in St. Croix and one junior- 
senior high school located at St. 
Thomas. The latter is at present suffi- 
cient to accommodate all children pre- 
pared for senior high school work. The 
term throughout the system is 10 
months; the school enrollment for 
1932, 3228. Practically all children of 
school age are enrolled in school and 
attend with reasonable regularity. 
There are a number of private de- 
nominational schools which, like the 
public schools, are under direction of 
the education authorities. Services of 
school nurses as well as medical and 


dental service at public expense are 
available to all children whether in 
public or in private schools. 

In all of the schools curriculum re- 
vision is in progress, designed defi- 
nitely for the conditions peculiar to 
and the objectives desirable in the lo- 
cal situation. Formal work in the three 
R’s is gradually giving way to a prac- 
tical activity program emphasizing 
health, music, character building, sew- 
ing and other phases of home mak- 
ing, carpentry and woodwork, basket 
weaving, and similar offerings closely 
associated with local needs and com- 
munity life. 

The school health program is a di- 
rect practical attack on some of the 
serious problems indicated above and 
is in a number of its phases worthy 
of emulation by school systems on the 
mainland. Among these the following 
are worthy of mention: There is an 
adequate number of school nurses, 
classrooms are visited regularly, and 
children in need of attention referred 
to them. Examinations are made regu- 
larly and follow-up care under direc- 
tion of the physician in charge is given 
when necessary. Through these and 
other generous provisions for medical 
and dental service, and through super- 
vision of classroom work, there is a 
growing appreciation of the impor- 
tance of health instruction and the 
opportunities which the schools offer 
for ultimately improving conditions 
through such instruction. School gar- 
dens and school lunches are main- 
tained in a number of schools, and 
there are noticeable efforts to realize 
through these a closer coordination 
with the homes. School luncheons of- 
fer an opportunity and are utilized for 
a direct attack on the pressing prob- 
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lem of malnutrition and at the same 


time training in food production, 
preparation, and serving. The lunch- 
eon menus usually include products 
raised in the school gardens or pur- 
chased at low prices and within the 
ability of pupils to duplicate at home. 

In school buildings and equipment, 
number of teachers, provisions for 
medical attention, education facilities 
are reasonably adequate for present 
needs and directed toward healthful 
growth. 

There are three public libraries lo- 
cated in the islands which have re- 
cently completed the third year of a 
thorough reorganization made possi- 
ble by a three-year grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. These libraries 
are making an excellent beginning 
toward the provision of satisfactory 
library service for the islands. 


EpvucaTION IN Hawatt 


The Territory of Hawaii, which be- 
came an integral part of the United 
States by annexation in 1898, is 2100 
miles Southwest of San Francisco. It 
is made up of a number of islands, five 
important and inhabited ones, which 
together are somewhat smaller than 
Delaware and Connecticut combined, 
and in which live approximately 368,- 
000 people representing what is said 
to be a greater diversity of races and 
cultures than is found in like condi- 
tions anywhere in the world. The situ- 
ation is unique in many respects, the 
chief one probably being that because 
of the smallness of the territory and 
low mobility of the people there is an 
opportunity generally considered un- 
matched elsewhere for people of differ- 
ent races and cultures growing in abil- 
ity to understand and appreciate each 
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other and to work together for their c 
common welfare. a t 
The wide diversity in racial repre- iA 0 


sentation is due in part to the unique 
situation of the islands at “‘the cross- 
roads of the Pacific,”’ but still more to 
the fact that for more than 50 years 
direct efforts to secure an adequate 
supply of workers have resulted in 
bringing together in the several islands 
which constitute the territory a va- 
riety of generally considered ‘alien’ 
races. The educational situation is 
complicated somewhat by the fact 
that political divisions of the terri- 
tory, corresponding roughly to coun- 
ties on the mainland, are separated by 
large bodies of water. The school or- . 
ganization, though highly centralized 
for the territory, must function under 
widely different conditions in dis- 
tinctly separated parts. 

The original Hawaiians were Poly- : 
nesians who are said to have settled ; 
in Hawaii about 500 s.c. When Cap- 
tain Cook discovered the islands in ! 

} 
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1778 he found a friendly and hospita- 
ble people numbering, according to re- 
liable estimates, about 300,000. By 
1823 the population had, according to 
estimates, dwindled to 142,000, and 
the number has been decreasing con- 
stantly ever since. Pure Hawaiians, 
according to the 1930 census, number 
22,636, or about 6 per cent of the ter- 
ritorial population (see reference No. 
22 in bibliography following). The im- 
portation of laborers began in 1852, ‘ 
when 200 Chinese were employed un- 
der the auspices of the Rural Hawai- 
ian Agricultural Society and brought 
to the islands. Later other Polyne- 
sian groups—Japanese, Portuguese, 
Koreans, and many others—came in 
large numbers. The situation as to ra- 








cial constitution of the total popula- 
tion in 1930 is shown in Table IV; and 
of the school population, in Table V. 


TABLE IV 


RacrtaL CHARACTER OF THE TOTAL Popvu- 
LATION OF Hawatl, 1930* 














Race Number Per cent 
Hawaiian 22,636 6.1 
Caucasian Hawaiian 15,632 4.2 
Asiatic Hawaiian 12,592 3.4 
Portuguese 27 , 588 7.5 
Puerto Rican 6,671 1.8 
Spanish 1,219 0.3 
Other Caucasian 44,895 12.2 
Chinese 27,179 7.4 
Japanese 139,631 37.9 
Korean 6,461 1.8 
Filipino 63 , 052 17.1 
All others 780 0.3 

Total 368 , 336 100.0 





* Thayne M. Livesay, A Study of Public 
Education in Hawait, pp. 61, 72. 


TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL ENROLLMENT BY 
Race in Hawatl, (12 GRapss)* 














Race Number Per cent 
Hawaiian 3,198 4.5 
Part-Hawaiian 7,359 10.3 
Portuguese 5,845 8.2 
Puerto Rican 1,126 1.6 
Spanish 252 0.4 
Other Caucasian 2,790 3.9 
Chinese 6,439 9.0 
Japanese 38 ,643 54.1 
Korean 1,700 2.4 
Filipino 3,283 4.6 
All others 751 1.0 

Total 71,386 100.0 





* Thayne M. Livesay, op. cit., p. 30. 


The data in the tables show that 
members of the chief racial groups of 
the world are gathered in Hawaii. 
While class distinctions are said to 
be much as they are elsewhere, race 
distinctions have become somewhat 
blurred and have lost importance (see 
reference No. 21, bibliography). At 
schools, at social gatherings, and at 
work contacts are freely made among 
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Europeans, Orientals, and Hawaiians. 
There are no laws preventing inter- 
racial marriages. Racial or national 
lines are crossed in about one marriage 
in four. 

Important industries in Hawaii are 
those concerned with the raising and 
exporting of sugar; pineapples, includ- 
ing canning; and coffee—all involving 
industrialized agriculture carried on 
for the most part by large corpora- 
tions. This situation accounts for the 
great need for laborers which has led 
to the diverse racial composition of 
the population indicated above. 


The Schools 


Responsibility for the public schools 
is centralized in a territorial education 
department, with a superintendent of 
public instruction and a board of eight 
commissioners, all appointed by the 
governor, at the head of the system. 
The central department makes all ap- 
pointments of teachers, principals, 
and supervisors, regulates teacher cer- 
tification, textbook adoption, and per- 
forms other functions usually assigned 
to the administrative staff of a school 
system. The appointment of a super- 
intendent is subject to legislative ap- 
proval and is for a four-year term. The 
territory is divided into four counties, 
each with a board of school supervi- 
sors elected by the people. The county 
boards have charge of funds set aside 
for buildings and their repair, equip- 
ment, and maintenance. For supervi- 
sory purposes and local school admin- 
istration, the counties are divided into 
districts, of which there are eight each 
in charge of a supervisory principal. 
Four special supervisors, two of the 
three primary grades, one of grades 4 
to 6, and one supervisor of curriculum 
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are attached to the central depart- 
ment of education. There are also in 
that department divisions of voca- 
tional education, of hygiene, of den- 
tistry, of health and nutrition. There 
are special schools and classes for men- 
tally- and physically-handicapped chil- 
dren, and there is a territorial resi- 
dence school for the deaf and the 
blind. 

For school organization the depart- 
ment has adopted the 6-3-3 type and 
is moving toward its realization. There 
are 184 public schools, of which 17 in- 
clude or are devoted wholly to the 
intermediate grades and 9 are high 
schools. The others are elementary 
schools or include, with one or more 
other grades, grades 1 to 6. The enroll- 
ment in 1932 was 80,474 (see refer- 
ence No. 17, bibliography), approxi- 
mately three-fourths of which was in 
grades 1 to 6, less than one-fifth in 
grades 7, 8, and 9, and 6.6 per cent in 
grades 10, 11, and 12. The teaching 
staff numbers 2646 including certain 
special teachers and dental hygienists. 
It is apparent that Hawaii provides 
medical attention for and enrolls in its 
schools a high percentage of its school 
population. 

Among outstanding achievements 
of the schools during the biennium 
closed in 1932 the superintendent’s re- 
port lists the preparation of a new cur- 
riculum, entitled ‘“‘An Activity Pro- 
gram,” for elementary and intermedi- 
ate grades. The emphasis in the school 
program is placed on health educa- 
tion, curricular material adjusted to 
the needs of the people according to 
the particular locality in which the 
school is, and a wider use of the prob- 
lem- or unit-method of teaching. 

Vocational education is considered 








of special importance. The depart- 
ment recognizes, according to the 
biennial report of the superintendent, 
that the preparation of the youth of 
the territory to do the necessary work 
of the islands constitutes the most 
serious problem facing the schools. 
Agriculture has an important place in 
the present school program. Home 
economics is taught in the elementary 
and intermediate as well as in the sec- 
ondary schools. Courses in trades and 
industries are offered also. The schools 
conduct part-time and evening classes 
with general and vocational offerings. 
A recent evidence of this interest is 
that an important survey of schools 
and industry in Hawaii was made in 
1931 by a committee appointed by the 
governor assisted by Dr. Charles 
Prosser of Dinwiddie Institute as edu- 
cational expert. This committee made 
a careful study of the relation of edu- 
cation and industry in Hawaii and 
made important recommendations af- 
fecting the schools, 

The public school system is appar- 
ently increasingly devoted to solving 
the educational problems growing out 
of the unique population and occupa- 
tional situation in the territory. It 
offers medical, including dental serv- 
ice, specializes in health education, 
in citizenship education, and in pre- 
vocational and vocational offerings de- 
signed to assist in solving present so- 
cial and economic problems peculiar 
to Hawaii. Some index of the interest 
of the people in their schools is shown 
by the fact that of the total govern- 
mental expenditures Hawaii spends 
26.72 per cent on her schools. The 
total per capita costs in current ex- 
penditure for 1932 were $66.13; in 
elementary schools $59.61, intermedi- 
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ate schools $80.33, high schools 
$103.22. 


EDUCATION IN OTHER OUTLYING 
PARTS OF THE U.S. 


Education in the Philippines—with 
a population of 12,252,000, where ap- 
proximately 1,120,000 children are in 
school, and where the people, like the 
people of Puerto Rico and Hawaii, are 
making commendable efforts toward 
supporting on their own resources uni- 
versal education—confronts a quite 
different situation from that in any 
other of our outlying parts. As in all 
the others, adaptations and adjust- 
ments to environmental situations 
and peculiar needs are under way. 
The Philippines present more varied 
inter-group situations than any other 
one of the territories considered in 
this article. Interest in them and the 
unique educational problems to which 
they give rise are correspondingly en- 
gaging. 

Samoa and Guam under immediate 
direction of the Navy Department are 
inhabited chiefly by indigenous groups. 
In American Samoa education is su- 
pervised by the superintendent of edu- 
cation, who is the Navy chaplain of 
the naval station at Tutuila. The head 
of the teaching staff is the principal of 
one of the schools. There are 5 white 
and 47 Samoan teachers. There are 24 
public schools enrolling 2118 children. 
Children are required to attend school 
beginning at 6 years of age until the 
completion of the fourth grade. About 
400 children are enrolled in private de- 
nominational schools. 

In Guam the head of the depart- 
ment of education is also a naval offi- 
cer. There is a superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction who is in general charge 
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of the administration of the schools. 
There are 9 American teachers in the 
public schools. The remainder of the 
staff of about 130 teachers and super- 
visors is native. There are 26 schools, 
with an enrollment of 3676. The total 
population is about 18,000. 

Recently a new school was estab- 
lished in American Samoa which “‘con- 
templates education for competence 
in native ways while equipping a 
selected group of prospective leaders 
with the fundamental intellectual tools 
of the modern world” under the aus- 
pices of the Frederic Duclos Barstow 
Foundation. The work of this experi- 
ment will be of special interest in the 
general field of the education of native 
and minority groups. 

The limitations of this article ex- 
clude the possibility of enlarging upon 
education in others of our outlying 
parts. Probably enough has been writ- 
ten about education in the areas de- 
scribed above to indicate the magni- 
tude and diversity of the undertaking 
under American auspices to promote 
and universalize education, to reha- 
bilitate economically and socially the 
people of the groups where such reha- 
bilitation is necessary and to incorpo- 
rate into the American family the 
widely diversified peoples who live un- 
der our flag. 

To those of us who believe in educa- 
tion as the means to eventual world- 
wide understandings and apprecia- 
tions among races and nations, it is 
heartening to realize that more and 
more we are improving in such under- 
standings; that more and more we are 
able to segregate the larger problems 
involved in the education of native 
and minority groups for unbiased con- 
sideration and for scientific research. 
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There is now at least a recognition of 
the underlying principle that those 
fine racial characteristics, customs 
and traditions on which dignity, self- 
respect, and racial pride in achieve- 
ment depend must be fostered and 
preserved. We are growing too in wider 
understandings of the ramifications of 
this principle. 

Questions concerned with language 
to which reference has already been 
made constitute an important phase 
of this basic principle. Diversity of 
conditions, historical and traditional, 
complicate these questions. In some 
areas, the Philippines and Alaska for 
example, there is no common language 
among the different groups, and little 
or no literature exists in the native 
dialects—assuming that any one of 
them could be made the common 





tongue. In others, Puerto Rico for 
example, the Spanish language with 
an abundant literature means to the 
people exactly as much as English 
means to us. Yet in all sections there 
is apparently a desire to acquire facil- 
ity in the language which prevails 
among the majority of the people 
with whom the lot of our minority 
groups is now cast—English. What to 
do and how to do it are questions 
which it seems to me must be an- 
swered in the light of a better knowl- 
edge than we now have of the local 
situations themselves and their needs; 
of further scientific research, and with 
a sympathetic and appreciative as 
well as an intelligent attitude and 
point of view toward the many con- 
siderations involved. 
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Education in the Virgin Islands 





BESS B. LANE 


Wanted—a group of people, per- 
haps ten in number, color immaterial, 
with excellent health, open minds, and 
scientific attitude to solve one of the 
most baffling problems, but, at the 
same time, most interesting of modern 
education. 

Of course, like all problems of edu- 
cation, this one has to do with poli- 
tics, economics, sociology, psychology, 
and physiology. Therefore, our group 
must be composed of experts in each 
of those fields. They must be willing 
to discard all theories about education 
with the exception of the one that 
holds that education must meet the 
needs of the individual with whom it 
is dealing and the group of which he 
is a member. They must be willing to 
discard all preconceived theories about 
the relative merits, mental, emotional, 
physical, or spiritual, of the black race 
as compared to the white. Lastly, they 
must be willing to devote many years 
to the work which I am about to pro- 
pose. 

GEOGRAPHY AND History 
OF THE ISLANDS 


If you look at a map of the Ameri- 
cas you will see in longitude, sixty- 
four degrees, fifty minutes, and lati- 
tude, sixteen degrees, twenty minutes, 
a very small speck. If your eyesight 
is good you'll be able to read the 
words “‘ Virgin Islands.’”’ Ruhl writing 
for the New York Herald Tribune, 
May 12, 1931, describes these islands 
in the following manner: 


Everywhere bold headlands, rising ab- 
ruptly from the water, for all these islands 
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are the summits of a submerged mountain 
chain; water incredibly clear and blue, lying 
above coral reefs, or breaking, to draw its 
white line of surf across the white sand or 
brown rocks; and over all, the fresh clean 
breath of the northeast trades. Here was 
caressing mildness of the tropics, without 
the tropics’ fierceness and languor; with- 
out fevers, mosquitoes, flies. Here was all, 
and more, of the beauty of the Riviera; all 
the wildness and remoteness of the South 
Seas, and yet, only four or five days’ easy 
steaming from New York. 


Nevertheless, unless your purse per- 
mits you to go in search of those 
“caressing” tropical breezes and to 
seek rest or play in these Islands, more 
beautiful than can be described by the 
richest vocabulary, you will undoubt- 
edly dismiss them from your mind as 
unimportant and not meriting your 
further time and attention. Be that as 
it may, personally I should like to see 
those small dots on the map made into 
a laboratory for the working out of the 
most revolutionary and revealing ex- 
periment in education which we have 
yet witnessed. 

To understand the type and multi- 
plicity of problems confronting those 
responsible for education in the Islands 
one must be familiar with the geogra- 
phy of the Islands as well as their his- 
tory. One must likewise know some- 
thing of the political, social and eco- 
nomic conditions. A short résumé 
gleaned from the History of Danish 
West India Islands by Knox and the 
yearly report of the governors of the 
Islands will, though thoroughly inade- 
quate, be of some help in visualizing 
the situation. 
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The Virgin Islands Group, consist- 
ing of about fifty islands, was dis- 
covered by Christopher Columbus on 
his second voyage in 1493 and named 
by him “St. Ursula and the Eleven 
Thousand Virgins.”” He found them 
populated by the Carib Indians, a 
race of fierce warriors and courageous 
travelers. It has never been definitely 
determined just when these natives 
were driven off the Islands and other 
settlers took possession. 

During the many years since those 
early times the Islands have been in 
the possession of Danish, English, 
Dutch, Spanish, and French. The his- 
tory of those occupations, the long 
story of the days of discovery, ex- 
ploration, conquest, colonization, buc- 
caneering, slave trading, and commer- 
cial development makes fascinating 
reading. It is the general opinion of 
many of the inhabitants of St. Thomas 
that it was at one time a pirates’ lair, 
a haunt for buccaneers. Two old tow- 
ers bearing the names of Black Beard’s 
Castle and Blue Beard’s Castle remain 
to fortify the inhabitants in this belief. 
The Islands were once the center of 
the wholesale slave trade of the Ameri- 
cas. Some of the slave markets still 
stand in the cities while in the coun- 
try one sees the ruins of great houses 
surrounded by the old slave quarters. 

During the Civil War in the United 
States the need of a naval station in 
the West Indies became apparent. 
From that time on we made various 
attempts to gain possession of the 
Islands with the result that we pur- 
chased the Virgin Islands from Den- 
mark in 1917. The total area is less 
than one hundred and forty square 
miles and the total population is about 
22,000, of which approximately 7 per 
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cent are white and the rest, Negroes, 
or mixed. Only six of these Islands 
whose past has been so colorful and 
whose future is so uncertain, are in- 
habited and only three are of any size 
and importance, namely, St. John, 
St. Croix, and St. Thomas. The seat 
of government of the Islands is lo- 
cated in St. Thomas. 

The government consists of a gov- 
ernor appointed by the President of 
the United States, a staff for central 
administration appointed by the U.S. 
Secretary of the Interior, two Colonial 
Councils, with part of the members 
elected and part appointed by the 
governor. The Colonial Councils pass 
all laws governing the Islands, but 
these are subject, in whole or in part 
to the approval of the governor and 
the President of the United States. 
The governor has also the right to is- 
sue executive orders which have all 
the effect of law. 

The economic situation of the people 
of the Islands is serious. Most of the 
people are poor. Houses of more than 
one room are the exception. It is said 
many children go to school in the 
morning having breakfasted on herb 
tea only. “Under local law the fran- 
chise is extended to only such males 
of twenty-five years of age or over as 
have a total income of at least three 
hundred dollars or a property income 
of sixty dollars a year in St. Croix, or 
of one hundred and forty dollars a 
year in St. Thomas. The economic 
status of the people will be seen from 
the fact that less than 10 per cent of 
the people were qualified to vote at 
the last elections.”’ 

The numbers of unemployed are 
great as in other parts of the world. 
The mainstays, commerce and sugar 
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cane, have been hard hit by the gen- 
eral world depression. Soil, unreliable 
rainfall, topography, heat, and high 
evaporation make farming difficult 
and uncertain. These plus the imprac- 
ticability of mass machine production 
at present make the economic prob- 
lem most difficult but not impossible 
of solution if education could only be 
made to meet the needs of the people. 


Tue SuMMER INsTITUTE OF 1933 


On request of Paul M. Pearson, 
governor of the Islands, the Progres- 
sive Education Association undertook 
to direct an institute in the Islands 
during the summer of 1933. The pur- 
pose of the institute was to make it 
possible for the teachers in St. Thomas 
and some from the other Islands to 
study the principles of progressive 
education and to observe them put 
into practice in the classroom. 

The faculty was composed of a di- 
rector and four classroom teachers all 
of whom were actively engaged during 
the school year by outstanding pro- 
gressive schools in the United States. 
The feasibility of taking two white 
teachers and two from the colored race 
was considered, thought eminently de- 
sirable but the idea was discarded be- 
cause of insufficient information as to 
the reception of such a plan by those 
in the Islands most interested in the 
success of the summer work. 

Four courses were chosen as those 
most likely to meet the needs of the 
local teachers. They were entitled, 
“The Theory and Philosophy of the 
New Education,” “‘The Teaching of 
Reading,” ‘‘ Materials and Methods,” 
and “Playground Activities.” These 
courses were given by the same teach- 





ers who taught in the demonstration 
school, thus linking theory with prac- 
tice. 

We went to the Islands expecting to 
have daily conferences with those in 
charge of and responsible for the di- 
rection and supervision of the work. 
We had, or thought we had, some- 
thing to contribute to the understand- 
ing of the underlying principles and 
philosophies of the new education, but 
they, the administrators, knew far 
better than we did what had already 
been accomplished in the schools, 
what the next step should be, and 
how they hoped to take it. They had 
undoubtedly thought through their 
problems and had determined what 
their greatest needs were, what equip- 
ment was necessary, how their present 
curriculum was functioning, what im- 
mediate problems confronted them, 
and where they wanted us to place the 
most emphasis in our teaching—all of 
which information we so badly needed 
in planning our work. Unfortunately, 
because of circumstances beyond our 
control we were unable to have the 
help which we needed and unable to 
give the help which we were capable 
of extending. 

All the 118 teachers, 60 of whom 
were enrolled in the summer school, 
are natives of the Islands. Few had 
training beyond the ninth grade and 
some had completed only six grades. 
Some had a background of informa- 
tion which would have done credit to 
college graduates, others were wholly 
uninformed. Some taught in small 
rural schools, others in the city. Some 
had taught many years and others 
had had no experience. This wide 
range in ability and experience among 
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the students made our work more dif- 
ficult but at the same time more fasci- 
nating and more challenging. . 

In order to get as much help as pos- 
sible from the students themselves, 
they were requested to give to the di- 
rector a list of the aims of education 
which seemed to them of value. From 
these and a list handed in by the 
faculty, we chose the following for 
special emphasis in both theory and 
practice. 


AIMS OF EDUCATION 
I. HEALTH 
Education aims to develop proper 
attitudes, toward health by em- 
phasis on fresh air, relaxation, 
sleep, proper food, care of the eyes. 
II. Toots 
Education aims to give every 
member of the community the 
tools of learning (reading, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, handwriting). 
III. Hasits 

1. Education aims to develop good 
study habits, such as persever- 
ance, self-dependence, concentra- 
tion, accuracy. 

2. Education aims to develop the 
habit of critical thinking by facing 
problems, organizing material, 
weighing evidence, recognizing 
the difference between fact and 
opinion and testing conclusions. 

3. Education aims to develop the 
ability to criticize unemotionally 
and impersonally one’s work and 
the work of others. 

IV. INTEREST 

1. Education aims to make learning 
a& means to an end and not an end 
in itself. 

2. Education aims to make learning 
real and permanent by supple- 
menting learning from books, by 
learning from experience. (Trips, 
construction of models, making 
musical instruments, etc.) 


V. Empuasis on INDIVIDUAL 
1. Education aims to avoid punish- 
ment by searching for the causes 
of any difficulty and eliminating 
them. 
2. Education aims to develop in- 
dependent thinking and acting. 


VI. PeRsoNALity 

1. Education aims to eliminate 
fears and feeling of inferiority, 
and to substitute confidence and 
assurance of success with effort. 

2. Education aims to develop guides 
and learners and not dictators and 
task-masters. 

3. Education aims to develop such 
personal qualities as courage, self- 
control, determination, sense of 
humor, initiative, etc. 

VII. Soctan RELATIONSHIPS 

1. Education aims to develop an un- 
derstanding of desirable social re- 
lationships (cooperation, toler- 
ance, friendliness, reliability and 
ability to practice them). 

2. Education aims to help every in- 
dividual learn to understand and 
to get along with older people, 
younger people, and the opposite 
sex, other races, and people with 
more and people with less. 


VIII. Soctau SERVICE 

1, Education aims to develop an un- 
derstanding of community prob- 
lems, state problems and world 
problems, and a desire to partici- 
pate in their solution. 

2. Education aims to interest every 
individual (teachers, parents, pu- 
pils) in community service. 

IX. VocaTIoNaL GUIDANCE 

1. Education aims to discover in- 
dividual aptitudes, such as ability 
in dramatics, modeling, design- 
ing, story writing, etc. 

2. Education aims to guide people 
into the kind of work for which 
they are best fitted. 


X. TRAINING FOR LEISURE 
1. Education aims to promote knowl- 
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edge of, respect for, and pleasure 
in the manual arts (sewing, cook- 
ing, pottery making, weaving, 
gardening, etc.). 

2. Education aims to provide worth- 
while activities for leisure time 
(painting, music, games, dramat- 
ics, etc.). 


XI. APPRECIATIONS 


1. Education on the Islands aims to 
inspire a greater appreciation of 
the native music and folklore of 
the Islands. 

. Education aims to give a zest for 
life by making children and adults 
appreciative of the beauty in na- 
ture, music, art and literature. 


to 


A staggering list! Undoubtedly too 
much was attempted and too little ac- 
complished. A mimeographed list of 
these aims was given to each student 
and he was urged to use them as meas- 
uring rods to determine whether or 
not the demonstration work was sat- 
isfactory and to incorporate his find- 
ings in his daily report. The facul- 
ty made every effort to embody those 
aims’; in all their work and to in- 
terpret their procedures in daily con- 
ferences with groups and individuals. 

Throughout the summer we tried to 
show that there is nothing new in the 
“new education”; we stressed the 
point that from the beginning of time 
much of it has been practiced in 
widely separate places, at various 
times, and by widely varying meth- 
ods. We tried to make clear that 
when all the aims, all the principles, 
all the philosophy of progressive edu- 
cation are distilled only two ideas re- 
main, namely: (1) All learning should 
be a means to an end, and (2) Learn- 
ing should meet the needs of the in- 
dividual, and of the group of which 
he is a member. 


Some time ago in one of the New 
York papers I saw the headlines “‘ Eng- 
lish Classics Leave Filipinos Cold” 
and “Filipinos Loath English Clas- 
sics.”” Why shouldn’t they? In the 
Virgin Islands undoubtedly much the 
same type of mistake has been made 
in setting up a program of education. 
The curriculum is very much like the 
curricula in use in most formal schools 
in the States while physical, social, 
and economic conditions on the Islands 
are very different. Evidently it was 
thought that what was good for Ho- 
boken, New Jersey, was also good for 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. One won- 
ders if perhaps the educators who set 
up the system even stopped to ex- 
amine whether or not the aforesaid 
curriculum was good even for Ho- 
boken. 

In St. Thomas, I believe there is a 
chance little by little to develop the 
kind of education of which one dreams. 
So few students leave the Islands for 
“higher education” that the pressure 
from the colleges for marks and “‘ cred- 
its’ is negligible. An educator once re- 
marked, “In our high school we di- 
vide our students into two groups. 
The first group we prepare for college. 
The other group we educate.’’ In the 
Virgin Islands all the children might 
be educated. 

I realize my stay in the Islands was 
far too short to make it possible for 
me to write with authority; neverthe- 
less, for what they are worth I can pen 
my impressions. 

It would seem then that if educa- 
tion is to meet the needs of the Island- 
ers the revision of the curriculum, 
leaving Hoboken out of the picture, 
is the most crying need; a revision 
based on the language needs, the emo- 
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tional needs, the economic and social 
needs of the people. 

But since no curriculum will func- 
tion in a vacuum, good teachers must 
be developed, teachers with the proper 
attitude toward each other, toward 
teaching, toward growth; teachers 
with background of information and 
intellectual curiosity; teachers with a 
vision of the needs of her pupils and 
her community and how to satisfy 
them. Possibly by slow methods such 
as occasionally observing good teach- 
ing or by attending summer school, 
the level of teaching can gradually be 
lifted, but in the meantime generation 
after generation of children is being 
sacrificed. In place of the slower 
method, it would seem desirable to set 
up a schedule by which the teachers 
teach in the morning and go to school 
in the afternoon. The administrators 
and the best teachers could conduct 
the classes and lead the discussions. 
With alert, capable, informed teach- 
ers, sympathetic because they, too, 
are learners, both children and teach- 
ers would develop more rapidly in the 
hoped-for direction, and their influ- 
ence would quickly be felt in the com- 
munity. As the teachers grew daily in 
knowledge and power they would 
achieve a belief in themselves and 
others which is so necessary in leaders 
in any field. 

At present it would seem wiser to 
spend all possible available funds on 
the improvement of the teachers 
rather than on the improvement of 
buildings or equipment. By the im- 
provement of the teachers is not 
meant a greater knowledge of Brad- 
dock’s defeat, Burgoyne’s expedition, 
or the Tariff of 1816, but instead, a 
greater understanding of human be- 


ings and why they behave as they do 
—a comprehension, with no blame at- 
tached of their own personality handi- 
caps and how to go about remedying 
them, an establishment of a whole 
new set of values in which color of 
skin, possession of goods, church affili- 
ations are replaced by appreciation of 
what is under the skin, possession of 
spiritual qualities, and identification 
with home and community problems. 

In formulating a new curriculum 
what must be kept in mind? What are 
the needs of these isolated Islanders? 
What must the schools contribute if 
the lives of these people are to be more 
comfortable, more pleasant, more sat- 
isfying, more purposeful? 

Perhaps the first and greatest need 
for which the curriculum must pro- 
vide is the development of interest in 
and great respect for the manual arts. 
Possibly it is necessary for the first- 
grade child to begin to learn to read 
but in the particular situation in 
which he lives it is equally, if not 
more, important that he begin to 
learn to use his hands and get pleas- 
ure therefrom. Crayoning, painting, 
modeling, gardening, sewing, clean- 
ing, repairing, and dozens of other ac- 
tivities make learning real and pleas- 
ant and give the young child that re- 
spect for handwork which is so neces- 
sary in the Islands. What is true of 
the first-grade child is true through 
the whole twelve grades. It takes wis- 
dom to plan or permit the pupils to 
plan handwork on all the various 
levels of development but it has been, 
and can be done not only in the voca- 
tional schools, but in every school on 
the Islands. 

Perhaps the next point should have 
been mentioned first if we were ar- 
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ranging the needs of these people in 
the order of their importance. More 
than any group with which I have 
ever worked, this group has heights 
and depths of feeling usually under- 
nourished and under-developed. They 
need guidance in the realm of appre- 
ciation of art, of music, of nature, of 
literature, and of human relation- 
ships. With these spiritual interests in 
common artificial lines between the va- 
rious groups would tend to disappear. 

Even before manual arts and appre- 
ciations the people need security 
gained through a feeling that their 
efforts count in the world; and if prog- 
ress is ever to be made, the curricu- 
lum must provide for the develop- 
ment of initiative based on confidence. 

The history of these people, past 
and present, has not been conducive 
to the development of self-respect. 
Since the whites are in authority, and 
always have been, and since in gen- 
eral they believe themselves superior 
to those of darker skin, the natives 
have come to feel that the nearer 
white they are the better they are. 
There is then a social problem of 
bringing together the white, the near 
white, the high yellow, the less dark, 
and more dark in an integrated group 
for the purpose of solving their com- 
mon problems. Until education can 
change attitudes and bring this inte- 
gration about it will mark time but 
never go ahead. 

Mr. George Ivins, Director of the 
Department of Education, in a paper 
dated January 28, 1932, has listed 
nine objectives or plans for the im- 
provement of education on the Islands. 
They include such items as: the estab- 
lishment of nursery schools, the crea- 
tion of an agricultural and industrial 


institute, and the improvement of the 
facilities in the junior high school and 
elementary school for manual train- 
ing and home economics. These are, 
of course, worthy plans but until the 
principals, supervisors, and teachers 
together with the white and colored 
leaders in the community can get to- 
gether and formulate plans to elimi- 
nate fears, hatreds, and jealousies 
caused by differences in color the es- 
tablishment of more schools or better 
equipment within the schools will not 
necessarily meet the community’s 
greatest need. 

The curriculum must foster an ac- 
tivity program, a program of doing, 
planning, judging, and evaluating. 
The stage must be set so that younger 
and older, whiter and blacker, richer 
and poorer are thrown together to 
solve problems of common interest. I 
hear the sceptic remarking it can not 
be done. The sceptic is wrong. 

The schools can and must bring into 
the open this problem of antagonism 
and lack of understanding between 
the races. History, sociology, econom- 
ics, and psychology could contribute 
greatly to its clarification. Leaders 
among the boys and girls could be 
guided to formulate committees, lead 
discussions and learn through experi- 
ence that this American prejudice, 
based only on difference of color, is 
the result of ignorance and that the 
youth of those Islands are their hope 
and could very well be their salvation. 
It is moving and disheartening, in- 
deed, to observe great undeveloped 
power in individuals and groups go 
for naught because of avoidable feel- 
ings of inferiority and superiority 
which prevent true growth. 

The next urgent need of these 
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people is a religious leader in the 
broad sense of the term. Their re- 
ligious concepts are primitive and 
hampering. They seem to have ac- 
cepted, with little thought on the mat- 
ter, the superstitions, creeds, and dog- 
mas handed down for many genera- 
tions. The following religious denomi- 
nations maintain places of “‘ worship” 
on the Islands: Moravian, Anglican, 
Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Wesleyan, 
Methodist, Seventh Day Adventists, 
Mission, and Orthodox Jewish. Those 
ten institutions are, of course, a ter- 
rific handicap to all efforts to get the 
people to think through their common 
problems together and formulate a 
program that will bring about their 
solution. 

When the churches band together 
to work to lessen the suffering of un- 
employed, to beautify the commun- 
ity, to establish playgrounds, to im- 
prove health, and to bring about in- 
terracial friendship, religion will be 
truly religion and function positively 
in the community. Until they can do 
this work of the world together it 
seems to some of us that the churches 
are one of the greatest blocks in the 
proper development of the Islanders. 

Running in and out of all the other 
needs, and woven intricately among 
them all is the need on the part of 
every native to do critical and inde- 
pendent thinking. While the three R’s 
are important in the Virgin Islands 
and, of course, should be provided for 
in the curriculum, yet they and all the 
other subjects should be used as a 
means to the end that each child be 
taught to have opinions of his own 
and to express them. Every oppor- 


tunity possible should be given each 
student to do critical thinking and 
constructive planning, followed and 
accompanied by continuous evalua- 
tion and testing of conclusions. This 
procedure would result in more toler- 
ance, open-mindedness, cooperation, 
and sympathetic understanding. Since 
at present in the Islands the homes 
and the churches can contribute little 
in these directions the schools must do 
double duty. In the States it may be 
a thousand years before the age-old 
prejudice against those of darker skins 
can be entirely eliminated, but on 
those small isolated islands a little 
leadership would go a long way toward 
making human relationships really 
human in a very short time. 

If then a new curriculum could be 
constructed providing for the tool 
subjects but with the greatest empha- 
sis placed on appreciations, manual 
arts, vocational and avocational guid- 
ance, human relationships, and social 
service, slowly there would emerge on 
this speck of the earth’s surface a 
truly democratic, a truly human so- 
ciety. Perhaps before democracy can 
be achieved in the large it will have 
to be achieved in the small. 

When the ten people mentioned in 
the first paragraph give themselves to 
the solution of the problem, something 
great and altogether unique in the his- 
tory of civilization will result from 
their efforts, but until the white and 
colored people on the Islands can 
work together, with no line between, 
for the best of all concerned, I see no 
hope that education will be fruitful or 
that poverty of mind, body, and spirit 
will be lessened in the Islands. 








Education the world over suffers 
from lack of clear analysis of its 
proper objectives. Muddy thinking is 
especially harmful where ancient cul- 
tures are under stress from the domi- 
nance of modern civilization. Schools 
have fairly well found their place in 
Europe and America, where a chief 
task is to pass on to the rising gen- 
erations the great accumulations of 
knowledge and to equip young people 
with intellectual tools by means of 
which they can use and increase this 
knowledge. In primitive communities 
untouched by the West, the educa- 
tional purpose is also pretty clear. 
Most such peoples have worked out a 
fairly successful system for passing on 
the mores, ideals, and taboos of the 
race, through the initiation ceremo- 
nies at puberty, the adolescent houses 
for boys and for girls, and the general 
tribal and family organizations. But 
where primitive orders are being dis- 
turbed by Western dominance, the réle 
of the school is by no means simple. 
In such situations the powerful social 
instrument of education must be used 
with clear understanding and with 
sound wisdom if it is to help more 
than it harms. 

It is surprising that so little delib- 
erate analysis has gone into colonial 
education on the part of Western ad- 
ministrators, native leaders, or im- 
partial observers and critics. In gen- 
eral it has been blandly assumed that 
education was self-evidently a good 
thing, that to offer schools of any kind 
to any people was a beneficent act, 
and that the ethical attitude of any 
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administration could be judged by the 
budget provided for native education. 
Missionaries and humane administra- 
tors have vied with each other in rush- 
ing schools to native peoples the world 
over. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
and thousands of Western teachers 
have been poured into the education 
of “backward people.” Yet there has 
been shockingly little consideration of 
what all this busy schooling was ac- 
tually doing to native society and to 
individual personalities. 

With these considerations in mind, 
a commission, which went to Samoa 
in the summer of 1932 in behalf of the 
new Barstow Foundation,! studied the 
people and the ways of life in these 
South Pacific Islands and made rec- 
ommendations for a new kind of 
school. This educational enterprise 
may be significant not only for Ameri- 
can Samoa but also for the one hun- 
dred and twenty million people who, 
in the Pacific basin alone, are in a 
state of political dependence upon in- 


1 The commission was sent out by the 
Frederic Duclos Barstow Foundation, a 
trust recently established by Mr. and Mrs. 
William S. Barstow, of Great Neck, New 
York, in memory of their son who had lived 
among the Samoans and had come to love 
them. The commission consisted of three 
trustees of the new Foundation, Albert F. 
Judd, chairman of the Board of the Bernice 
P. Bishop Museum and chairman of the 
Barstow Trustees; Walter F. Frear, at- 
torney-at-law and formerly governor of the 
Territory of Hawaii; Frank E. Midkiff, 
president of the Kamehameha Schools of 
Honolulu; and Edwin R. Embree, presi- 
dent of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, who 
went as special adviser. 








dustrial nations and of tutelage from 
them somewhat similar to the condi- 
tion of the Samoans. 

The new school proposed for Ameri- 
can Samoa contemplates education 
for competence in native ways, while 
equipping a selected group of prospec- 
tive chiefs and leaders with the funda- 
mental intellectual tools of the mod- 
ern world. In the new plans for Ameri- 
can Samoa, education is considered 
solely from the standpoint of a people 
who, like millions of their fellows 
throughout the Pacific, are in the 
throes of radical change from primi- 
tive ways to the modern organized 
efficiencies of Western civilization. 


Wuat WE Founp IN SAMOA 


A small group of islands lying two 
thousand miles almost due South from 
Hawaii and on the other side of the 
equator form the unit which is called 
Samoa. Two of these islands, Tutuila 
and Tau, together with some tiny is- 
lets adjoining them, are owned by the 
United States. The remaining islands, 
formerly the property of Germany, 
are now administered by New Zealand 
under a mandate from the League of 
Nations. The population of American 
Samoa is slightly less than twelve 
thousand. It was for the education of 
the Samoans living in the American 
section that the Barstow Foundation 
was established. 

Samoa is a country tropical in its 
climate and in the abundance of its 
accessible foods and its ease of life; 
primitive in tools and material cul- 
ture; highly organized in its ceremo- 
nial and social customs. The people 
have worked out ways of life admira- 
bly adapted to their environment 
which provide them with enough to 
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suffice their needs and offer abundant 
satisfactions in personal and social ex- 
pression. 


Faa Samoa 


The ways which characterize Samoan 
life are grouped in the native term faa 
Samoa. This phrase includes the gov- 
ernment by family and village chiefs, 
the primitive means of subsistence 
through agriculture and fishing, the 
simple commodious open houses, and 
the means of expression: especially the 
siva dance and the malangas, large fes- 
tival visits from one village to another. 

The most striking difference be- 
tween Samoa and the Western na- 
tions is in the matter of tools. In these 
Samoa is primitive indeed. The na- 
tives have little more to work with 
than men had two thousand years ago 
in Northern Europe, ten thousand 
years ago in China. Until recently a 
sharpened stick was the only farm 
tool; a crude stone adz the only cut- 
ting instrumeni; a canoe the only 
means of transportation; the weaving 
of rough fibers the only way of making 
cloth or mats or bedding. Houses are 
built of timbers hacked out with the 
stone adz and held in place by cinnet 
string woven from the tough fibers of 
the cocoanut. On the eastern island of 
Tau and the neighboring little islets 
there has never been a wheel. No 
wagon or wheelbarrow or pulley—of 
course no motor—ever turns in this 
whole Eastern district. 

Even more than machines, Samoa 
lacks the formalized intellectual tools. 
Unacquainted with any of the world 
languages, the inhabitants are cut off 
from the history and literature of their 
neighbors and are unable to make any 
direct and efficient connection with 
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world thinking. Lacking the concepts 
of mathematics and the formulations 
of science, they are unable to measure 
distances and forces or to ferret out 
the secrets of nature; in fact, are in- 
nocent of understanding that these se- 
crets are obtainable and usable by man. 

Though primitive in the use of tools, 
Samoa is highly organized in social 
order, conventionalized and strict in 
customs and morals. An elaborate 
gradation of social standing runs from 
highest chiefs down to untitled meni- 
als, an order which depends primarily 
on heredity but in which men and 
families move up or down the scale on 
current merit and achievement. Woven 
in and out through the village organi- 
zation is an equally elaborate hier- 
archy of family chiefs. 

It is an utter misconception to as- 
sume that such primitive groups are 
free and unhampered in their private 
lives or public relations. They are 
more tightly bound than we, both as 
to what must be done and what is 
tabu. Any youth who breaks tradi- 
tional laws may be punished physi- 
cally by death or beating, but usually 
he suffers simply the dull pain of being 
ostracized. If he oversteps even the 
customs of good form, his fellows draw 
away from him, his elders raise their 
eyebrows. And one raised eyebrow of 
a high chief in Samoa is worse than a 
a jail sentence in the West. 

Economics are on the basis of primi- 
tive communism. Village gardens and 
community fishing supply food for all; 
the labor and distribution being under 
the direction of the village and family 
chiefs. No one is rich in the sense of 
owning property or stores of goods, 
but no able-bodied man or woman is 
devoid of useful employment and no 





one goes hungry so long as there is a 
mouthful to be passed around. 

Festivals and current pleasures are 
also on a communal basis. Almost 
every evening one of the village guest 
houses is the scene of siva dancing 
offered by the young people and at- 
tended with dignified approval by the 
elders and with gleeful imitation by 
the youngsters. Malangas, huge visits 
from one village to another, furnish 
much of the texture and color of social 
activity. Whole villages pack up and 
go to call on other villages. Often the 
trip continues for weeks or even 
months, village after village being 
visited, including those on islands 
sixty miles away which are reached 
only after two days’ hard rowing over 
the open sea. On these festal malangas 
chiefs and young men and girls em- 
bark. Arriving at a village, all is hos- 
pitality; the large open houses, the 
abundant food supplies ready on trees, 
and the simple ways of eating and 
sleeping make reception easy. Visiting 
chiefs meet with their resident equals 
in solemn fono—a glorious combina- 
tion of parliament and talk fest— 
while the non-intoxicating ava flows in 
ceaseless ceremonial. The young men 
and girls help heartily in the work of 
the village and fill the nights with song 
and dance. 

Scrupulous observance of tradi- 
tional law administered with a fine 
combination of severity, dignity, and 
courtesy, marks the life of the elders. 
Hearty labor on village tasks and 
simple daily joys fill the life of the 
young people. 


A Society IN TRANSIT 


The Samoans would doubtless con- 
tinue in their ancient ways of life 
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satisfied and happy if they could re- 
main untouched by outside forces. 
And if it were possible for them to 
live in isolation from the modern busy 
world, their friends would do best per- 
haps to leave them so, for there is lit- 
tle in the efficiencies of Western indus- 
trialism that is needed for successful 
life in tropical islands and little in the 
customs of Europe or America that 
seems superior to the life which the 
Samoans have built up for themselves 
over the many centuries in which they 
have existed in these remote and 
beautiful islands of the South Pacific. 

But Samoa can no longer live to 
herself alone. Western civilization is 
already a powerful factor in her life 
and Western influence will increase 
with almost geometric progression 
during the decades immediately ahead. 

Commercial intercourse will per- 
haps continue to be small since there 
is little arable land for the growing of 
commercial crops, and small natural 
wealth in precious minerals or oil. But 
even without the urge of material gain 
the West is pressing upon Samoa in 
ways that will transform her life. 

The islands are ruled by foreign in- 
dustrial powers. Administration by 
Western nations means inevitably the 
adoption of Western standards of 
public policy and only a little more 
slowly of personal and property rights 
and of public and private morals. 

Missionaries have been active in 
Samoa for a hundred years and have 
produced the astonishing phenomenon 
of a people almost completely Chris- 
tian in profession and in church mem- 
bership. The introduction of Chris- 
tianity carries with it regard for the 
customs and standards of the Chris- 
tianizing nations. Not necessarily the 
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ideals taught and practiced by Jesus 
and his early followers, such as primi- 
tive communism, non-resistance to 
outside force, brotherly love of all 
people, disregard of worldly treasure 
or of economic planning, which are 
strikingly similar to the pre-Christian 
ways of Samoa. Organized Christian- 
ity today gives little emphasis to these 
tenets which were expressed amid a 
primitive culture in the Near East two 
thousand years ago. Rather it reen- 
forces the codes of the Western na- 
tions which are today its chief ex- 
ponents and which naturally use the 
religion they have adopted to give a 
sacred sanction to their own ways of 
life. Almost fanatical respect for pri- 
vate property, thrift and planning for 
the future, creation and hoarding of 
material wealth, conquest by force 
with elaborate preparedness for future 
wars, race pride and prejudice, monog- 
amy, chastity and even prudish hid- 
ing of the body under comprehensive 
clothing—these ideals of the Western 
nations, quite as much as the teach- 
ings of Jesus, are driven home where- 
ever Christianity is propagated. 

Large steamships touch regularly 
and frequently at the port of Pango 
Pango, and others at Apia, the port of 
British Samoa. This means constant 
contact with the great world. It will 
inevitably mean a growing stream of 
tourists. 

The moving and talking pictures 
are bringing the outside world, often 
in garishly alluring and exciting forms, 
to the attention of Samoan young 
people with a violence and disinte- 
grating force that may be equal to all 
other factors put together. 

Samoa no longer is able to live to 
herself alone. The problem for Samoa 
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and her friends is how she can adjust 
herself to this new condition of active 
membership in a clamorous society of 
nations which has been thrust upon 
her after thousands of years of almost 
complete isolation due to the vast un- 
travelled stretches of the Pacific Ocean. 

The adjustment so far as anyone 
can see will have to come by the adop- 
tion in large part of the tools and or- 
ganized efficiencies of the peoples who 
at present rule the world—the power- 
ful Western industrial nations. It is to 
be hoped that the adjustment may be 
slow and intelligent, that the Samoans 
may retain some pride and self-respect 
during the process by adherence to 
many of their own ways of life and by 
continued respect for their own cere- 
monial, social order, and means of self 
expression. While the Westernization 
of Samoa seems inevitable, adjust- 
ment to the modern world should 
come without complete disintegration 
of the Samoan personality during the 
transition period, without complete 
loss to the society of nations of the 
many beautiful ways of life now char- 
acteristic of Samoa. 


The School in a Changing Society 


The school is the social instrument 
which may make intelligent transition 
possible in Samoa and in world so- 
ciety. The founders of the Barstow 
Foundation for American Samoa were 
wise to select education as the means 
of giving help to a people whom young 
Barstow loved. Happily the aid is of- 
fered at a time when this people are 
facing the most terrific problems of 
conflict, possibly of extinction, so far 
as their distinctive social customs and 
personal self-respect are concerned. 
The problem before the Barstow 





commissioners was to devise a new 
kind of school which might or might 
not have any close resemblance to 
schools as we know them elsewhere in 
the world, but which would accom- 
plish the specific ends needed in this 
transition period in the life of a people 
who are moving over from primitive 
ways to close association with West- 
ern industrialism. The dual objective 
of the school in Samoa is to maintain 
respect for the ancient customs and 
competence in the ancient skills— 
since these give meaning and satis- 
faction to Samoan life—and at the 
time to equip the new generations 
with the finest intellectual tools which 
mankind the world over has devised 
and perfected: language, number, sci- 
ence and its application, social insti- 
tutions and their uses. 


THE ProposepD New ScHooL 


The commissioners acquainted them- 
selves with life as it is in Samoa today 
and attempted to get an idea of the 
forces that are freshly pressing upon 
it. They talked over their tentative 
plans first with the chiefs of the vil- 
lages and then with the American ad- 
ministrators. As a result of these stud- 
ies and conferences, plans were drawn 
up for a school on a purely experi- 
mental basis in accordance with the 
following principles. 

In the first place the commissioners 
frankly turned their backs on the 
American ideal of democratic educa- 
tion. The time is too short to give 
thorough understanding of the new 
ways to the whole people and there is 
too much danger that undigested frag- 
ments of the new learning will simply 
corrupt the populace. If a small num- 
ber of chiefs and leaders can be given 
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a thorough understanding of Western 
ways and induced to retain respect 
and competence in their own customs, 
this small group can easily direct the 
course of the whole people. We agreed, 
therefore, to concentrate the efforts of 
the Barstow Foundation on a single 
school for a small number of prospec- 
tive chiefs and leaders. 

The new Barstow school will offer a 
course of about three years for not 
more than eighteen young men who 
will be in residence during the entire 
period. The institution will have not 
only class rooms but gardens and fish- 
eries and facilities for arts and crafts. 
These will be used not for specific vo- 
cational training but for giving the 
students general skill in the handling 
of their native materials. The school 
will be a small community and will 
support itself through its own agri- 
culture and fishing and handicrafts 
just as each village maintains itself in 
the primitive communism which char- 
acterizes Samoan life. Every effort 
will be made to maintain and glorify 
the native methods of self-expression. 
The siva dance will have something 
like the same place in student life that 
football or cricket or fencing has in 
American and European schools. The 
ancient ceremonials will be carried out 
with scrupulous regard for traditional 
propriety. It is hoped that the school 
will become something of an ethno- 
logical center through the collection of 
interesting objects of material culture 
and through the writing down of sto- 
ries, myths, and folklore. 

While the young men are spending 
much of their time in acquiring com- 
petence in their own folkways, they 
will be learning the fundamental 
branches of Western knowledge. They 


will be taught the English language 
so that they can communicate with 
their own present rulers and so that 
they can have at their disposal the 
literature and learning of the world. 
They will be given the rudiments of 
mathematics in order to gain the con- 
cepts of measurement and precision. 
They will be introduced to science as 
a means of searching out the secrets 
of nature, and will be shown its ap- 
plications, especially in experimental 
agriculture in their own gardens, pub- 
lic health, purified water systems, and 
protection from noxious vermin. They 
will be acquainted with the social in- 
stitutions of the West so that they 
will have an understanding of the very 
different concepts in such matters 
as government, law, money, private 
property rights, and effective indus- 
trial organization, which govern the 
conduct of Western nations. 

All these Western subjects are so 
new and strange to such a people that 
only by the greatest skill and diligence 
can a small number of young people 
be given an understanding of them in 
three years’ time. For this reason the 
students are all to live in the school, 
and it is hoped that association with 
the teachers in common tasks and so- 
cial intercourse will richly supplement 
the formal instruction in the class 
rooms. To this end it is proposed to 
have an American and his wife as 
principals of the school, while a 
Samoan and his wife will serve as 
co-principals. Samoan teachers will 
conduct many of the classes and di- 
rect the practical work. 

One of the problems in any such 
school is to avoid detaching the stu- 
dents from their home environment. 
It is easy for pupils, becoming vain of 
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their new knowledge, to look down 
upon their fellows in the villages. And 
it is easy for the local chiefs to become 
disgusted at the newfangled manners 
of the pupils and refuse to allow them 
any part in village affairs. To avoid 
this it is proposed to have in the midst 
of the school course an externe year. 
Individual pupils are to return to 
their own villages at the end of their 
first or second year of schooling and 
serve for a period in the traditional 
duties of manaia, young prospective 
chiefs. They will be accepted for con- 
tinued residence in the school only on 
certificate from the local chiefs that 
they have fulfilled their functions 
faithfully and competently. It is real- 
ized that this will slow down the work 
of instruction. The duties of a manaia 
are chiefly running errands, waiting 
upon the chiefs, and in general doing 
obeisance to the elders. But it is so im- 
portant for the future leadership of 
the pupils that they keep in sympa- 
thetic relations to the village life that 
this externe year seems one of the 
most important in the program. 

The new school, while not attempt- 
ing directly the task of educating 
teachers, may well have significant in- 
fluence on the developing school sys- 
tem. Under the administration of the 
U.S. Navy, by which American Samoa 





is governed, the beginnings of a system 
of elementary schools are well under 
way in the principal villages. The 
Barstow School will probably help, as 
years go on, in the preparation of 
texts, in both Samoan and English, 
suitable for use in the primary schools; 
its graduates will probably be among 
the future leaders in education as well 
as in government; its methods if suc- 
cessful will quickly spread to other 
schools. 

The school will represent a coop- 
erative effect between the Barstow 
Foundation, the native chiefs, and 
the public authorities of the territory. 
The Foundation will furnish the sal- 
ary and travel expenses of the foreign 
teachers and will provide the equip- 
ment for instruction in modern sub- 
jects and the house in which the resi- 
dent teachers are to live. The chiefs 
will furnish the land and gardens and 
through the carpenter’s guilds will 
erect the school quarters and native 
residences. The school will be a part 
of the public administration of Ameri- 
can Samoa and the funds for inciden- 
tal expenses will be provided through 
the naval administrators from the 
public treasury. 

The interesting plans for this new 
school will be successfully realized 
only if just the right teachers are found. 

















The Australian Aborigine 


H. T. PARKER 


INTRODUCTION 


Australia is a land of survivals. 
Its geological antiquity and its isola- 
tion from other great land areas ac- 
count for this fact. The Australian 
aborigine is a race apart. He has no 
near relationship to any of the other 
groups of mankind. The settled opin- 
ion is that he comes of a very early 
offshoot of the human race, represent- 
ing, except for his development in re- 
sponse to local conditions, a more gen- 
eralized type of man than is to be 
found in any other part of the world. 

His isolation, with its attendant 
lack of normal stimulus, has resulted 
in the emphasis of two characteristics 
which are very important in consider- 
ing his nature. The first of these is 
that he remains in a very primitive 
state. It is not necessary to interpret 
the word “primitive” as indicating a 
low grade of being. From the point of 
view of adaptability to environment it 
is probable that the Australian has 
reached a higher level of adjustment 
than many other native races. But he 
has not developed those qualities of 
intelligence or organization which are 
the outcome of interracial conflict and 
competition. 

The long isolation of the Australian 
has had the further effect of so in- 
graining his characteristic nature as to 
make him particularly resistant to 
change. Western civilization has no 
meaning for him; once separated from 
his native haunts he usually lan- 
guishes—he has not the capacity for 
adaptation. This is, of course, not 
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necessarily true of the half-caste, and 
may not be true of every full-blooded 
aborigine. But of the race as a whole 
it is true to an unusual degree. 

The Tasmanian race, now unhap- 
pily extinct, was not akin to the 
Australian. It is generally agreed that 
the Tasmanians are the descendants 
of a Negroid race which entered Aus- 
tralia from the North, and at one time 
was spread over the whole continent, 
including Tasmania, which was at that 
time connected with the mainland by 
a land bridge. At a later stage came 
the present Australians, who are pre- 
Dravidian in origin, and they occu- 
pied in their turn the whole continent, 
absorbing or annihilating the earlier 
inhabitants. Tasmania, being by that 
time separated from the mainland, be- 
came a sanctuary for the earlier race, 
who retained to the last their Ne- 
groid characteristics. 

Physically the Australian is strik- 
ing. 

Very tall individuals over six feet are not 


uncommon, and they may occur anywhere. 
. Many show excellent proportions, 


and are well built and muscular... . They 
remain lithe, active and supple to a very 
great age.... 


Mentally the aboriginal in his native sur- 
roundings is observant, self-reliant, and 
quick. Under civilization, however, he lacks 
stability. ... The ordinary black-fellow is 
as good at figures as his white brother. 
Some become great in oratory and speak 
English chastely and beautifully. Some 
train themselves in music and can play 
classical choruses and such like pieces on 
the organ with great skill and expression. 
Some show great mechanical ingenuity, and 
read and understand books on mechanics 
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and physics. Women learn all sorts of do- 
mestic work, and can read and write as well 
as their white sisters in similar circum- 
stances.! 


In racial development the Austra- 
lian aborigines were very backward. 
They were in the Stone Age of human 
evolution. They had not learnt to make 
pottery from clay, or to extract metals from 
the rocks, or to cultivate the soil, or to de- 
velop grain and fruits, or to build houses. 
They lived on fish, kangaroo, opossum, 
roots, and wild animals. They hunted and 
fought with spears, waddies and boomer- 
angs. Even the bow was beyond their in- 
vention, though they made string from hair 
or fibre for their fishing nets.? 


The Tasmanian was distinctly in- 
ferior in physique to the Australian; 
his mode of living was more primitive, 
and the stage of his cultural develop- 
ment still less advanced. He had few 
artifacts, knowing nothing of the 
boomerang or nullah. His knowledge 
of the art of navigation was meagre; 
he was able to construct a small canoe, 
rather rudely fashioned of bark. He 
has left no traces at all of painting 
with pigments, and such rock carvings 
as have been reported (practically all 
in recent years) have not been defi- 
nitely established as of human origin. 


AUSTRALIAN WHITE SETTLEMENT 


The first Australian white settle- 
ment was in 1788, when a penal settle- 
ment was established in Sydney. It is 
estimated that the aboriginal popula- 
tion of Australia was then about a 
quarter of a million. There were sev- 


1 W. Ramsey Smith, ‘The Aborigines of 
Australia,’”’ in The Year Book of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, No. 3 (1910), pp. 
163-4. 

2 Ernest Scott, A Short History of Aus- 
tralia, p. 185 





eral tribes, divided into sub-tribes and 
“hordes,” each horde being prac- 
tically distinct, with its own terri- 
tory. There were about 500 different 
but cognate languages, many of them 
subdivided into dialects. 

The meeting between black and 
white was at first friendly. The Aus- 
tralian aborigine is peaceable by na- 
ture, and made little if any resistance 
to the white settlement. On the other 
side, the feeling was entirely peace- 
able. The instructions given by the 
King to the first governor were: 


You are to endeavour by every possible 
means to open an intercourse with the na- 
tives, and to conciliate their affections, en- 
joining all our subjects to live in amity and 
kindness with them; and if any of our sub- 
jects should wantonly destroy them or give 
them any unnecessary interruption in the 
exercise of their several occupations, it is 
our will and pleasure that you do cause such 
offenders to be brought to punishment ac- 
cording to the degree of offence.® 


It was not long, however, before 
conflict arose. The aborigine was a 
nomad, subsisting by hunting. It was 
inevitable that the flocks of the set- 
tlers should occasionally pay tribute 
to his spear or boomerang, and retalia- 
tions soon followed. A punitive expedi- 
tion, to exact retribution for a white 
man killed by the natives, took place 
within a year of the founding of the 
colony, and from that time constant 
feuds were carried on between the two 
races. The gradual extension of settle- 
ment carried the conflict further and 
further afield, with the result that the 
aborigines in particular districts either 
were wiped out or retreated towards 


3 “The Aboriginal Population,” The Year 
Book of the Commonwealth of Australia. No. 
17 (1924), p. 955. 
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the wilds, a process which tended to 
bring about intertribal conflicts with 
the crossing of ancient territorial 
boundaries. 

Such natives as were brought under 
the influence of European civilization 
revealed but a limited capacity for 
adaptation to the ways of the settlers. 
They were docile and suggestible, but 
showed an obstinate tendency to 
dwindle in numbers. There gradually 
emerged, too, a half-caste population, 
which has shown a study increase in 
numbers over a long period. The in- 
troduction of the white man’s vices 
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WHITE SETTLEMENT IN TASMANIA 

The first white settlement inTas- 
mania was in 1803. At that time there 
were probably not more than 2,000 
natives living on the island. They 
were confined for the greater part to 
the coastal fringe, the interior being 
very mountainous and covered with 
dense vegetation, almost impenetra- 
ble. 

Visitors to the island prior to settle- 
ment had frequently come into con- 
tact with the aborigines, and the ac- 
counts are almost unanimous in de- 
scribing them as a friendly peace-lov- 


TABLE I 
PoPpuLATION OF AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES IN Two STATES FROM 1891 To 1928 














Year 
State 
1891 1901 1911 1921 1928 
i 
Victoria 317 250 196 144 53 
New South Wales 5097 3778 2012 1597 1197 





and the white man’s diseases further 
reduced the numbers of aborigines 
very considerably. An epidemic of 
smallpox in 1866 had a very serious 
effect in this direction. 

Actual estimates of the numbers of 
the population during the last century 
are very uncertain. It was not until 
the census of 1891 that any reliable 
figures were available. Table I pre- 
sents the decennial figures for two of 
the states from that period. They are 
not to be considered as typical of the 
whole Commonwealth, but serve to 
show how rapidly the numbers de- 
cline when opposed by the steady ad- 
vance of settlement. It is estimated 
that in 1931 there were in the whole 
of Australia 58,901 full-bloods and 
19,104 half-castes. 


ing people, living in harmony amongst 
themselves, and welcoming the new- 
comers. But soon after the colony was 
established, conflicts began. There 
was no attempt to study the natives; 
they were exploited and barbarously 
treated, so that within a few years 
there was settled enmity between 
white and black. That Tasmania was 
first established as a penal settlement, 
and that many of the clashes came 
with ex-convict assigned servants may 
help to explain what happened, though 
it does not by any means justify it. 

The stories of the conflicts that took 
place make sad reading. 


Black hated white, and white thirsted for 
the blood of black. But the whites had the 
better weapons. Waddies and spears were 
no match for muskets. Blacks were shot in 
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groups, as they bathed or sat round their 
camp fires at night.‘ 


Attempts were made to concentrate 
the natives, for their own protection, 
in a reservation. Rewards were offered 
for the capture of aborigines unin- 
jured, but that only led to the hunting 
of the natives as though they were 
game. A line of soldiers, police and 
settlers was formed across the island, 
with the idea of capturing all the na- 
tives in a drive; but when the cordon 
closed in, all that were caught were a 
man and a boy. Then a settler named 
Robinson offered to go into the bush 
and bring the natives in by suasion. 
It says much, not only for Robinson, 
but also for the natives, that he was 
successful, though the numbers re- 
maining were but a few hundreds. 
That was in 1831. A few years later 
the natives, numbering some 200, 
were removed to Flinders Island in 
Bass Strait, and endeavors were made 
to instruct them in industrial arts and 
the Christian religion, and to teach 
them to live a settled life. But, 
willing as the natives were to learn, 
their numbers rapidly decreased. 
“This,” says one writer, ‘‘may have 
been in great measure owing to their 
change in living and food, but much 
more to their banishment from the 
mainland of Van Diemen’s Land (i.e. 
Tasmania), which is visible from 
Flinders Island; and the natives have 
often pointed it out to me with an 
expression of the deepest sorrow de- 
picted on their countenances.’’”® 

In 1847 there were but 44 individ- 
uals left. They were removed to a 


* Ernest Scott, op. cit., p. 170. 

5 From an account by R. H. Davies, 
quoted by J. B. Walker in Zarly Tasmania, 
p. 231. 


reservation on the mainland of Tas- 
mania, but continued to languish, and 
in 1877 the last survivor of the race 
died. 

It is impossible to say what would 
have been the result had the Tasma- 
nian aborigine been treated with uni- 
form kindness and consideration. Even 
more than his relative the Australian, 
he was a primitive man, simple and 
trustful in his manner but constitu- 
tionally lacking in adaptability. Any 
settlement at all of whites in Tas- 
mania must inevitably have restricted 
his movements and interfered with his 
manner of living. To have established 
reservations would have been difficult 
or even impossible in so small a coun- 
try, especially considering the fact 
that his habitat was almost wholly on 
the sea coast. Yet much more could 
have been done than was done. That 
a whole race should have been wiped 
out of existence in a short space of 70 
years is tragic enough, and anything 
but a creditable page of history. 

There are still living a number of 
half-castes, more or less of Tasmanian 
origin. Their home is on one or more 
of the islands of Bass Strait. They 
have reservations, which they hold in 
common, and they support themselves 
after desultory fashion by “mutton 
birding’ during a portion of the year. 
Their condition is not good. Their 
homes are poor in the extreme; they 
lack reasonable comforts, and disease 
is rife amongst them. What to do with 
them is a problem that gives concern 
to successive governments; yet they 
remain in their unfortunate state. 
From time to time a few emigrate to 
the larger island of Tasmania, where, 
as far as can be ascertained, they be- 
come absorbed into the ordinary pop- 
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ulation. But the object lesson pro- 
vided by the failure to deal success- 
fully with the full-blooded natives is 
enough to cause any government to 
pause before embarking upon a policy 
which may prove a mistake. Mean- 
while, they languish. 


PRESENT STATUS OF ABORIGINES 


Of the treatment of the Australian 
aborigine hitherto, the best that can 
be said is that it has been well-in- 
tentioned. It is nearly a century since 
Lord John Russell wrote to the gov- 
ernor of New South Wales: 


You cannot overrate the solicitude of Her 
Majesty’s government on the subject of the 
aborigines of New Holland. It is impossible 
to contemplate the condition and the pros- 
pects of that unfortunate race without the 
deepest commiseration. . . . We have never 
yet performed the sacred duty of making 
any systematic or considerable attempt to 
impart to the former occupants of New 
South Wales the blessings of Christianity 
or the knowledge of the arts and advan- 
tages of civilized life. 


Commenting on this statement, Dr. 
Ramsay Smith, of South Australia, 
said in 1908: 


Apart from some State pittances and a 
modicum of State supervision, the aborig- 
inal is of little interest to anyone but some 
benevolent societies and a few ardent an- 
thropologists. The problem of what to do 
with the race, the most interesting at pres- 
ent on earth and the least deserving to be 
exterminated by us, and the most wronged 
at our hands, is not a difficult one to solve, 
were a solution really desired.® 


That this writer’s strictures are still 
true is borne out in a report on ab- 
origines in the Northern Territory, 
prepared for the Commonwealth Par- 
liament in 1929 by the Chief Protec- 


6 W. Ramsey Smith, op. cit., p. 175. 


tor of Aboriginals, Queensland. He 
says: 


It is remarkable that, although recogniz- 
ing their absolute dependence upon the 
natives, there has been no attempt made by 
the people on these holdings (i.e., in North- 
ern Territory) to elevate or educate them, 
though this should enhance their value as 
machinery. It seems to be the conveniently 
accepted notion that they are beyond re- 
demption, that education spoils them, so 
there is no encouragement for ambition, 
and the blackfellow, naturally lacking 
initiative and given no opportunity, has a 
hopeless outlook. Is it any wonder that he 
sometimes has little heart in his work and 
is branded as lazy and unreliable? 


And again: 


A few stations, with a humane recognition 
of some measure of obligation to relieve the 
old natives of the camp, who have been de- 
prived of their tribal hunting grounds and 
the employment of their food winners, sup- 
ply the old people with rations. These old 
people have, many of them, been the hands 
that helped in the earlier days to establish 
the business, and could fairly expect to be 
treated as pensioners. But, unfortunately 
for some of these camps, numbers of the 
stations have changed hands, and the new 
owners disclaim any responsibility for such 
dependents. Generally, therefore, the only 
food received is the offal of the beasts on 
killing day and whatever is contributed by 
the working natives from their own food or 
an occasional marsupial caught by them. 
Where the camp is near a river, conditions 
are sometimes better, as they can supple- 
ment their meagre larder by fishing. 
Frequently, in accordance with tribal 
custom, the old men have young lubras as 
wives, so there is usually a number of young 
children about the camps. One deplorable 
result of the semi-starvation that often ex- 
ists is that the women find the temptation 
to supplement their meagre resources by 
trading in prostitution too strong to with- 
stand. As practically all public roads lead 
through the stations, and the camps are of 
necessity in the vicinity, these simple 
women are an easy prey to passing travel- 
lers, who, at times, are low enough to cheat 
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them by paying them with bogus money, in 
the way of painted coins, advertisement 
coupons, or worthless cheque forms.’ 


Public Ignorance and Indifference 


Such facts are little known to the 
public of Australia. The blackfellow is 
rarely, if ever, seen in the cities, and 
he is only met with occasionally in the 
settled country districts. There are 
reservations here and there through 
the country, and “blacks’ camps” are 
sometimes to be seen on the fringes of 
the smaller towns. But the blacks 
thus encountered are mostly half- 
castes, indigent and rather depressing- 
looking, living on government sub- 
sidies, and tolerantly humored by the 
white population. 

The true aborigine does not haunt 
the fringes of civilization. His home 
is in the wilds, where settlers are few, 
and contacts with the centers of pop- 
ulation are only occasional and diffi- 
cult. 

So it comes about that the Austra- 
lian as a whole neither knows nor 
cares about the one-time owners of his 
beautiful country. He associates the 
blackfellow with the old stories of ex- 
ploration; stories of hardihood and ad- 
venture, and of encounter with hostile 
blacks, but stories also of wonderful 
devotion on the part of individuals 
and tribes, who companioned the ex- 
plorers on many a hazardous and 
sometimes tragic expedition, and who 
on many occasions succoured them 
when they were in desperate straits, 
and enabled them once again to reach 
their homes and kinsfolk. But as for 


7J. W. Bleakley, The Aboriginals and 
Half-Castes of Central Australia and North 
Australia, 1928, pp. 7, 9. 


the existence of the aborigines as a 
present-day problem, there is almost 
everywhere profound ignorance. 
Yet there are signs of the awaken- 
ing of a national conscience in these 
matters. It is only a few months ago 
that an “incident” occurred in North- 
ern Australia, some visiting traders 
having been, it is alleged, ‘‘murdered”’ 
by the blacks. What was behind this 
outbreak does not appear, and one 
may reserve judgment on the matter 
of culpability. As it was impossible to 
apprehend or even to identify the ac- 
tual ‘‘criminals,”’ there was talk of a 
punitive expedition against the tribe 
implicated. Public opinion, however, 
was so emphatic against such a pro- 
ceeding that the project was aban- 
doned—indeed, it was stated that no 
idea of ‘punitive’? measures had been 
entertained—and at the time of writ- 
ing it is being arranged to send an ex- 
missionary into the area to make ob- 
servations and report, with the idea of 
helping the aborigines. Newspaper 
comment is interesting: 
The reasonable-minded public... wel- 
come that word “help” in this connection 
in contrast with the panicky violence that 
is always ready in case of any trouble to 
settle it—save the mark!—by shooting 
somebody or other without inquiring into 
individual guilt beyond that which is sup- 
posed to attach to a tribe. Sometimes in 
these cases it is not the tribe or the indi- 
vidual member only, but others who should 
be punished, and it is well worth while 
where ‘‘natives,” as they are called else- 
where, are concerned, to let the whole body 
know that indiscriminate injustice in the 
name of “punishment”’ is not the British 
way, however often over-zealous officers 
may misunderstand that fact.® 


8 The Hobart (Tas.) Mercury, October 19, 
1933. 
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The Problem of the Half-Caste 


The problem of the half-caste (us- 
ing the term to include all degrees of 
racial mixture) is quite distinct from 
that of the full-blooded aboriginal. It 
is a general belief that the half-caste 
isin every way inferior to either of the 
races from which he has sprung. This 
belief has been reiterated so often that 
there are few who would not be in- 
clined to support it; yet it is quite 
likely that it is nothing more than a 
popular generalization. Certainly there 
is no definite evidence of a biological 
nature to establish the contention 
that the mere fact of miscegenation 
results in inferiority. It may well be, 
however, that as regards both stock 
and nurture, the half-caste is at a dis- 
advantage as compared with his full- 
blooded cousin. It is quite probable 
that the white male who cohabits with 
the aboriginal lubra is, on the average, 
an inferior specimen of his own race, 
and that the qualities he transmits to 
his (often) unwanted offspring are not 
altogether desirable ones. It is equally 
probable that the half-caste from the 
first is handicapped by the fact of his 
mixed parentage. He is despised in 
white society; he is out of contact with 
black. He lacks the advantage of 
family or tribal upbringing; he is him- 
self detribalized in tradition and so- 
cial contacts. It is not therefore to be 
wondered at that he becomes an 
Ishmael, or that the group to which he 
becomes by his nature attached is it- 
self outcast, without a place in society, 
deprived of the moral and _ social 
standards of either black or white. If 
the half-caste is fortunate enough, as 
many are, to be placed permanently 
in a position of regular service, he 


usually responds well, and justifies the 
trust reposed in him. 


SoME GENERAL POSSIBILITIES 


One hesitates to venture a prophecy 
concerning the ultimate fate of the 
Australian as a race, though there are 
certain indications which may be ob- 
served. Any changes from the present 
state of affairs will tend to bring 
about one of three eventualities—na- 
tionalization, extinction, or absorp- 
tion. 

Nationalization is a modern so- 
ciological ideal. It implies the develop- 
ment of the capacity and opportunity 
for self-determination along racial 
lines. Whether that is possible for the 
Australian aborigine is, to say the 
least, doubtful. History shows that 
the capacity for self-government comes 
but slowly. Indications to-day are 
that, even among some of the most 
advanced European races, such a 
stage has not yet been reached, if it 
ever will be. Among so-called ‘“un- 
civilized”’ peoples, it is probable that 
the New Zealand Maori has shown the 
greatest development in this direc- 
tion, yet even he, free from the ham- 
pering influence of race prejudice, and 
possessing the benefits of a free and 
liberal educational system, has not 
shown much aptitude for self-govern- 
ment, and exists more by the grace of 
a benevolent paternal government 
than by virtue of his own efforts. 

There are enthusiasts who believe 
that it would be possible so to per- 
meate the aboriginal environment 
with the essentials of national or- 
ganization as to render the race fit for 
self-government; but up to the pres- 
ent no practicable means of doing this 
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has been found, nor is it wise to at- 
tempt experiments in this direction, 
for the wide gulf that separates Euro- 
pean and Australian culture makes 
any suggestion for commingling quite 
impracticable; if the wrong thing were 
done, or even attempted, it is the ab- 
origine as a race that would suffer. 

There is the second possibility of 
extinction. The life of the white man 
is fatal to the black. His susceptibility 
to what are, to him, strange diseases 
is extraordinary. If he gives up his 
nomadic life, and takes on the habits 
of the white, his resistance is again 
lowered, nor has he at hand the re- 
sources of medicine that are so readily 
available in the cities. Even in these 
days, when the old conflicts between 
the races are a thing of the past, and 
tribal warfare has practically ended, 
the black continues to dwindle in 
numbers steadily, year by year. The 
story of Tasmania has been repeated 
in many Australian regions, and in 
three of the five states of the mainland 
the end of the race is in sight. 

‘At present the only method of 
avoiding extinction is rigid seclusion, 
and this is very difficult in a country 
so sparsely populated as to make su- 
pervision almost impracticable, espe- 
cially where there is a long coastline 
exposed to occasional or frequent 
visits from alien races bent on exploit- 
ing the country’s natural wealth. 

Absorption is the remaining possi- 
bility. To many this would be consid- 
ered the most desirable outcome. One 
has sympathy, though, with the an- 
thropologist, who would have the race 
preserved in its integrity on account 
of its scientific interest. What weight 
should be given to such a contention 
in a matter that is essentially so- 


ciological it is hard to say—probably 
very little. But there are other issues 
involved. The Australian nation is 
built up almost wholly of British 
stock. Non-British elements repre- 
sent but a small proportion of the 
total; and of persons of non-European 
races there are less than 1 per cent. 
To incorporate 60,000 persons of ab- 
original blood would increase the non- 
European element by a further 1 per 
cent—that is, would about double it. 
Such a condition might or might not 
be a good thing for Australia as a 
whole; but the significant fact is that 
Australian sentiment is vehemently 
strong in favor of a ‘‘white Australia,” 
and any violation of that sentiment 
would arouse strenuous opposition. 

Yet the fact is that slowly—almost 
imperceptibly—the aboriginal popu- 
lation is being absorbed. The numbers 
of half-castes are increasing steadily, 
and with them so are quadroons and 
octoroons. Interestingly enough, the 
person who has in his veins but a 
slight strain of aboriginal blood is usu- 
ally accepted as white—there is not 
in Australia any situation analogous 
to that in the United States, where the 
slightest trace of Negro blood is suffi- 
cient to class the individual as Negro, 
with all the undesirable social implica- 
tions that the word carries. 

Such, then, are the tendencies ob- 
servable in the Australian aboriginal 
population. Whether by extinction or 
by absorption, if the present indica- 
tions may be trusted, the aborigine as 
such is doomed. Whether that is to be 
looked upon as a consummation de- 
voutly to be desired, or as a disastrous 
fate vehemently to be opposed, will 
depend on the outlook and opinions 
of the observer. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


It is not the purpose of this article 
to indicate the policy that should be 
pursued with regard to the aborigine, 
but there are some conclusions which 
come almost as corollaries from our 
study. There can be no doubt that the 
general attitude of the governments, 
both state and federal, should be ex- 
pressible in the one word—protection. 
To guard the race from exploitation, 
to shelter it from the inroads of dis- 
ease, these are elementary duties. 
Something more positive is called for 
as well—the provision of suitable and 
adequate reservations, the supply of 
proper medical services, and, where 
called for, the furnishing of the means 
of sustenance for the old and weak— 
common humanity can offer no less. 
To some extent these needs are being 
met; but in Australia, as in other parts 
of the world, there is truth in the old 
saying: ‘“‘Out of sight, out of mind.” 


It is easy to forget, especially in these 
days when so many interests are clam- 
ouring for attention. 

The civilizing process must go on. 
At present the religious missionary so- 
cieties are performing this function, 
and, as far as reports are available, 
they are performing it well. This is a 
process that it would be fatal to 
hasten, yet it should be characterized 
by persistence and intelligence if it is 
to be of benefit. 

The real immediate problem con- 
cerns the half-caste. If he is physically 
and mentally fit to become an Aus- 
tralian citizen, there seems to be no 
reason why he should not be assisted 
in that direction. If he is not, then he 
is more in need of protection even 
than the full-blooded aborigine who, 
lacking though he may be according 
to European standards, has at least a 
life of his own to live. 








A Plan for Ethiopia’s Educational System 


F. ERNEST WORK 


Through the influence of some of 
my former students who are also 
among my very best friends, I was 
asked by His Majesty, Haile Selassie 
I, Emperor of Ethiopia, to come to his 
country to make a study of the situa- 
tion and to make recommendations 
for an educational system which this 
forward looking man is wishing to 
have developed among his people. The 
young men to whom I refer above are: 
Malaku E. Bayen, now a student in 
Howard University, where he is well 
along in a course in medicine. Upon 
his graduation from this institution he 
hopes to return to his country where 
I am sure he will be able to accomplish 
a tremendous amount of good for his 
king and his country. Another is 
Bashawarad Habtewold, now returned 
to Ethiopia, where he is rendering 
great service as mayor of the second 
city in size in the country. Then too, 
there is Worku Gobena who has also 
returned to his country and is doing 
service for the government. 

Upon arriving at the Capital of 
Ethiopia, Addis Ababa, just in the 
midst of great preparations for the 
brilliant coronation ceremonies, I set 
myself to study the people and the 
conditions surrounding them that I 
might be able to make sound recom- 
mendations for an educational sys- 
tem. My readers will know that this 
country is really the only bit of Africa 
still in the control of the natives of 
that continent. Even this is com- 
pletely surrounded by possessions of 
some European country, and citizens 





of these European countries are ex- 
tremely active and zealous in efforts 
to fix upon the Ethiopians the trade 
and culture of their respective coun- 
tries. In my work there I found this 
influence the greatest hindrance to 
my efforts in getting any real progress 
under way. The Ethiopians them- 
selves are intelligent and clever and 
are led by a quite unusual man in 
their Emperor, but because of the con- 
flicting advice and suggestions offered 
by these various European peoples 
they have become confused and slow 
to follow leadership from abroad be- 
cause they have found that in most 
cases these foreigners have been inter- 
ested in securing advantages for their 
respective countries rather than the 
good of Ethiopia. 

From all sides I was asked what 
sort of an educational system I pro- 
posed to suggest—they hoped it would 
be French or Italian or English, de- 
pending upon the one asking. They 
often suggested it would be American 
since I came from America. My an- 
swer was always that so far as I was 
concerned it should be neither French, 
Italian, English, nor American. That 
I hoped it could be Ethiopian. I have 
traveled through much of Africa and 
I have found everywhere an effort of 
the European country having control, 
to fix that country’s culture upon the 
African. This I am convinced is a 
great mistake and I am anxious that 
Ethiopia at least be permitted to de- 
velop its own culture and in fact, be 
aided in so doing. 
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After making a careful study of the 
situation I have offered the following 
plan: First, since Ethiopia has a lan- 
guage of its own this language is the 
one that should be used as a medium 
through which its people are to secure 
an education. At present this language 
lacks many words necessary to make 
it a means for modern education and 
to remedy this I have suggested a 
commission of the best prepared men 
who know well that language plus one 
or two other persons who understand 
the building up of words and lan- 
guages. Let these men make a study 
of the Amharic language and make up 
the words needed by going back into 
its mother tongue or dead language 
as Europeans and Americans go back 
into Latin and Greek to make a new 
word when one is needed in our lan- 
guages. By so doing this language can 
be made full and rich and of much 
more use to Ethiopians than any 
other language could be. No doubt the 
present form of writing Amharic will 
have to be modified so as to be 
adapted to the use of present day 
machines such as typewriting ma- 
chines. This I believe can be done in 
one of two ways: either simplify the 
present alphabet to fewer characters 
or to adopt the Roman alphabet as we 
have done and then spell their words 
phonetically. The latter, I believe, 
would be the simpler way. However, 
I have great sympathy with the 
Ethiopians who are loath to give up 
their form of writing which they have 
used so many years. 

Second, after the Amharic language 
has been thus enriched, there should 
be textbooks prepared in this lan- 
guage for all school purposes. At pres- 
ent there are almost no such books. 


Before an Ethiopian boy can make 
any sort of study he must first learn 
some foreign language and in it get all 
his information through a language 
not his own and, what he does thus 
laboriously learn, is almost entirely 
about some other country than his 
own. Pages about France and Na- 
poleon; Italy and Garibaldi; England 
and Gladstone but almost nothing 
about Ethiopia and Menelik and His 
Majesty their most worthy Emperor. 
This should not be. Ethiopian boys 
and girls should be educated in their 
own language, learn about their own 
country and men and _ interesting 
things, as well as the world in general. 

Third, there is great need for a 
school in which Ethiopia’s own men 
and women can become trained to be- 
come teachers of others. It is neither 
desirable nor possible for Ethiopia to 
continue long to employ foreigners to 
teach their schools and one of the most 
pressing and urgent needs is the es- 
tablishment of the foundation of a 
University of Ethiopia—the first de- 
partment of which should be a teach- 
ers’ training school. At first this 
should be conducted by folk from the 
outside—Americans preferred, since 
America can do it in a much more dis- 
interested way than can any Euro- 
pean country because of European 
grabbing rivalry for African lands. 
I have therefore recommended the 
founding of such a university at once 
to which other departments may be 
added as needed. It is this phase of 
their education in which I am now 
most interested, in the hope that some 
day we can find some person or some 
group with vision enough to see the 
great opportunity here to make ex- 
cellent use of surplus funds. 
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The fourth item in the program 
that I have recommended to His 
Majesty’s government is that a defi- 
nite plan or system of education be 
adopted and plans made to follow 
it to completion as young people be- 
come more educated. This I have 
made and left with those in charge. 
As far as possible I have tried to make 
the plan specially suited to Ethiopia. 
Briefly, it provides some six years of 
elementary education within reach of 
all. Above this and branching off from 
it, we have provided for industrial and 
trade school, including agriculture and 
homemaking into which many boys 
and girls should go. In addition to 
these schools and above the six years 
elementary work we have provided 
for five or six additional years for 
those who may wish to go into the 
business and professional world. And 
on top of all this we have provided for 
a university training intended to pro- 
vide opportunity for all lines of en- 
deavor when fully developed. 

Of course much of this is in antici- 
pation in the far future but a good 
start has been made. In addition to 
the many mission schools here and 






there about the country, Ethiopia has 
government schools in some ten or 
twelve centers. At the capital there is 
an excellent school, built by Her Ma- 
jesty the Empress, where girls are be- 
ing trained along household lines in 
addition to the usual academic classes, 
and there are here two rather large 
schools where many boys are having 
an opportunity for an education up 
to about the equivalent of our high 
school grade. There is now a great 
need for a school above this to take 
those who are capable on into differ- 
ent lines of training so that the young 
men may not have to leave the coun- 
try when they wish to continue their 
studies. 

In closing I wish to express my ap- 
preciation of the Ethiopian people 
among whom I worked and my ad- 
miration for His Majesty, the Em- 
peror, and his family. I shall always 
prize highly my opportunity here and 
I hold most dear my Ethiopian 
friendships. My hope is that soon the 
way may open up for great progress 
in education in that “Switzerland of 
Africa.’’ May God’s blessing rest upon 
Ethiopia. 
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Tur GENERAL PROBLEM OF 
NATIVE EDUCATION 


In its vastness and richness Africa 
rivals its sister continents. Because of 
its wealth it has long commanded the 
attention of the Western world. But 
perhaps the greatest significance of 
Africa is to be found in its possibili- 
ties as a proving ground in human re- 
lationships—social, economic, and po- 
litical. Here is one place in a troubled 
world where mistakes previously com- 
mitted may be corrected; where, in- 
deed, a new and better civilization 
may be cultivated through the deliber- 
ate application of human intelligence 
and understanding. In this process 
education should play the leading réle. 

To the African, education is as sig- 
nificant as magic. In large measure the 
education which is permitted him by 
the Western world dominating him 
holds the key to his economic, politi- 
cal, and social future. In increasing 
degree the African himself is made 
aware of this fact. It may be inter- 
preted as a sign of progress, therefore, 
that it is no longer an issue in respon- 
sible quarters that the African shall be 
afforded an education of some kind. 
True, there are many who still cling 
steadfastly to the belief that the Afri- 
can should remain as uneducated as 
possible. Some of these latter attempt 
to hide behind the romantic sentimen- 
talism that the African must be left 
entirely to his own devices, in a foolish 
and not always honest glorification of 
the noble savage. This view, of course, 
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ignores completely the present irre- 
sistible influences at work in Africa. 
Others, more candid, see the native 
only as a potential labor-supply to be 
drawn upon at will by white men, and 
with which his education would seri- 
ously interfere. 

Such views, however, are rapidly 
becoming outmoded. In the words of 
one prominent colonial observer, ‘“‘the 
cause of generalisation of native edu- 
cation has been won.’ Most colonial 
powers now realize that both duty and 
interest demand that education be 
disseminated generally and that the 
desire of natives for it neither brooks 
denial nor too great restraint. 

The fact is that the ‘“‘education”’ of 
the African goes on apace with or 
without schools and schooling. It is as 
true as it is commonplace to say that 
the native’s education begins when he 
makes his first contact with the Euro- 
pean. The resounding crash of the 
modern industrial system against the 
profoundly more primitive native life 
—the motor lorries, electric cranes, 
steam-boats, railroads, commerce, and 
all the other complex paraphernalia of 
modern industrial life in the Western 
world, which are paraded before the 
startled eyes of the African with such 
kaleidoscopic rapidity—makes it as- 
tonishing that he has not been left 
completely dazed by it all. If the Afri- 


10. Louwer, quoted from report in In- 
stitut Colonial International, Twenty-first 
session, Brussels, 1931, Minutes, ‘“L’En- 
seignement aux Indigénes,” p. 14. 
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can is not educated by this process 
then he acquires a sophistication which 
will make true education vastly more 
difficult. The problem posed for the 
colonial powers is not whether the 
African shall be educated, but how 
may the inevitable education which 
the African will acquire be controlled 
and toward what objectives shall it be 
directed? 

It is true, as Mr. J. H. Oldham has 
pointed out, that the fundamental 
business of government in Africa is 
education. But that is not enough. Of 
far more significance to the native is 
the form which this education, as it 
becomes increasingly the direct con- 
cern of the state, shall take, and the 
goals toward which it shall be directed. 
It may aim to train a few leaders, to 
create an intellectual elite and ignore 
the masses; or it may aim to teach the 
masses enough to make them more 
useful workmen and at the same time 
instruct them “to know their place” 
and to be content with their lot; or it 
may boast a more “‘liberal”’ viewpoint 
and advocate that the African be 
trained as a more or less expert artisan, 
which would make him still more valu- 
able to his European masters; or 
again, his education may take on a 
political significance and he |may be 
trained to be a “good citizen” and a 
“collaborator” in the colonial admin- 
istration, with a possible view toward 
eventual self-rule. Whatever the edu- 
cational objective may be, however, 
it is conditioned by the attitude of 
the white man in his relations with 
the African. His influence is the domi- 
nating one in the present-day Africa, 
and the African’s future is in his hands. 
As one English writer has put it in his 
admirable work, ‘‘What we think his 


lization, New York, 1928, p. 119. 


future will be determines his present. 
If it is true that Africa of today con- 
ditions Africa of tomorrow, it is no less 
true that our hopes or fears for Africa 
of tomorrow condition Africa of to- 


192 


day. 

Thus it may be readily assumed that 
from a consideration of the nature, ex- 
tent, and policy of education in any 
given section of Africa a fairly clear re- 
flection of the hopes for the African’s 
future may be observed. A peek at this 
reflection affords little cause for op- 
timism. If present-day native educa- 
tion in Africa is measured only by the 
test of preparation of the native for 
ultimate self-rule there is much reason 
to agree with Mr. Woolf that no Euro- 
pean government is yet guilty of seri- 
ous efforts toward preparing the native 
to take his rightful place as a free man 
in the new economic and political so- 
ciety which European influences are 
shaping in Africa.* 

In the early days of occupation of 
the African territories the colonizing 
powers usually left education to pri- 
vate initiative, i.e. to missionaries, 
sometimes aided by government sub- 
sidy. But the governments have gradu- 
ally taken over this function in the 
colonies and today the state is in vir- 
tually complete control of education 
in most of Africa. This has been 
brought to pass by a growing realiza- 
tion of the significance of educational 
policies (on the part of the colonial 
governments), since it is now gener- 
ally recognized that the future success 
of colonial efforts is largely dependent 
upon the nature of the moral and in- 


2A. Victor Murray, The School in the 
Bush, New York, 1929, p. 5. 
3 Leonard ;Woolf, Imperialism and Civi- 
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tellectual development of the native 
subjects.* This tendency toward direct 
control of education by the state has 
made possible the formation of more 
definite educational policies, which 
could not be formulated under the 
more or less disorganized and varied 
efforts of the many separate mission- 
ary activities. 

These governmental policies leave 
much to be desired, however. In the 
first place they provide for an educa- 
tion which is very narrow in scope. 
Except in a few places, as Dutch 
India, French Indo-China, and the 
French possessions in North Africa, 
organized native education rarely goes 
beyond the stage corresponding to our 
primary instruction.® In the second 
place the policy of education is too 
generally conditioned by subjective 
and selfish interest. As a former direc- 
tor of the French Colonial School ob- 
serves, the primary result to be sought 
after in colonial education ought to be 
one of practical utility, for the French 
first and for the native later.® 

One of the chief criticisms to be di- 
rected at African educational policies 
is one which is so often pertinent to 
our own systems. This is the practice 
of working out what appears to be a 
logical policy and then attempting to 
fit the people to it, without due con- 
sideration of the social, economic, and 
political conditions of the people. 
Common sense would seem to indicate 
that the policy should be cut to the 
measure of the people and these con- 


4 Georges Hardy, Une Conquéte Morale, 
Paris, 1917, p. iii. 

5 Institut Colonial International, Min- 
utes, “L’Enseignement aux Indigénes,’’ 
cited, p. 22. 

6 Georges Hardy, op. cit., p. iv. 


ditions, rather than that the people be 
cut down to fit the policy. For exam- 
ple, it is fundamental in the British 
West African educational policy that 
the objective is to preserve, so far as 
possible, all of the desirable elements 
of African culture and to train the 
Africans themselves to nurture its de- 
velopment. This has given rise to the 
policy that the native should be edu- 
cated “along his own lines,” the as- 
sumption being that the educated 
African will return to his own people 
and carry on the process. 

In its essence this policy may be en- 
tirely good and in its application 
honest. Yet the indiscriminate ap- 
plication of it characteristic of the 
British in West Africa ignores many 
factors which demand consideration. 
At the very outset it should be kept in 
mind that the education which the 
European gives to the African must in 
the very nature of things be European 
education. A system of education con- 
trolled and directed and often taught 
by Europeans can do nothing more. 
All that can be given the native 
through such a system, therefore, is 
European, not native culture, for that 
is all the European has to give. In fact 
the very presence in Africa, on an 
ever-increasing scale, of the imple- 
ments and customs of Western civili- 
zation, would permit no other result. 

Moreover, it is to be noted that 
African culture when presented to the 
African in this manner is something 
which perhaps the majority of edu- 
cated Africans not only reject but re- 
sent, and on which the great mass of 
inarticulate Africans have had no ex- 
pression. It is not surprising that the 
educated African looks with suspicion 
upon a so-called policy of “education 
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along African lines,” for he sees in it 
the germs of the hated segregation 
practice and a tendency to foist an in- 
ferior product upon his race. His am- 
bition is to obtain the best that the 
world has to offer and every action of 
his European master not too subtly 
suggests to him that that which is 
European is best. 

The difficulty is just at this point. 
The British policy fails utterly to take 
cognizance of the social and political 
conditions of the people whom it is des- 
tined to serve. This neglect may well 
prove fatal to any educational policy. 
Where the African and the Englishman 
are present in the same community, 
in whatever ratio, the African has an 
inferior status. The African, therefore, 
need not be as sensitive as he is, in 
order to conclude that a policy of dif- 
ferentiation in education and culture 
for the native and the European is 
‘one whose primary purpose is to fur- 
ther emphasize this inferiority. To him 
differentiation without prior equal- 
ity simply means relegation of the 
black man to a permanent status of 
inferiority. Some English writers have 
sounded this note of warning. One 
writes: 


But we are not prepared to accept even the 
educated native as the equivalent of an 
Englishman socially; we draw a color bar 
strongly, where, in the long run, a French- 
man does not .... We thus tend to build 
a@ wall right across the African’s vista, to 
say to him: “Thus far and no further.” 
Now, do what we will we cannot abolish 
contacts with the African, so he is bound to 
realize that wall more and more clearly; 
and we, .. . in helping him to educate him- 
self have somehow or another to get that 
wall knocked down, even if we cannot adopt 
the French attitude. The native must have 
his vista and it must be a worthy one.’ 


7 Wyatt Rawson, Education in a Chang- 


The sane approach would seem to 
be that so aptly suggested by another 
English author: the first and natural 
impulse of the African in his contact 
with the European is to have what the 
European has; that is to say, the na- 
tive aspires to equality. This latter he 
must have before any fair and just dif- 
ferentiation can be brought about. 
Given this equality first, however, the 
African will soon come to modify the 
European culture and education and 
to adapt them to his own best in- 
terests.° This is what education of the 
African “along his own lines” should 
properly signify. 

Another fault characteristic of the 
policies of African education is that in- 
volving a too great willingness to re- 
duce this education to formulae and to 
mechanize the process of its applica- 
tion. ‘Education of the African along 
his own lines’ is one such formula; ‘‘in- 
dustrial training,” “‘agricultural train- 
ing,” “education by adaptation,” are 
others. They too often appear to be 
unworthy substitutes for sound think- 
ing. Certain it is that they are guilty 
of over-simplification of the problem. 
Rarely are they based on any under- 
standing analysis of the different ele- 
ments and interests in the races to 
which they are applied. For the suc- 
cessful operation of the formula the 
whole group must be identified. Like 
the American Negro, the African has 
often labored under the abuses of gen- 
eralization and stereotyping. 

For instance, the two Reports of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund on education in 


ing Commonwealth. (Report of British 
Commonwealth Education Conference.) 
‘Problems of Interracial Understanding” 
by J. H. Fleure; London, 1931, pp. 124-5. 

8 A. Victor Murray, op. cit., pp. 330 ff. 
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Africa under the direction of Dr. 
Thomas Jesse Jones have exerted con- 
siderable influence on the course of 
education for the native African, in 
the English, and to a lesser extent in 
the French colonies. They are regarded 
as authoritative because they boast a 
background of valuable experience 
with the black American population 
in the South. They start off with a 
formula—that industrial and agri- 
cultural training as exemplified by 
such institutions as Hampton and 
Tuskegee is the type of education 
most suitable for the American Negro. 
Upon this formula another is erected 
which concludes that since this type 
of education is good for the American 
Negro it must likewise be good for all 
Negroes, including the African, in it- 
self a non sequiter, and based, more- 
over, on the dubious assumption that 
Negro life in America and Africa can 
be identified.° 

In the first place it is now a com- 
monplace that the educational ideals 
of the late Booker T. Washington were 
not embraced by a great many Ameri- 
can Negroes. As the urbanisation of 
the Negro has intensified along with 
his struggle for political and eco- 
nomic equality, these views have pro- 
gressively lost support among the in- 
telligent Negro population. The Amer- 
ican Negro has also learned that dif- 
ferentiation because of race, without 
equality, too often perpetuates in- 
feriority. In the second place there is 
no rational basis for assuming that 
what is good for the American Negro 
is good for the African. 


*Thomas Jesse Jones, Education in 
Africa, New York, 1922, pp. xvii, 12, 13 et 
seq. 


The proposed ‘‘adaptation”’ for the 
rural African of the ideals of a rural 
education which has undergone a prior 
process of ‘‘adaptation” to the life of 
the rural Southern Negro, as outlined 
in the first Phelps- Stokes Report, istoo 
cut-and-dried and too indifferent to 
the facts of African life.!° It fails to 
take into consideration the lack of 
unity in the African population, the 
many languages, the tribal organiza- 
tion, and the long-established customs 
and institutions of native life which 
place it in extreme contrast with Ne- 
gro life of this country." Moreover, it 
fails to consider that there are many 
Africans, and these the educated ones, 
who do not desire this type of educa- 
tion at all, if for no other reason than 
that it is not typical of the kind of 
education prevalent in countries of 
the Western world for the dominant 
populations, and that these natives 
may be justified in this attitude even 
for this reason alone. The social and 
political conditions of life of either the 
American Negro or the African would 
scarcely support the suggestion that 
“adaptation” of education to his 
needs would largely consist of cover- 
ing him as a group with a thin blanket 
of instruction in gardening, hand- 
work and hygiene.’ 

Education for the African thus ap- 
pears to be as complex a problem as 
that confronted by the Western world 
in the education of its own populations. 
One thing is certain: the African will 


10 Tbid., pp. 28 ff. 

11 One writer asserts that the rural Negro 
communities of the U. S. are more akin to 
the detribalised Africans of the locations 
than to the African rural communities. (A. 
Victor Murray, op. cit., p. 307.) 

12 Thomas Jesse Jones, op. cit., pp. 18 ff. 
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not long be content with a policy of 
education which offers him a specious 
and inferior product. The more en- 
lightened elements of the African 
population demand the best that the 
European world can afford in educa- 
tion as in all else, and rightfully re- 
gard formal education whose net re- 
sult is to insure the subserviency of 
the African peoples as worse than no 
education at all. African evolution has 
now advanced too far for the native 
to be deluded by the prospects of an 
education “truly colonial, racial, and 
local in character,” which one writer 
cautiously suggests as a means of 
avoiding the impending danger of the 
development of an intellectual prole- 
tariat in Africa."* This latter phe- 
nomenon is already in process of for- 
mation in French and British West 
Africa and the discontent which it 
manifests in some sections is in no 
small measure the product of the short- 
sightedness of the educational policy 
imposed upon the native populations. 

The French, no less than the Eng- 
lish, are guilty of this error of edu- 
cating the African by broad formulae 
and “adapting” the education to the 
‘“‘needs” of the native as the French, 
not the natives, view these needs. The 
discussion of native education in the 
French mandate Togo and the colony 
Dahomey in the pages following will 
amply indicate the nature of the 
French educational policy." 


18 Institut Colonial International, Compte 
Rendu, “‘L’Enseignement aux Indigénes,”’ 
cited, Report of M. Louwers, p. 135. 

144 The French mandate Togo is a narrow 
corridor of territory lying beneath West 
Africa’s ‘“‘hump”’ and to the North of the 
Gulf of Guinea, between French Dahomey 
on the East and British Gold Coast on the 


NATIVE EDUCATION IN 
ToGo AND DAHOMEY 


There is a saying that when the 
Germans first arrive in a new colony 
they build a garrison, when the Eng- 
lish arrive they build a custom house, 
and when the French arrive they build 
a school. The French, more than any 
colonizing power, have employed na- 
tive education as an instrument of ad- 
ministrative policy. In consequence, 


West. What is now French Togo is about 
four-sevenths of the area of former German 
Togo. It reaches from the sixth to the 
eleventh degree North latitude, and im- 
mediately to the East of the Greenwich 
meridian, resting entirely in the African 
tropical zone. Its coast line on the Atlantic 
is only fifty kilometers and in area it covers 
slightly more than 52,000 square kilometers. 
It is the most densely populated of all the 
French West African territory with a total 
population of 749,152 natives and 588 Euro- 
peans, or an average of about 16 persons to 
the square kilometer. The Togolese have 
never boasted a homogeneous race or civi- 
lization similar to that of their neighbors in 
the Gold Coast and Dahomey. The princi- 
pal tribal group is the Ewe. 

Dahomey is better known through the 
exploits of Behanzin, its famous king, whose 
eventual conquest by the French led to the 
subjugation of the colony. It is situated be- 
tween 0 degrees 41’ West longitude and 0 
degrees 21’ East longitude and extends from 
6 degrees, 22’ to the 12th parallel. Its area 
of 122,100 square kilometers is equivalent 
to one-fifth that of France proper. As in the 
case of Togo, its Western neighbor, its 
Southern shores are on the Gulf of Guinea. 
Its population numbers 1,078,638 of which 
1,809 are non-native, for an average density 
of nine persons to the square kilometer. 
There are three important ethnic groups in 
Dahomey which are divided into upward of 
thirty tribes. It is one of the most prosper- 
ous of the French possessions in West 
Africa and is important as a means of pene- 
tration and outlet for the French Sudanese 
empire. 
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education in French West Africa is 
predominately under rigid govern- 
mental control. This control extends 
itself not only to matters pertaining 
to educational organisation, but 
equally to the more vital concern of 
curriculum and language. 

The French attitude toward the 

education of the native in the African 
colonies is a combination of sense of 
duty and mutual benefit. In the words 
of the twice former Colonial Minister, 
M. Sarraut: 
Instruire les indigénes est assurément notre 
devoir: c’est une obligation morale impéri- 
euse que nous créent les responsabilités de 
la souveraineté vis-a-vis des populations 
indigenes dont nous avons assumé la tu- 
telle. Mais ce devoir fondamental s’accorde 
par surcroit avec nos intéréts économiques, 
administratifs, militaires et politiques les 
plus évidents.'® 


In the first place the dissemination of 
education will have, in M. Sarraut’s 
opinion, a significant effect on the in- 
crease of the productivity of the 
colony in that it will provide better- 
trained and more efficient workmen. 
Furthermore, it will make possible a 
more extensive recruitment of native 
collaborateurs who can render valuable 
aid to the administration in the con- 
struction of public works and in the 
subordinate administrative offices. 
This will mean a less heavy burden 
upon the colonial budgets as native 
employees and agents are far less 
costly than European. 


Early Educational Efforts 


The French early concerned them- 
selves with the problem of education 





1° P. Bourdarie, Une Politique Coloniale 
Frangaise et Rapport de M. Albert Sarraut, 
Paris, 1911, p. 22. 
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in West Africa. In 1816, coincident 
with the repossession of Senegal after 
the Napoleonic wars, the French Gov- 
ernment put at the disposal of Colonel 
Schmaltz, Governor of the colony, an 
instructor whose mission it was to 


“cs 


give the young Senegalese an “‘ele- 
mentary instruction.’””® A lay school 
was opened at Saint Louis under the 
direction of Jean Dard, who “though 
competent, was misunderstood” and 
returned to France. Consequently, in 
1829, the educational system at Saint 
Louis was reorganised by M. Ballin 
with emphasis upon the teaching of 
the French language. M. Ballin was 
soon stricken, however, and was com- 
pelled to return home. Finally the 
Government appealed to the Catholic 
brothers of Ploermel who took charge 
of the schools of Saint Louis and Gorée 
in 1841 and enjoyed immediate suc- 
cess. The Catholic brothers turned the 
nature of the instruction given toward 
a more “practical education,” involv- 
ing chiefly agricultural and industrial 
apprenticeship.!” 

The Catholic teachers encountered 
difficulties with the Mohammedan 
populations, however, and when Faid- 
herbe took command of Senegal in 
1854 he immediately perceived the 
necessity of pacifying the Moslems 
and proceeded to create a lay school 
by an arrété of March 31, 1857.'* Later 
other such schools were established in 
French West Africa whose chief pur- 
pose it was to familiarise the natives 


16 Institut Colonial International, Min- 
utes, “L’Enseignement aux Indigénes,’’ 
cited; Report of M. Georges Hardy on 
‘Possessions Frangaises d’Afrique,’’ pp. 
245 ff. 

17 Thid., p. 265. 
18 Tbid., p. 266. 
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with the French language. No truly 
systematic efforts were put forth until 
the turn of the century, however.'® 
The first such effort was embraced in 
the arrétés of 1903 issued by the 
Governor-General of French West 
Africa and inspired by M. Camille 
Guy, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Senegal. These regulations concerning 
the organisation of schools and person- 
nel, together with the arrétés of No- 
vember 1, 1918, and May 1, 1924, and 
the Governor-General’s circular of the 
latter date, constitute the foundation 
of the French educational system in 
West Africa today.”® 

In Dahomey, mission schools had 
been established well in advance of 
the French occupation in 1887, though 
their instruction was given in Portu- 
guese and English. However, upon 
the conquest by the French, Governor 
Ballot decreed that the teaching 
should be in the French language, and 
began the establishment of official lay 
schools directed by French teachers. 
By the end of the century there were 
approximately twenty schools in Da- 
homey, though it was only annexed to 
France in 1894. 

Under the German administration 
prior to the Anglo-French conquest, 
native education in Togo was left al- 
most entirely to the missions which 
were lightly subsidized by the govern- 
ment. 


Present Educational Organisation 


The organisation of education in 
Dahomey conforms to the general 
set-up established for the Federation 


19 A, Girault, Principes de Colonisation 
et de Législation Coloniale; (Fifth ed.) 
Paris, 1927; Volume 2, p. 541. 

20 Thid. 





of French West Africa as a whole.2t 
With some few exceptions the same 
system prevails in the mandate Togo, 
as provided in the arrété of June 28, 
1928.” The foundation of the system 
of primary education is the village or 
elementary school which embraces 
two types of instruction: (1) the cours 
préparatoire and (2) the cours élémen- 
taire. The principal objective of the 
village school is the diffusion of the 
French language among the masses of 
the native population.” As stated by 
the Togo administration in its arrété 
of 1928 organising education in the 
mandated territory: ‘‘L’enseignement 
primaire élémentaire a pour objet es- 
sentiel de familiariser les indigénes 
avec notre langue et de les préparer 4 
devenirdans leur propre milieu de bons 
travailleurs.”*4 The cours préparatoire 
of the elementary schools performs 
the same function as the preparatory 
schools* and is offered wherever thirty 
pupils below the age of eleven are 
found.”* The cours élémentatre is open 
to the best students from the prepara- 
tory schools and the cours prépara- 
toire. The elementary schools are gen- 


21 Gouvernement Général de 1|’Afrique 
Occidentale Frangaise, (Hereafter cited as, 
Gouv. Gen. de 1’A. O. F.) Le Dahomey, Paris 
1931, p. 121. 

22 Journal Officiel du Territoire du Togo, 
August 16, 1928, pp. 493 ff. 

23 Gouv. Gen. del’A. O. F., Le Dahomey; 
cited, p. 124. The village preparatory school 
which teaches only the French language is 
not existent in Togo though it is found in 
Dahomey and elsewhere in French West 
Africa. The classes are usually taught by a 
native monitor and receive children under 
eleven years of age. 

24 Journal Officiel du Territoire du Togo, 
August 16, 1928, p. 493. 

25 Cf., supra, footnote 23. 

26 Fifteen years, in Togo. 
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erally under the direction of a native 
instituteur assisted by a native monitor. 

An école régionale is established at 
each important center, usually at the 
capital of the administrative district 
or cercle. In Dahomey the école région- 
ale comprises three different classes 
under separate instructors. These are 
the preparatory, the elementary and 
the intermediate or middle (moyen). 
In Togo, however, the regional schools 
include only the intermediate instruc- 
tion.2” The pupils attending the re- 
gional schools are recruited from the 
best students in the neighboring ele- 
mentary schools. The work done in 
the first two classes of the regional 
schools is the same as that of the ele- 
mentary village schools. But the in- 
termediate class provides more ad- 
vanced work and the students com- 
pleting this course, which is generally 
of two years’ duration, are awarded a 
certificat d’études primatres which en- 
titles them to continue their education 
at the école primaire supérieure lo- 
cated at the capital of each colony. 
The écoles urbaines located in the 
urban centers are similar to the re- 
gional schools. These schools are 
generally directed by a European 7n- 
stituteur of superior rank who has the 
brevet supérieur and the certificat d’ap- 
titude nédagogique, which would entitle 
him to teach in France.”® 

In order to train natives for admin- 
istrative and commercial employment 
an école primaire supérieure (école 
complémentaire at Lome, in Togo) is 


27 Journal Officiel du Territoire du Togo, 
August 16, 1928, p. 493. 

28 Gouv. Gen. de1’A. O. F., Le Dahomey, 
cited, p. 124. In Togo, he need have only the 
brevet élémentaire, and, on occasion, none at 
all. Cf., J.0.du Togo, August 16, 1928, p. 494. 


established in the capital of each col- 
ony. These schools receive the best 
pupils from the regional and urban 
schools, who are admitted either by 
examination or by presentation of 
the certificat d’études primaires. The 
students preparing for jobs in the 
administration, such as messengers, 
stenographers and clerks, together 
with the sons of chiefs and notables, 
may complete their instruction at this 
school after a period usually not in ex- 
cess of three years. However, those 
who desire to become teachers and 
auxiliary doctors are sent to the 
William-Ponty Normal School at Go- 
rée or the Dakar Medical School, after 
they have been awarded certificates at 
the école supérieure. 

In addition there are special classes 
for adults, boarding schools and or- 
phanages for mulattoes, domestic 
schools for girls, and trade and agri- 
cultural schools for the boys. In recent 
years scholarships have been granted 
which permit the recipients to pursue 
secondary education in certain desig- 
nated institutions in France. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature 
of the French system, which distin- 
guishesit in principle from the English, 
is that of gratuitous education. Of 
course the colony bears the burden ulti- 
mately, but it isa factor in making edu- 
cation more accessible to the native 
population. On the other hand, the 
added expense of a system of free edu- 
cation requires a more careful weeding- 
out of students, particularly in the 
classes beyond the elementary village 
schools. As will be seen, the French 
have adopted a rather unfortunate 
policy of limiting the number of stu- 
dents received in some of the schools 
in Togo and Dahomey. 
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The French educational organisa- 
tion also includes a system of inspec- 
tion. There is an Inspector-General of 
Education who resides at Dakar and 
who is directly responsible to the 
xyovernment General of French West 
Africa,?® whose duty it is to study all 
educational questions involving the 
colonies of the Federation and to pre- 
pare the orders directed to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governors of the colonies. In 
each colony the Lieutenant-Governor 
is given an Inspector of Schools who 
is assisted by several agents of control. 
Dahomey, like Senegal, engages an 
inspecteur primaire métropolitain. In 
Togo, education is supervised by a 
Director of Education assisted by a 
European teacher detached for that 
purpose. In addition, a consultative 
Committee on Education was created 
by an arrété of 1929, which is presided 
over by the Commissaire of the Re- 
public for Togo and whose membership 
embraces the principal administrative 
officers of the Territory together with 
the directors of the private educational 
institutions.*° Its first session was held 
December 3, 1929, at which time the 
three following principal questions on 
education in Togo were discussed: (1) 
the education of girls; (2) the réle of 
native language in education; (3) 
physical education. 


The Language of Instruction 


“Parler en francais, c’est penser en 
frangais,”’ stated one noted French 
colonial administrator. This may or 
may not be true, and there are many 
Frenchmen who, having heard some of 
their African protegés solemnly but 

29 Not including Togo. F 


80 Camille Guy, quoted in A. Girault, op. 
cit., Volume II, p. 544. 





elaborately abuse the language, think 
that it is not. But it hits upon one of 
the most debated problems in the 
field of colonial administration. What 
should be the vehicular language for 
the subject people? In Africa the 
French have not hesitated to decree 
that French shall be the universal 
medium of expression, though this is 
not their decision in Madagascar. 
The English have taken a contrary 
attitude in Africa though not so in In- 
dia. Circumstances seem to justify 
the opinion that expediency and not 
native interest have quite generally 
dictated the language policy pursued 
in the colony. Certain it is, at any rate, 
that the French have adopted an ex- 
treme attitude in their West African 
possessions. From the standpoint of 
native interest the subject is fraught 
with vital concern. 

The issue of principal controversy 
revolves about the language to be em- 
ployed as a vehicle of instruction in 
the early school years. It seems gen- 
erally agreed that the European lan- 
guage must be taught at some time 
and that it will virtually displace the 
native vernacular in the more ad- 
vanced education by means of which 
the native leaders are trained. In the 
advanced courses where great empha- 
sis is placed upon “moral” education 
the native language is generally found 
inadequate to express the delicate nu- 
ances necessary in the development of 
upright, loyal character on the western 
plan. It is held essential that the na- 
tive leaders know one European lan- 
guage ‘‘as a means of access to the 
great accomplishments and inspira- 
tions of civilisation.’”’* 


31 Thomas Jesse Jones, op. cit., p. 25. 
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Assuming this widespread convic- 
tion to be true it is a matter of no 
great surprise that the French should 
adopt a policy of educating the native 
exclusively in the French. For the 
early policy of the French government 
in West Africa was that of assimila- 
tion and the educational process was 
pointed toward the dissemination of 
French culture among the native popu- 
lations, who would eventually become 
black Frenchmen after the fashion of 
native populations of the Antilles. The 
natives, once having learned the 
French language, would think like 
Frenchmen and would be culturally 
bound to France. So far as many of 
the present-day native élite are con- 
cerned the French attitude was fully 
justified, for men like MM. Diagne and 
Candace, who have risen to high es- 
tate in the French political world, are 
as ‘‘French” in every respect but color 
as any living being. 

Even today, under the modified 
version of the old assimilation policy 
which M. Sarraut likes to call associa- 
tion or collaboration, one of the most 
pressing aims is the development of 
an elite class of natives, who have be- 
come assimilés through absorption of 
French culture and education, and 
who are to be the valued collaborators 
in the mise en valeur of the human and 
natural resources of the colonies.** So 
far as the masses are concerned they 
are to become the serviteurs utiles, and 
it is much easier to train and com- 
mand them when they understand the 
language of the Métropole. 

Moreover, the French consistently 
point out that the large number of 

% P. Bourdarie, op. cit., pp. 18, 26. See 


also: Rapport Annuel du Territoire du Togo, 
1925, p. 20. 


tribes inhabiting their territories, the 
localisation and relative isolation of 
these tribal groups and the varying 
degrees of evolution found among 
them, have given birth to numerous 
dialects each differing from the other. 
Thus, they conclude, a European lan- 
guage must be taught as a lingua 
franca to link these peoples together.* 
It is this situation which many French 
colonial educators point to as the prin- 
cipal justification for the teaching of 
the French language.** The French 
also contend that their language must 
be widely taught in order that the ad- 
ministrators may make themselves 
and their orders understood by the na- 
tives,*® and feel that this is a means of 
avoiding the admitted abuses incident 
to the employment of native inter- 
preters. 

The justifications which the French 
advance for this policy are thus politi- 
cal or nationalistic on the one hand 
and utilitarian on the other. The 
validity of these explanations is sub- 
ject to no little doubt. 

In the French African colonies and 
in Togo and Cameroon the French 
language is introduced not as a course 
in the school curriculum, but is used 
as the sole medium of instruction from 
beginning to end of the educational 
process, in which process the ver- 
nacular has no réle whatsoever. ‘‘La 
legon de frangais parlé est donc la base 
de tout enseignement”’ declares the 


33 Rapport Annuel du Territoire du Togo, 
1925, p. 20. 
34 Georges Hardy, Une Conquéte Morale. 


L’Enseignement en Afrique Occidentale 
Francaise, cited, p. 187. 
35 Permanent Mandates Commission, 


Minutes, Fifteenth Session, July 1-19, 1929, 
p. 35. 
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official book of instructions for the 
teaching personnel in French West 
Africa. In the mandate Togo, as in 
the neighboring French colony Da- 
homey, ‘‘Le frangais est seul en usage 
dans les écoles.’’57 

In the book of instructions for the 
teaching personnel in A. O. F. the 
teacher is told that the French child 
entering school for the first time at the 
age of six is able to speak and under- 
stand the French language.** He is 
endowed with a limited elementary 
vocabulary consisting of the parts of 
the body, clothing, food, and domestic 
animals—not exceeding five or six 
hundred words in all. The native child 
entering the French colonial village 
school, however, though possessing a 
similar vocabulary in his maternal 
idiom knows nothing of the French 
and is therefore that much retarded in 
pursuing his education in French. 
Thus the first problem of the teacher 
is to furnish the native beginner with 
this essential rudimentary vocabulary. 
This the French propose to do by the 
direct method of pointing to an ob- 
ject and pronouncing its name in 
French. It is calculated that on the 
basis of a school year of nine months, 
twenty days to the month, one hun- 
dred and eighty days are available for 
the purpose of equipping the young 
African with the necessary vocabu- 
lary of five or six hundred words.*® 
The French cautiously admit that 
while by this method they may not 


36 J. L. Monod, Jnstructions au Personnel 
Enseignant, Gorée, 1921, p. 41. 

37 Journal Officiel du Territoire du Togo, 
August 16, 1928; Article 40 of the arrété of 
June 28, 1928, p. 496. 

38 J. L. Monod, op. cit., p. 41. 

39 Tbid. 
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succeed in giving to the young native 
the mind of the French child brought 
up in a different milieu, yet he is given 
in this short period the necessary 
word equipment by means of which 
he may increase his knowledge and 
understanding of things in terms of 
the French language.*®? Moreover, 
they contend, the direct method of 
instruction dissipates the necessity of 
translation which involves mere mem- 
ory, and likewise renders it unneces- 
sary for the teacher to know the na- 
tive tongue.*! M. Hardy describes the 
results obtained through this method 
as ‘astonishing.’ 

Sound pedagogy would seem to de- 
mand that at least the early instruc- 
tion of the child should be given in his 
maternal tongue. As one writer indi- 
cates, the child in the village school 
knows his native language and in it 
every word has a meaning, whereas 
words in the European metier may 
have only an equivalent. “The dis- 
tance,” he writes, “by which an equiv- 
alent may be removed from a meaning 
is the wide basis of many language 
jokes against missionaries,’ a truism 
which is quickly apparent to the 
African tourist. It is doubtful if even 
by the direct method the French can 
readily break the native child of the 
habit of speaking the French word but 
thinking in Ewe or Hausa, or what- 
ever his native tongue may be. The 
French teachers themselves readily 
admit that their task is made much 


more difficult by the fact that as soon 


40 Tbid. 

4l Tbid., p. 42; 

42 Institut Colonial International, Compte 
Rendu, cited, Report of M. Hardy, pp. 
161-2. 

43 A, Victor Murary, op. cit., p. 135. 
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as the child leaves the school room 
he resumes his native idiom, in which 
he continues to converse until his re- 
turn to the school. In other words, the 
teaching of French does not wipe out 
the vernacular, though it no doubt re- 
strains the expansion of the native 
tongue through the substitution of 
French words to describe the new 
phenomena incident to the infiltration 
of Western civilisation, instead of the 
formation of native words for this 
purpose. For example, the writer en- 
gaged in conversation with a native 
youth in the employ of a French ad- 
ministrator in the interior of Togo and 
inquired of him the word in his lan- 
guage to describe a portable victrola 
owned by his employer. The quick 
reply was “phonograph.” Similarly, 
it was amusing to hear natives in the 
South of Togo, along the Gold-Coast 
border, passing along the roads en- 
gaged in conversation in the Ewe 
tongue, cordially greet passers-by 
with a polite ‘“good-evening.”’ 

The Belgian and English govern- 
ments have found it possible to em- 
ploy a widely-spoken native language 
as the lingua franca for their subjects 
and use it for purposes of instruction 
in the schools. Some French writers 
feel that this could be done in most of 
the French West African possessions 
by the encouragement of the use of 
such languages as the Ouloff, Man- 
dingo, Hausa, and Bambara tongues, 
from which most of the other dialects 
are derived.“* It would certainly be a 
more simple task then for the adminis- 
trator and teacher to learn the uni- 
versal native medium of expression 

“4 Henri Labouret, A la Recherche d’une 


Politique Indigene dans l’Quest African, 
Paris, 1931, p. 114. 
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in the particular colony than to at- 
tempt to teach the language of the ad- 
ministrator to all the natives. This 
would not alter the necessity of a 
knowledge of the European language 
by the elite class. 

In the South of Togo the Ewe lan- 
guage is almost universal, though the 
languages are much more diverse in 
the central and Northern regions. In 
Dahomey a greater diversity of lan- 
guages is found. In these territories 
as in all the French West African pos- 
sessions, the missions have not done 
as much toward unification of the na- 
tive languages as in the colonies of 
other nations. This is perhaps ex- 
plained by the official attitude of the 
French government toward the mis- 
sion schools, which have received little 
encouragement. 

However, English teachers in the 
Gold-Coast schools, where the pri- 
mary education is given in the native 
languages, informed the writer that 
the problem was not a simple one, 
though the theory seemed sound 
enough. In the first place they pointed 
out that when a school is taught in a 
particular native vernacular it means 
that a good many young natives must 
receive their instruction in a native 
tongue entirely alien to their experi- 
ence and that therefore the instructor 
must teach them the new native lan- 
guage, which is quite as difficult as 
teaching them English. Moreover, the 
lack of a native literature constitutes 
a great handicap. The native teachers 
often attempt to make their own books 
in the vernacular in the English colo- 
nies—a practice with varying results. 
The absence of a vernacular literature 
undoubtedly weakens the policy of 
teaching in the vernacular. Without 
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such a literature it would seem that 
the European language must increas- 
ingly assume the réle of the native 
tongue, for it rapidly becomes the only 
language which can fix and transmit 
the ideas of the native in this new 
world which Europeans are creating 
for him. 

The French policy purports to be 
based on the political grounds of 
nationalism (which many interpret 
as an innate sense of the superiority 
of a French culture which the natives 
should be happy to have crammed 
down their throats), and administra- 
tive expediency and convenience. Yet 
it is somewhat difficult to explain the 
official attitude toward the missions. 
The mission schools have vigorously 
defended bilingualism in native edu- 
cation.” But in both Togo and Da- 
homey the government has put the 
mission schools under direct govern- 
mental supervision and has applied to 
them the same rules under which the 
government schools are controlled. 
Thus, the teaching of the vernacular 
is interdicted.“* However, two recent 
decrees in Togo have permitted slight 
relaxation of this strict policy on be- 
half of the private schools.*?7 Under 
this dispensation the mission schools 
are permitted to give instruction in 
the native language during one hour 
each school day, and certain unofficial 
schools may be conducted as cate- 
chumenats in which rudimentary exer- 
cises in the vernacular may be taught, 
but nothing else. In the native lan- 


48 Rapport Annuel du Territoire du Togo, 
1929, p. 25. 

46 Journal Officiel de la République Fran- 
caise, Decree of February 14, 1922, p. 190. 

47 Rapport Annuel du Territoire du Togo, 
1930, p. 37. 


guage schools of the missions, books 
in the vernacular have been commonly 
employed. 

The native, particularly of the edu- 
cated class, looks with mixed emo- 
tions upon the question. While he 
may have a sentimental attachment 
to his native tongue, he regards the 
European language as an expression 
of what is best in the world outside 
and as an instrument by means of 
which he may obtain the best which 
Western civilization has to offer. 
Where the native language is forced 
upon the natives it is often regarded 
as an attempt to retard their progress 
and to perpetuate European domi- 
nance. The pride and ability with 
which the natives in Dahomey, Ni- 
geria, and the Gold Coast publish 
their daily and weekly papers, all in 
the European language, and the fact 
that there are no papers in these colo- 
nies attempting to publish in the ver- 
nacular are something of an indication 
of how the native feels on the question. 
There is, as Mr. Huxley writes, “one 
overwhelming answer” to those who 
would withhold the European lan- 
guage from the African, and that is in 
the inescapable fact that “the African 
wants to know... [it]; as education 
spreads, he will want it more in- 
tensely. ... Any attempt to keep the 
progressive African from European 
languages is doomed from the outset 
to create friction and to end in fail- 
ure. *8 

As a result of the French language 
policy the French native speaks much 
better French than the horribly dis- 
torted ‘‘pidgin’”’ English of the natives 


48 Julian Huxley, Africa View, London, 
1932, p. 313. 
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in the English colonies. French is 
widely spoken in both Togo and Da- 
homey. 

It appears that the French language 
policy is subject to criticism on politi- 
cal grounds in its application to Togo, 
because of the mandate status of this 
territory. The spirit of the mandate 
seems to demand that the natives be 
given an opportunity for instruction 
in their own language if they so de- 
sire. The arbitrary action of the 
French government in decreeing that 
the French language and no other 
shall be taught in schools supported 
by the funds of the territory may 
justly be interpreted as a disregard of 
the true nature of the trust conferred 
upon it. This policy has often been 
questioned by members of the Perma- 
nate Mandates Commission during 
consideration of the French reports 
on Togo.*® To these questions the re- 
plies of the accredited French repre- 
sentatives at Geneva have been not- 
ably weak. 

In the 1925 annual report to the 
League of Nations on the administra- 
tion of Togo the French Government 
noted that the policy of teaching only 
the European language was a prece- 
dent set by the German administra- 
tion which preceded the French in 
control of the territory.°° An ordi- 
nance of February 2, 1906, decreed that 
German was to be the only European 
language admitted in the schools and 
that it was to be taught six, eight, or 


49 Permanent Mandates Commission, 
Minutes, Sixth Session, 1925, pp. 34-5; 
Fifteenth Session, 1929, p. 35; Twenty- 
first Session, 1931, p. 167; Twenty-second 
Session, 1932, p. 191. 

50 Rapport Annuel du Territoire du Togo, 
1925, p. 20. 
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ten hours per week in both govern- 
ment and mission schools, according 
to the class. The French administra- 
tion observes also that if the French 
language policy was displeasing to the 
natives, the schools would be deserted 
instead of overcrowded, since school 
attendance in Togo is not obligatory.™ 

The French would do well to con- 
sider the possibility of modifying the 
present language policy to permit in- 
struction in a common vernacular in 
the first two or three years of educa- 
tion. The French language might then 
be introduced in the advanced pri- 
mary classes. This would enable the 
native to adjust himself more natu- 
ally to the new civilisation in process 
of formation all sbout him and at the 
same time aid in the preservation of 
the best features of the African cul- 
ture. At all odds the native himself 
should have some voice in the matter 
and an opportunity to make a choice. 
This could be achieved by permitting 
the private schools to resume their 
former policy of teaching in the ver- 
nacular. 


The Nature of the Curriculum 


As a preliminary to the considera- 
tion of the rationale of the French in- 
struction and its adaptation to the 
native a brief summary of its content 
will be undertaken. Since, say the 
French, the object of education is to 
produce strong, honest, and intelli- 
gent individuals, the system of in- 
struction must cultivate the physical, 
moral, and intellectual faculties of the 
child. Thus it is indispensable that 


the educational efforts embrace pro- 


51 Tbid. 
52 J. L. Monod, Instructions au Personnel 
Enseignant, cited, p. 38. 
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grams directed toward the physical, 
moral, and intellectual development 
of the child. 

In the French program of primary 
instruction in West Africa the subject 
of Morale is generally placed first 
in the curriculum, and runs through 
the preparatory, elementary, and in- 
termediate (moyen) courses, as well 
as the domestic schools (écoles ména- 
géres) for the girls.* It is not taught 
formally through class lessons but is 
aimed primarily at developing good 
habits in the children, such as cleanli- 
ness, exactitude and regularity, polite- 
ness, truthfulness, honesty, respect, 
and obedience. 

The second subject in the curricu- 
lum is the French language, which is 
the basis of the entire educational 
process. In the elementary course the 
French grammar is taught and com- 
position is essayed in the cowrs moyen. 
One of the most impressive lessons it 
has ever been the writer’s privilege to 
witness was that of an elementary class 
reciting in French under a native Da- 
homean teacher in a regional school at 
Porto Novo, Dahomey. This native 
was said by the director of education 
for the colony to be the most efficient 
and inspiring teacher on his staff. In 
an elementary class in Togo it was in- 
teresting to observe that the subjects 
for the exercise in dictation were: 
“Nous chantons en travaillant,” and 
“Yenoussi 4 payé son impot”; this 
may or may not have been a bit of 
subtle governmental propaganda. 
Again, in a second-year intermediate 
class in Togo, during an exercise in 
letter-writing, the pupils were re- 

58 Journal Officiel du Territoire du Togo, 
August 16, 1928, p. 496. (Annex I to 
Arrété of June 28, 1928.) 


quired to write a letter to a hypotheti- 
cal relative living in the interior who 
had difficulty in understanding the 
French taxation system. He was to be 
advised to pay his tax because it was 
used to pay the salaries of the adminis- 
trative functionaries and to build 
roads and railroads. In another in- 
stance the subject for dictation was 
““My grandfather is a cultivator and I 
will be a cultivator also.” This latter 
took on an added significance when 
the writer learned that the larger boys 
in this school were being encouraged 
to leave the school and return home to 
cultivate the crops. 

Reading and writing (in the French, 
of course) are third and fourth on the 
program, followed by arithmetic in 
the metric system. The first two years 
are devoted to the first hundred num- 
bers. In the domestic schools for girls 
arithmetical instruction is limited to 
simple addition and subtraction. 

Drawing and singing are also in- 
cluded. It was observed that the sing- 
ing often was significantly pointed. 
Many of the songs lustily sung by the 
native youngsters were highly patri- 
otic, one of which included the line 
“toujours la France, notre paie.” In 
justice, however, it must be told that 
native songs are also sung under the 
direction of the native teachers, par- 
ticularly in Togo. 

Physical education is comparatively 
recent in the curriculum. This train- 
ing receives a great deal more emphasis 
in Togo than in Dahomey. It was given 
official sanction and organization in 
the mandate under an arrété of July 


25, 1927, and after a period of train- 


54 Rapport Annuel du Territoire du Togo, 
1927, p. 21. 
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ing, fifteen natives were qualified and 
appointed as monitors in physical 
education.® The government’s special 
interest in this subject is explained as 
due to the fact that in Southern Togo, 
especially, the native children were 
found to have a retarded physical de- 
velopment.®® This is of some signifi- 
cance since the development of an 
adequate labor supply is one of the 
pressing problems of the administra- 
tion in Togo. It is an impressive sight 
to see the large squads of boys, dressed 
in shirts and khaki shorts march out 
in military formation to the recreation 
grounds twice each week to take calis- 
thenics and to play outdoor games. 
Manual and agricultural training 
are also included. Most of the schools 
have a garden where agriculture is 
practiced as well as taught. In the 
preparatory, elementary, and inter- 
mediate schools the manual training, 
which includes lessons in the handling 
of tools, modelling of pottery, car- 
pentry, etc., the teaching is chiefly 
academic. In the industrial schools 
(écoles professionnelles) the work done 
is much more practical. These often 
assume the aspect of small factories 
and the students and apprentices 
turn out articles which are sold to 
buyers in the colony. In the fine new 
industrial school at Cotonou in Da- 
homey the students are given three- 
fourths of the price paid for the ar- 
ticles which they construct. In these 
schools training is given in designing, 
carpentry, machine shop, cabinet con- 
struction, masonry, and, in the case 
of the school at Cotonou, elementary 


55 Rapport Annuel du Territoire du Togo, 
1927, p. 18. 
56 Thid. 


instruction in electricity, wireless and 
radio. They also receive some instruc- 
tion in academic subjects and must 
have completed the course at a re- 
gional school before admission. In. 
Togo a government industrial school 
is located at Sokode, in the interior, 
but is not well developed. 

An excellent example of the abuse 
of the practice of industrial education 
is to be found in the Ecole Profession- 
nellede la Mission Catholique at Lome.*’ 
This school was founded in 1914 by 
German fathers who were subsidised 
by the German government. In 1918 
it was taken over by Les Péres Blancs 
de Lyons. It is an establishment of 
surprising extent for a territory of 
Togo’s size and has modern facilities 
for machine-shop work, forges, car- 
pentry, book-binding, printing, lino- 
typing, tailoring, shoe-repairing, and 
the manufacture of rubber stamps. It 
has a contract with the Togo ad- 
ministration for all government print- 
ing and it is noted for the excellency 
of the inlaid furniture which it sells at 
fancy prices. In 1932 it had at work 
some forty native apprentices and 
thirty workers, who received a very 
small stipend from the ‘‘school.’? The 
apprentices serve four years and the 
best of them are kept on as “‘workers.”’ 
By no stretch of the imagination can 
it be considered a school. There is no 
formal instruction and there is no 
program. The products are all sold in 
the public market and the apprentices 
and workers are sent out into the terri- 
tory on repair and construction jobs. 
The tailoring department was recently 


57 Mgr. A. Boucher, A T'ravers les Mis- 
stons du Togo et du Dahomey, Paris, 1926, 
Dp 2h, 
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closed because there was too much 
competition from the native tailors 
outside. The shoe department was also 
closed because of too great fluctuation 
in the price of leather. By masquer- 
ading as a school it employs native 
help for little or nothing to do the work 
of factory and workshop. This is a 
greater abuse than the practice com- 
mon to the government industrial 
schools of requiring their students to 
serve a year of “apprenticeship” at 
the railroad shops after completion of 
their formal training at the industrial 
schools. 

Under the sciences usuelles and 
lecons des choses the natives are taught 
bodily hygiene, and learn about the 
human body and the nature of animal 
and plant life, minerals, food, clothing, 
varied diseases, and their prevention. 
They are likewise taught the elemen- 
tary geography of their country and 
of France in the intermediate courses, 
together with history. The history in- 
cludes the past and present conditions 
of life of the black men, the compari- 
sons being made on the basis of such 
things as housing, clothing, lighting 
and instruction, together with some 
attention to local history and legend. 
The director of native education in 
Togo informed the writer that there 
were no Togolese legends, however, 
though the director of the Protestant 
school at Lome compiled a book of 
them, and the official literary publica- 
tion for the French African mandates 
has published a number of others.*8 
The history of the French in Africa 
and their leading colonial adventurers 


58 T'ogo-Cameroun, L’ Agence Economique 
des Territoires Africans sous Mandat, 
Paris, January, 1932. 





is also taught. The natives are told of 
the great debt owed to France and the 
duty of loyalty to the French flag. For 
instance, they are taught that Togo is 
indebted to the French for its adminis- 
tration, security, justice, education, 
commerce, and prosperity.*® 

The highest schools in Togo and 
Dahomey, the Ecole Supérieur (Cours 
Complémentaire) of Lome, and the 
Ecole Victor-Ballot of Porto Novo, 
follow much the same program on a 
higher level, the limited number of 
students admitted receiving training 
for governmental and commercial po- 
sitions. It was the writer’s privilege to 
read a copy of the syllabus used in the 
history course in the Ecole Supérieur of 
Lome, which was prepared by the 
wife of the director of education for 
the territory, who was the head of the 
school and the teacher of the course. 
This syllabus began with the estab- 
lishment of the post of the French 
West Indian company at Ouidah in 
1626 for the purpose of carrying on 
the slave trade. From that date it gave 
a complete sketch of the French ac- 
tivities in Togo, commercial and po- 
litical, and the rivalry with Germany, 
up to the present day, including the 
details of the French occupation of 
the territory during the last war. It 
ignored completely the history of 
native tribes and chieftains, though 
there is much interesting material 
available. 

Separate schools are maintained for 
girls though they are occasionally 
found in the cours moyen of the re- 
gional schools. In the domestic train- 


5° Journal Officiel du Territoire du Togo, 
August 16, 1928, p. 499. (Annex I to 
Arrété of June 28, 1928.) 
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ing schools for the girls the policy is to 
afford them a little education along 
the lines of that given in the primary 
schools with the chief emphasis placed 
upon such “more practical” things as 
sewing, washing and ironing, and per- 
sonal hygiene, which will ‘les préparer 
4 leur tache de ménagére.’’®° In schools 
for girls which were visited in Da- 
homey, however, the writer found that 
most of the time was devoted to the 
three R’s with but slight attention to 
elementary sewing and with even less 
results. 

The courses for adults confine them- 
selves exclusively to the teaching of 
the French language. 

The content of the education given 
in Togo has been subjected to ques- 
tion in some respects by members of 
the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion. The failure to include the teach- 
ing of native customs, at least in the 
first two years of instruction, has been 
questioned," as well as the status of 
the domestic schools for girls.** Lord 
Lugard has called it to the attention 
of the French representative at Ge- 
neva that the charge has been made 
that the French classbooks used in the 
Togo schools deliberately ignore the 
existence of the mandates system and 
that the French mandates are treated 
merely as colonies. Though the 
writer has visited a good many schools 
in Togo and has seen practically all of 
the books employed in the various 
courses of instruction, he has neither 





8° Rapport Annuel du Territoire du Togo, 
1929, p. 27. 

5t Permanent Mandates Commission, 
Minutes, Twenty-first Session, 1931, p. 167. 

8 Tbid. 

*% Permanent Mandates Commission, 
Minutes, Fifteenth Session, 1929, p. 36. 


seen nor heard any mention of the 
status of the territory of Togo as a 
mandate. Some native leaders in Togo 
are of the opinion that the great ma- 
jority of the natives know nothing 
about it. 


Adaptation of Education to 
Native Needs 


In a consideration of the problem of 
native education one is struck by the 
weighty importance which so many 
officials and writers recently place 
upon the necessity of “‘adapting”’ edu- 
cation to the native. It is now quite 
generally agreed that the Western 
systems of education must be ‘‘adap- 
ted”’ to native life before they can suc- 
cessfully educate these backward 
populations. ‘‘Education,”’ it has been 
written, ‘should be adapted to the 
mentality, aptitudes, occupation, and 
traditions of the various peoples and 
races.’ Adaptation of education for 
the African has carried with it too 
much mumble-jumble, however—the 
principle has been grossly overplayed. 
For all successful teaching everywhere 
is a process of adaptation. If it is meant 
by adaptation of education for the 
African that the teacher is to draw 
upon the wealth of local color for illus- 
tration and example, then the term is 
too profound for its use, which be- 
comes a mere matter of mechanics. 
But it is when it is employed in a 
sense involving the deep-set principles 
of human thought and knowledge that 
it becomes weighted with fateful con- 
sequences for the native. 

It may be assumed that education 


64 Wyatt Rawson, Education in a Chang- 
ing Commonwealth, (Report of British 
Commonwealth Education Conference), 
London, 1931, p. 79. 
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is at once a problem and a process of 
human development. The subject 
matter of this education therefore is 
not framed in vacuo but must be fitted 
to the lives and experiences of the 
people it is destined to serve. This is 
where the rub occurs in African educa- 
tion. The educational policy is too 
often one which is shaped by precon- 
ceived notions of what the native is to 
be, of what his status in the changing 
world shall be. Education is too closely 
bound to the political and economic 
policies of the colonial power. Thus 
the political réle of the school becomes 
as important as its educative func- 
tion. In this scheme of things the 
native is the mere tool to be fashioned 
rather than a partner in the process 
of increasing the number of those who 
share in the world’s store of knowl- 
edge. 

Many Africans find numerous 
grounds for criticism of the programs 
of “‘adapted”’ education mapped out 
for their people by the European. In 
the first place, they are usually based 
on a stereotyped view of the African— 
all Africans lock and are alike; there- 
fore they must all be educated alike. 
They do not consider the natural dif- 
ferences among the African peoples 
which are identical in terms of class, 
wealth, and aspiration with those of 
Western peoples. These differences 
must enter into the educational equa- 
tion and in the words of one authority: 
“grave errors would be committed in 
seeking to melt the young of these 
different classes together by means of 
a uniform education.’ 


6 J. L. Monod, Instructions au Personnel 
Enseignant, cited, p. 15. 

6 Institut Colonial International, Min- 
utes, L’Enseignement aux Indigénes, Rap- 


In the second place education 
“‘adapted”’ to the African is too utili- 
tarian, too patronizing, and too mean. 
It regards the subject African not in 
the light of his potentialities as a de- 
veloped and maturely-intelligent indi- 
vidual, but as a cog in an economic 
and political wheel which the Western 
nations are grinding primarily for their 
own and not his benefit. ‘““The Da- 
homean,” writes an official French 
publication, “is sufficiently intelligent 
to become an excellent worker.’ 
Ergo, the educational system must 
place greater emphasis upon industrial 
training in order to get the most pos- 
sible out of him. Furthermore, the 
African is told that he is fortunate in 
having a strong foreign government to 
interest itself in him to this extent, 
even though he must bear the cost out 
of his country’s riches and his tax re- 
ceipts, for otherwise he would remain 
a hopeless savage. 

The African also sees many contra- 
dictions in the education adapted to 
his needs. There is one policy pur- 
sued alike in French and British colo- 
nies which purports to train native 
leaders. But when these leaders have 
been trained and are initiated into the 
privileged ranks of the elite, they are 
often confounded to discover that 
they have no longer the desire to ‘‘re- 
turn to their people’ nor anything to 
take back to them. If they do retain 
their interest in their people and con- 
sider native problems with an eye of 
critical intelligence, they are suspect, 
and will be subjected to banishment 


port Preliminaires, Twenty-first Session, 
Paris, May, 1931, (Report of M. Louwers.) 
p. 42. 

67 Gouv. Gen. del’A. O. F., Le Dahomey, 
cited, p. 125. 
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and vitriolic attack. This has been the 
fate of the gifted French Negro Réné 
Maran, a pleiade of whom is not worth 
one good native workman, in the esti- 
mation of one fervent Frenchman. 

Again the education adapted to the 
African is often contradictory in its 
application. Sometimes it attempts to 
Westernize the African as regards re- 
ligion and ethics, while withholding 
Western science, literature, and liber- 
alism from him. The government poli- 
cies often attempt to inculcate him 
with Western skill in the applied 
sciences, while discouraging the de- 
velopment of Western ideas and cus- 
toms in other respects. Also, .it may 
be difficult for the Africans to under- 
stand how they are to be made, 
through the education policy of Togo, 
for instance, ‘“‘not mediocre Europeans 
but excellent Africans’’*®® by being 
taught French exclusively in the 
schools and by being primed for ‘“‘col- 
laborators” in a French system of 
government and law. 

Adaptation of education for the na- 
tives of Dahomey and Togo increas- 
ingly stresses the importance of in- 
dustrial and agricultural training. The 
Dahomean administration frankly de- 
clares that “‘le but de l’école tend-il de 
plus en plus 4 la formation profes- 
sionnelle, toute idée de rendement im- 
médiat devenant accessoire et étant 
toujours subordonnée 4 cette forma- 
tion professionnelle.”””° The admini- 
stration feels it necessary to justify 





6 Augustin Vallet, Un Nouvel Apercgu du 
Probléme Colonial, Paris, 1925, pp. 173, 184. 

8° Rapport Annuel du Territoire du Togo, 
1929, p. 24. 

70 Budget Local de la Colonie du Dahomey, 
Exercice 1932, Porto Novo, Dahomey, p. 
XI. 


this policy by stating its belief that 
the Dahomean is sufficiently intelli- 
gent to become an “excellent worker,”’ 
and rebukes itself for its previous 
policy which trained the native only 
to be a robot and not a skilled work- 
man.” The Togo administration is 
likewise converted to this policy of 
accentuating the ‘‘practical character” 
of native education,” and perceives 
the necessity of inoculating the young 
natives with the idea that manual as 
well as intellectual labor is the ‘‘fun- 
damental law of all organised so- 
ciety.” Toward this end the weekly 
programs of the schools have been al- 
tered to permit of more time for man- 
ual and agricultural training.”* The 
problem is made more pressing as the 
government agencies and commercial 
companies cannot longer absorb the 
number of pupils trained in the schools 
and it becomes necessary to divert 
them to other fields.”* Moreover, this 
type of training is regarded as one of 
the essential factors in the mise en 
valeur of the colony.” The future prog- 
ress of France in West Africa depends 
on an increase in population and the 
development of skilled native work- 
ers.77 

Similarly, in the schools for girls the 
tendency is to give the work a more 


practical turn and with the exception 


1 [bid., Exercice 1931, p. XX. 

7 Budget Local, Territoire du Togo, Exer- 
cice 1931, Lome, Togo, p. XIV. 

73 Rapport Annuel du Territoire du Togo, 
1929, p. 26. 

™ Tbid., 1931, p. 95. 

7% Gouv. Gen. del’A. O. F., Le Dahomey, 
cited, p. 125. 

76 Ibid. 

77 Les Annales Coloniales, ‘‘Les Bases du 
programme de l’enseignement technique en 
A. O. F.” Paris, July, 1932, p. 1. 
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of a few girls who will be trained as 
teachers and mid-wives, “‘l’école ne 
doit chercher qu’a préparer les filles & 
leur tache prochaine de ménagére.’’”8 
Thus the native girl will be taught to 
wash and iron, cook and sew, and little 
else, though it is but recently that the 
governments have interested them- 
selves in the training of girls at all. 

Teachers in the écoles ménagéres rec- 
ognise the fact that the proper train- 
ing for the girls must play a key réle 
in the evolution of the native popu- 
lations. Yet not the most ardent apolo- 
gist for the French educational policy 
would venture to suggest that the 
“‘practical’’ training given the girls in 
the domestic schools will equip them 
to contribute very much to the intel- 
lectual and spiritual development of 
their people. 

Thus the present trend of educa- 
tional policy in Togo and Dahomey 
suggests that the education of the 
natives has capitulated to the eco- 
nomic and political ends of the French 
administration in these territories. The 
French interpret the educational needs 
in terms of their own interest and this 
program is reinterpreted by the 
French and native teachers in whose 
hands it is placed. In this manner, ad- 
aptation quite often becomes inad- 
aptation.”*? For example, the Com- 
mandant of one of the important cercles 
in Togo informed the writer that he 
ignored the gradation of schools and 
their courses because that ‘meant 
nothing.”” He believed in “teaching 
them all the same thing’—a little 


78 Rapport Annuel du Territoire du Togo, 
1927, pp. 21-2. 

79 Institut Colonial International, Compte 
Rendu, ‘“‘L’Enseignement aux Indigénes,”’ 
(Report of M. Hardy), cited, p. 140. 


reading, writing and arithmetic and 
how to work with their hands. A 
teacher in a regional school in Da- 
homey vigorously affirmed the neces- 
sity of keeping the native in his place 
and under authority. 

Irrespective of these faults in 
French policy the French have made 
sincere efforts to adapt the courses of 
instruction to the life and interests of 
the African. In view of the surviving 
evidences of the old policy of assimila- 
tion and the French language policy, 
this is surprising. It is Dr. Buell’s 
opinion, however, that the French 
educational system has made more 
progress in this respect than has been 
made in any other territory in Africa.” 

While some of the books employed 
in the native schools are still identical 
with those used in the schools of the 
Métropole, 2 number of textbooks 
have been written by French colonial 
teachers which are designed particu- 
larly for the African student. Among 
these are the following: A. Davesne: 
Mamadou et Bineta Apprennent a Par- 
ler Francais, Mamadou et Bineta Ap- 
prennent a Lire et Ecrire, Mamadou et 
Bineta Lisent et Ecrivent Couramment; 
A. Davesne and J. Gouin: Contes de la 
Brousse et dela Forét; R. Imbert: Mon 
Ami Koffi; L. Sonolet and A. Pérés: 
Moussa et Gi-gla, Histoire de deuz 
Petits Noirs; and a Manuel d’ Agricul- 
ture. Most of these are illustrated with 
drawings familiar to natives. 

In his introduction to M. Davesne’s 
Mamadou et Bineta,*§ M. Georges 
Hardy indicates that adaptation of 
education must consider the capacity 


80 Raymond L. Buell, The Native Prob- 
lem in Africa, cited, Volume I], p. 61. 
81 Paris, 1931. 
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of minds, the needs of the country, the 
traditions of the social milieu, as well 
as the colonial policy. Moreover, it 
does not suffice merely to substitute 
in the reading exercises the native boy 
Mamadou for the French boy Gaston, 
nor the making of palm-oil for vine- 
cutting. Rather, the process of learn- 
ing shall take the native child down 
familiar paths, in order that the im- 
press shall be striking and permanent. 

In contrast to the earlier Moussa et 
Gi-gla, Histoire de deux petits Noirs,* 
the recent reader by M. Imbert, Mon 
Ami Koffi,® is surprisingly free from 
administrative propaganda. The for- 
mer, telling the story of two little na- 
tive boys on a trip through West Africa 
with a European merchant, while in- 
terestingly written, injects a not incon- 
siderable amount of propaganda. The 
blessings of French occupation are 
shown, the duty of loyalty and obedi- 
ence are emphasized, and the glory of 
military service under the French is 
vividly portrayed, so much so in fact, 
that little Moussa ends up by express- 
ing a desire to be a soldier when he 
grows up. In the book written by M. 
Imbert, who was the director of educa- 
tion in Togo at the time of publication, 
there are no such innuendos, though 
the book is written in terms and set- 
ting familiar to the everyday life of 
the African. In Mamadou et Bineta 
Lisent et Ecrivent Couramment,* the 
child is again told of his duty to 
France, and is impressed with the 
solid virtues of work and cultivation 
and the acquisition of property and 
riches. Thus, even though the instruc- 


% Paris, 1919. 
83 Paris, 1932. 
% Paris, 1931. 


tion is in French, the native child is 
taught a great deal about his own en- 
vironment which he is able to better 
appreciate. At the same time, how- 
ever, the French seize the opportunity 
to acquaint the natives with the na- 
ture of the French administration and 
impress them with its beneficence. In 
Moussa et Gi-gla the native boys are 
informed that there is little difference 
between races and that the black men 
are merely retarded. This difference 
in development between the white and 
black men is to be made up by the 
simple process of the black man toil- 
ing for his friendly and paternal white 
associates. *> 

If education in Togo and Dahomey 
is to make anything of the native other 
than a robot and rubber-stamp, it 
must be adapted not only to the local 
conditions of native life but must af- 
ford an opportunity for transcending 
those conditions as well. It is well and 
proper for educational training to pre- 
pare men and women to earn their 
living and contribute manual energy 
to the productive activities of the 
world, but it must be recognized also 
that the native is entitled to an intro- 
duction to that realm of literary, his- 
torical, religious, and scientific ideas 
which, having no immediate practical 
value, will nevertheless enable him to 
raise himself above the drudgery of 
his hum-drum life of daily toil. Only in 
this way can the African be expected to 
cultivate that spirit and articulateness 
necessary to the development of a 
national and racial soul, which alone 


85 The director of education in Dahomey 
in 1932 informed the writer that he was op- 
posed to special texts for natives and be- 
lieved that they should be made to read 
and understand the French books. 
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will justify his ultimate right of self- 
control in his own country. 

In short, there should be greater 
emphasis upon the cultivation of 
knowledge. If knowledge is of a uni- 
versal character and knows neither race 
nor national boundaries, then there is 
little excuse for that type of adaptation 
of education which for the African 1s 
synonymous with differentiation and in- 
Sertority. 


EXTENT AND RESULTS OF 
EDUCATIONAL POLiIcy 


The problem of educating the native 
is attacked more seriously and vigor- 
ously in Togo than in Dahomey. 
Though Dahomey is a richer country 
than Togo the educational facilities of 
the mandate are much superior to 
those in the neighboring colony. This 
is no doubt due to the mandate status 
of Togo and the fact that the Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission has shown 
a keen interest in the French educa- 
tional policy. Education in both Togo 
and Cameroon has made more rapid 
progress than in the French colonies 
of West and Equatorial Africa.** The 
attitude of the directors of education 
in the mandates is more sympathetic 
to the native and the programs of in- 
struction somewhat more liberal. 

It is noteworthy that though school 
attendance is obligatory in Togo and 
Dahomey only for sons of chiefs and 
notables, the eagerness of the young 
natives to take advantage of this 
gratuitous privilege exceeds the avail- 
able facilities. Some of the pupils in 
Togo are said to make daily trips on 
foot of as much as fifteen kilometers, 


® Arthur Girault, op. cit., Volume II, 
pp. 541 ff. 


in good weather and bad, to attend 
school.*” 

In consequence, the schools have 
often been crowded, and both the Togo 
and Dahomey administrations have 
recently adopted a policy of limiting 
the number of children admitted to 
the schools. This is accomplished by 
fixing an age limit for the several 
grades.** The Togo administration jus- 
tifies this action by explaining that 
experience has demonstrated that the 
older students receive but slight bene- 
fit from the instruction given.®® In 
answer to a query put by a member of 
the Mandates Commission concerning 
the decrease in the number of students 
in the Togo schools, M. Bonnecarrére, 
former Commissaire for Togo, ex- 
plained that a large number of stu- 
dents between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty had been put out of the 
schools, as it was better to ‘‘concen- 
trate on quality than quantity.” 

The natives have deeply resented 
this policy, however, and see in it a 
grave injustice and a ruse to rush the 
older boys into productive labor on 
the farms. The native journals in Da- 


87 Rapport Annuel du Territoire du Togo, 
1925, p. 20. 

88 Rapport Annuel du Territoire du Togo, 
p. 96, Cf. also Gouv. Gen. de L’A, O. F., 
Le Dahomey, p. 121. The age limits for the 
several courses in Togo are: 


Preparatory course, lst year.. 7 to 10 yrs. 
Preparatory course 2nd year.. 8 to llyrs. 
Elementary course, Ist year... 9 to 12 yrs. 
Elementary course, 2nd year. .10 to 13 yrs. 
Intermediate course, Ist year. .11 to 14 yrs. 
Intermediate course, 2nd year. 13 to 16 yrs. 


Advanced primary course... . 14 to 17 yrs. 
89 Rapport Annuel du Territoire du Togo, 
1931, p. 96. 


90 Permanent Mandates Commission, 
Minutes, Eighteenth Session, 1930, pp. 
97-8. 
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homey have made vigorous protest 
against the restriction and affirm that 
the native child is entitled to a mini- 
mum of nine years of instruction irre- 
spective of his age.*! The native editors 
point out the injustice of applying the 
age rule of France to a young colony 
like Dahomey which has had but 
forty years of French occupation. So 
eager are the natives for education, 
declares Le Phare du Dahomey, that 
“tous les parents au Dahomey sont 
préts 4 payer |’éducation de leurs en- 
fants et demandent avec insistance 
au Gouvernement la création des 
écoles payantes. Ceci est le voeu ardent 
de la population dahoméenne.”’ If pay 
schools are not established, then the 
natives demand that the government 
subsidize the Catholic mission schools, 
in order that they may have full op- 
portunity to educate their children. 

In Togo the mission schools are 
given subventions by the govern- 
ment equal to two-thirds of the sala- 
ries of the official mission teachers, the 
mission providing the remaining 
third.** In Dahomey, and the other 
colonies of French West Africa how- 
ever, no such financial assistance is 
accorded the private schools. 

While it is admitted that mere 
budgetary expenditures are no true cri- 
terion of the worth and effectiveness 
of an educational system, it is never- 
theless significant to note that until 
the effects of the crise mondiale began 
to be felt in Togo and Dahomey the 
credits for education showed consist- 





"La Voiz du Dahomey, Cotonou, Da- 
homey, October, 1932. 

*® Cotonou, Dahomey, October, 1932. 

% Arrété of February 14, 1932. Journal 
Officiel du Togo, 1930, p. 136. 


ent increase from year to year. The 
first appropriation for public educa- 
tion in Dahomey was 20,000 frances in 
1900, while the indicated figure for 
general and industrial education for 
1932 was 2,885,939 francs. In Togo, 
in 1922, a total of 204,050 francs was 
expended for public and industrial 
education, which had mounted to a 
total of 2,034,200 francs a decade 
later.** In addition to this the Togo 
administration granted 218,300 francs 
to the private mission schools in 1932. 

According to the calculations of the 
Togo administration 7.73 per cent of 
the total receipts of the territory were 
devoted to education in 1930 and 
34.77 per cent of the receipts which 
were collected directly from the na- 
tives. This is compared with the per- 
centages of 2.46 and 12.7, respectively, 
under the German administration in 
1914.% 

Despite the increase in the funds de- 
voted to education the facilities re- 
main quite inadequate in proportion 
to the populationof the two territories. 
In Dahomey, during the year 1930, 
there were in operation only forty-two 
government schools, which enrolled 
5,887 students, though the population 
of Dahomey is 1,076,829.°7 Of these 
institutions, only one offered ad- 
vanced primary or industrial instruc- 
tion; eleven were regional and urban 
schools; twenty-nine were prepara- 
tory or elementary, i.e. village schools, 


% Budget Local dela Colonie du Dahomey, 
Exercice 1931, p. XXI. ° 

% Budget Local du Territoire du Togo, 
1930, Art. 3, Ch. 12; Art. 9, Ch. 13. 

% Rapport Annuel du Territoire du Togo, 
1929, p. 34. 

97 Budget Local de la Colonie du Dahomey, 
Exercice 1931, p. XIX. 
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and one was the orphanage for the 
métis or mulattoes. Though the num- 
ber of schools had increased to forty- 
six by 1932 through the opening of 
three new village schools and the new 
industrial school at Cotonou, the total 
number of students enrolled had 
dropped to 5,585.% 

The village schools were attended 
by 732 girls and 4,540 boys; 60 girls 
and 375 boys were enrolled in the in- 
termediate course of the regional 
schools, while only 70 boys were en- 
rolled in the cours superieur and 110 
apprentices received industrial train- 
ing. 

To supplement the government 
schools there were some twenty-two 
mission schools which gave instruction 
to 3,217 native children.*® The head of 
the administrative services in Daho- 
mey estimated that in 1932 there were 
101,700 boys and girls of school age in 
the colony. 

As early as 1921 the Togo adminis- 
tration had recognized the inadequacy 
of the educational facilities in this 
mandated territory. By 1930 a 
total of forty-four government schools 
had been established which instructed 
3,530 young natives in a total native 
population of approximately 750,000. 
Of these, thirty-four were the elemen- 
tary village schools, six gave the in- 
termediate instruction of the re- 
gional schools, two were domestic 
training schools for girls, one was the 


9 Tbid., Exercice 1932, p. VIII. 

99 Gouv. Gen. de L’A. O. F., Le Dahomey, 
cited, p. 126. 

100 Rapport au Ministre des Colonies sur 
Vadministration des territotres occupés du 
Togo, 1921, Paris, p. 7. 

101 Rapport Annuel du Territoire du Togo, 
1931, p. 96. 





industrial school at Sokode, and only 
one gave advanced primary instruc- 
tion for the purpose of training auxili- 
aries for the administration. Of the 
3,530 pupils in attendance only 345, 
or less than ten per cent, were girls. 
There were 2,847 boys and 92 girls en- 
rolled in the village schools, chiefly 
along the coast—235 boys and 12 
girls in the regional schools, 241 girls 
in the domestic schools, 49 boys in the 
industrial institution, and 54 enrolled 
in the highest course, the cours com- 
plémentaire, at Lome. 

In addition, there were thirty mis- 
sion schools operated by the Catholic, 
Evangelical, and Wesleyan societies, 
which instructed more than 3000 boys 
and about 500 girls, thus raising the 
figure of the total number of Togo 
children in school during this year to 
7,160. By 1931 this figure had 
dropped to 5,586, largely due to the 
administration’s policy of retrench- 
ment. 

In 1927 a special class designed for 
European children was created by 
arrété of M. Bonnecarrére, which is 
taught by a European mistress and 
now enrolls about thirty children.’ 
Courses for native teachers have also 
been instituted in Togo as a means of 
improving the caliber of instruction 
offered by native monitors in the vil- 
lage schools, both public and private. 

While the administration in Da- 
homey has not indicated any great 
interest in a scientific analysis of its 
population the Togo administration 


presents each year in its annual re- 


102 Thid., pp. 98-9. 

103 Arrété of August 19, 1927, Journal 
Offictel du Togo, 1927, p. 506. 

106 Rapport Annuel du Territoire du Togo, 
1920, p. 24. 
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ports to the Permanent Mandates 
Commission some interesting, if not 
always complete and accurate, demo- 
graphic statistics. One such study re- 
ports that in the total native popula- 
tion in Togo of 749,152, there are 
some 140,993 boys and 151,410 girls.1% 
Further investigations in several of 
the cercles have shown the age group 
below fourteen years to embrace be- 
tween thirty-five and forty per cent of 
the population. In reply to a question 
put by the Mandates Commission 
concerning the ratio between the num- 
ber of children of school age and the 
number of children attending school 
in Togo, the French administration 
arrived at an estimate of 7.48 per 
cent,!% 

Those children who are fortunate 
enough to attend the schools do so 
with great regularity, for the French 
report in Togo that the percentage of 
absences rarely exceeds seven per 
cent, 197 

The school buildings are often very 
poorly constructed, ill-kept, and un- 
necessarily hot. In Togo several of the 
old buildings constructed by the Ger- 
mans are still in use. The new construc- 
tion now undertaken is usually de- 
voted to the creation and enlargement 
of industrial schools, in keeping with 
the new emphasis in the educational 
policy. Two fine new buildings have 
recently been erected for the Ecole 
Professionnelle at Cotonou, a class- 
room and dormitory building costing 
600,000 franes, and a shop building, 
which the students themselves con- 
structed, costing 200,000 francs. The 





1% Rapport Annuel du Territoire du Togo, 
1931, pp. 83 ff. 

1% Tbid., 1928, pp. 114-5. 

107 Thid., 1931, p. 96. 


seventy boys who are in attendance 
there are given seventy-five francs per 
month by the administration over a 
three-year period. 

Because of the French policy the 
mission schools are prevented from 
effectively carrying on their work. 
Even in Togo, where, unlike the 
French colonies, the missions are sub- 
sidized, the directors of the private 
schools complain of discrimination and 
point out that many parents prefer to 
send their children to the public 
schools because they will then be pre- 
ferred for positions with the adminis- 
tration. In the opinion of the Togo ad- 
ministration the mission schools show 
signs of decadence.'** However, in some 
official quarters it is admitted that the 
private schools carry instruction to 
natives in remote sections untouched 
by the official schools.'°® In general, 
the native in the bush must rely upon 
the missions for his education. In the 
bush the missions are permitted in 
Togo alone to establish the native- 
language or ‘unofficial’ schools for 
which no government support is given. 
In these institutions, however, the na- 
tive language is the vehicle of instruc- 
tion and textbooks and Bible history 
have been translated to the Hwe lan- 
guage. 

In Togo the Catholic mission sup- 
ports, with the government grants- 
in-aid, a staff of twelve European di- 
rectors, twenty teaching sisters, and 
thirty-one “‘official’’ native teachers. 
In addition there are seventy other 
native teachers in the native-language 
schools of the bush. The entire staff, 


108 Rapport Annuel du Territoire du Togo, 
1927, p. 23. 
109 Rapport Annuel, Cercle de Lome, 1931. 
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native and European, is required to 
learn the Ewe language. In many of 
the mission schools the children are 
better dressed and appear to receive 
better training than in the govern- 
ment schools. 

In Lome, the Catholic mission also 
maintains a convent school for girls, 
with an enrollment of 466 in 1932. 
They are given the general program of 
instruction laid down by the French 
administration for the elementary and 
regional schools, and devote but little 
time to domestic training. Since the 
Togo administration has not estab- 
lished an internat for the métis, this 
convent school has accepted thirty- 
three young mulatto girls, for each of 
whom the administration pays sixty 
francs per month to the mission. The 
internat des métis in Dahomey is not a 
school but an orphanage and the young 
mulattoes take their instruction at one 
of the regular government schools. The 
government allows them two francs 
per day for upkeep. Their quarters are 
not clean, they are given hard boards 
for beds, meager diet, three clothing 
outfits per year and little sympathy. 
On the whole they were a rather weak 
and pitiful looking group. It is very 
doubtful that the segregated treat- 
ment which they receive does them 
any good. 

In addition to the scholarships 
granted to promising students by both 
the Togo and Dahomey administra- 
tions, mutuelles scolatres have been or- 
ganised with some success, particu- 
larly in Togo."° These are student co- 
operative productive enterprises 
through which the garden products 


0 Rapport Annuel du Territoire du Togo, 
1929, p. 29. 


cultivated or the articles fabricated 
are sold to the public, the proceeds 
going into a general treasury for the 
benefit of the students. The Togo ad- 
ministration has also authorized the 
payment of traveling expenses for the 
selected students attending the cours 
complémentaire, the industrial school, 
and the school for the sons of chiefs 
maintained at Mango in the North. 

The fact that Togo is a mandate 
and, therefore, technically at least, 
held only in trust by the French, 
should dictate a more liberal educa- 
tional policy than the administration 
of the colony Dahomey might be ex- 
pected to pursue. With one or two 
minor exceptions, however, the poli- 
cies of the two territories are parallel. 
In both instances these policies are 
too severely governmental and too 
narrow. It is difficult to reconcile the 
French attitude toward the mission 
schools with a sincere interest in the 
intellectual development of their na- 
tive wards. Since the French educa- 
tional facilities are inadequate, better 
policy as well as sound economy would 
seem to dictate that the mission 
schools be encouraged. Moreover, pri- 
vate educational institutions should be 
given more latitude in respect to cur- 
riculum. However honest the French 
motives may be, the existing policy 
justifies the suspicion that the objec- 
tive is the suppression of native cul- 
ture in favor of French culture. But, 
since it has been quite generally 
agreed among the French writers and 
high colonial officials that the natives 
cannot be readily assimilated to the 
French culture, this attitude in re- 


11 Arrété of October 29, 1930. Journal 
Officiel du Territoire du Togo, 1930, p. 551, 
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spect to language and curriculum 
seems to present a paradox. Nor is the 
diversity of languages an ample ex- 
cuse for the prohibition of native lan- 
guages in the private schools. The mis- 
sionaries have shown that this dif- 
ficulty can be largely surmounted and 
if they have the desire to do so there 
would seem to be no valid excuse for 
refusing them permission. 

There should be a rapid expansion 
of the educational facilities and the 
institution of secondary work as early 
as possible. A greater percentage of the 
revenue of the territory might well be 
devoted to educational purposes. 
There should be an extension of the 
principle of compulsory school at- 
tendance also, which could be readily 
applied even now in the urban cen- 
ters, and to all classes of the popula- 
tion, rather than to the select circles of 


the sons of the elite. If more widespread 
extension of gratuitous education is 
not possible for economic reasons the 
administrations might do well to ex- 
periment with a few pay schools in 
order that the native populations may 
have every possible opportunity to 
educate their young. 

Finally, it would seem to be just and 
reasonable that the natives themselves 
should have more opportunity to indi- 
cate the type and content of the edu- 
cation which is afforded them. If the 
populations of Togo and Dahomey are 
as progressive as the French them- 
selves profess them to be, and if the 
administrations are animated by a de- 
sire to further the development of 
these peoples, greater consideration 
should be given to the wishes of at 
least the articulate groups among the 
natives. 





The Education of Rural Bantu Peoples 
in South Africa 


PETER A. W. COOK 


In the Union of South Africa there 
are approximately 6,500,000 Bantu- 
speaking people under the political 
control of 1,750,000 whites of British 
and Dutch origin. A great number of 
the native people live in reserves, such 
as the Transkei or Zululand, where 
the original tribal organization per- 
sists in varying stages of decay. These 
territories are the real homes of the 
native people though thousands flock 
to the mines and towns in the white 
areas to find employment and the 
number who seek to live permanently 
in the towns is increasing rapidly. 
This is partly due to the overcrowd- 
ing of the reserves and the shortage of 
land, but there is an increasing num- 
ber of natives who prefer city life to 
the crudities of tribal areas. 

In this paper it is proposed to give 
a brief survey of the educational needs 
and possibilities of a typical district 
of the Transkeian Territories rather 
than a general discussion. This method 
is preferred because accurate informa- 
tion about all the native territories is 
difficult to obtain—there has been no 
Native Census since 1921—and be- 
cause conditions vary considerably, 
making generalizations difficult and 
dangerous. 


NATIVE CULTURE 


Amongst the Bomvana of the EI- 
liotdale district of the Transkei, a 
people who numbered 30,771 in 1921, 
there are two cultural divisions, the 
followers of the traditional tribal cul- 





ture and those who have, to a con- 
siderable extent, broken away from it. 
The tribal section of approximately 
25,000, having a firm belief in their 
own culture and their leaders, the 
chiefs, are opposed to the work of the 
schools as well as to innovations of 
any kind. This attitude, it is impor- 
tant to notice, is not a fundamental 
trait of their culture but is due to the 
nature of events which has forced 
them into a weakly defensive atti- 
tude. The detribalized native, on the 
other hand, believes very strongly in 
the benefits of the school but is most 
concerned with the economic advan- 
tages which thereby accrue to him. 
While the tribal family is character- 
ized by its hierarchical organization, 
strict discipline, and subordination of 
the individual to the interests of the 
group, one of the unfortunate results 
of the particular type of detribaliza- 
tion which has taken place has been 
the jettisoning of almost all family 
control and discipline, so that the de- 
tribalized native tends to lack self- 
control, moral responsibility, and 
leadership. This has come about, 
not so much as an inevitable result 
of detribalization but rather as a re- 
sult of the discredit which has been 
heaped upon tribalism by teachers 
and missionaries. 

The Bomvana are markedly ineffi- 
cient in their control of economic re- 
sources, agriculture, and animal hus- 
bandry being so primitive that a very 
large percentage of the ablest men are 
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compelled to seek employment in the 
gold mines every year.' This has del- 
eterious effects both upon the health 
and morale of the people and also 
upon the actual cultivation of the soil 
in the country itself. In the realm of 
health there is a similar backwardness. 

The situation may be summed up 
thus: the Bomvana have a highly or- 
ganized, culture and indigenous sys- 
tem of education which, however, for 
various reasons, is so conservative and 
inflexible that it is unable to cope with 
the increasing difficulties of the new 
situation, especially in matters per- 
taining to economics, health, and so- 
cial control. The press of new forces, 
particularly European governmental 
and economic forces, has led to a por- 
tion of the community abandoning 
the old culture, so far as conditions 
will allow them, without their being ac- 
cepted into another, with consequent 
maladjustment and hardship. 

While the old institutions have been 
paralyzed and so prevented from 
growing, no new native institutions 
have been built up. This is the salient 
fact about Bomvana life today. 

An important factor in the process 
of the petrification of indigenous in- 
stitutions has been the work of the 
schools and missionaries? who, ignor- 
ing the stern realities of the situation, 


1 The average income of the native fam- 
ily of five has been estimated at about $12 
per annum. In 1930 over 3000 men went 
to the gold mines. 

* Government-aided mission schools have 
been at work since 1885. In 1931 there were 
7 schools with 393 pupils; in 1908, 29 
schools with 782 pupils. These are Primary 
schools with a highly literary curriculum— 
in the first two years over half the time is 
devoted to the three R’s. Half the pupils 
do not stay longer than two years. 


have prepared youth for participation 
in an economic and social life from 
which they are barred. No effort has 
been made until recently to inculcate 
a high regard or desire for rural life 
in Bomvanaland. Except for sorties 
into the labor centers for the purpose 
of earning money, conditions are such 
that the Bomvana boy must be con- 
tent to live either on the land of a 
European farmer or else in his own 
country. The schools are not prepar- 
ing the child for the life he is to lead 
in Bomvanaland but they are render- 
ing him unfit to take his place as a 
Bomvana. 

To further the process of deadening 
the evolution of institutions which 
might otherwise have taken place, the 
administration has sought to minimize 
to the point of disappearance the au- 
thority of the natural leaders of the 
people without making any adequate 
transition. While the chieftainship 
may be doomed ultimately to extine- 
tion, yet there must be a transition 
stage whereby their functions will be 
handed over to a new, vital, and un- 
derstood institution. 

In general, the conclusion seems to 
be justified that the present unsatis- 
factory state of affairs is due to the 
fact that Bomvana institutions have 
not developed, and that until these 
institutions are developed the country 
cannot be the home of a happy, pro- 
gressive people. 


Future INDICATIONS 


What is going to happen in Bom- 
vanaland in the near future? Whether 
he is willing or not, the educationalist 
must try his skill at the difficult task 
of prophecy, for inherent in the pres- 
ent situation there are a number of 
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factors which will operate in the fu- 
ture, and he must take account of 
them. A great part of the work of the 
educator is to prepare for the future, 
a future whose nature is, to a large ex- 
tent, determined by the present; im- 
plicit in all educational schemes there 
lies a guess or hypothesis as to the di- 
rection in which events will move. 
Below are given a number of pre- 
dictions of what seems likely to hap- 
pen in the near future if the present 
course of events pursues an unbroken 
flow and no major forces of unknown 
magnitude are introduced. These are 
advanced to show how, unless certain 
steps are taken, the near future is 
likely to evolve. They may be pre- 
sented in the form of propositions. 
The Tribal Native.—First, these 
people will become poorer through 
overpopulation, overcrowding of the 
land, denudation and impoverish- 
ment of the soil. In all probability this 
will lead to an increase in the perma- 
nent migrations to the towns while the 
absences of the men at work in the 
labor centers will become more fre- 
quent and longer in duration. The 
number of people who will actually 
be supported on the land as farmers 
will decrease to the vanishing point. 
The evils attendant upon the absence 
of a large body of the best men at 
labor centers, a life for which they 
have in no way been prepared, will 
be accentuated. Second, with the de- 
cline in prestige and influence of the 
old tribal institutions coincident with 
their impoverishment will go an in- 
creased conservativism so that Bom- 
vana culture will become moribund. 
The remains of the tribal culture will 
become a cultural slum, harboring dis- 
ease, ignorance, and wretchedness to re- 


tard the work of progress and prevent- 
ing the Elliotdale district from becom- 
ing the home of a progressive people. 
The Detribalized Native —First, the 
lack of control and moral responsi- 
bility which characterizes these de- 
tribalized natives is due to the dis- 
credit which has been heaped upon 
the family and other tribal institu- 
tions, for the detribalized native is 
not a man without trace of his former 
culture. On the contrary, he is steeped 
in it, and it still forms an integral por- 
tion of his ethos so that the still 
further decline of tribal culture which 
seems inevitable must bring a greater 
revulsion of the detribalized native 
from a real part of himself. This will 
lead to a greater breaking up of be- 
havior patterns and social controls. 
Second, there is likely to be a 
greater spread of wealth, i.e. while 
some will attain comparative wealth, 
the more wretched will be the poor, 
the landless being driven to seek a 
livelihood in the towns. This migra- 
tion to the towns will be further in- 
creased by the general desire for 
standards of living beyond the level 
which Elliotdale can support. With- 
out a general increase in the wealth 
and productivity of the whole Bom- 
vana people there can be no possibil- 
ity of employment for skilled work- 
men, professional, or other trained 
people beyond the very small num- 
ber now working for the Government. 
The intelligent detribalized native 
will look more and more for ‘white 
collar” jobs in the city while farming 
will be left to the least progressive and 
intelligent portion of the population. 
Third, the demand for more book- 
ish and less practical education will 
increase. The fact that life can be full 
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and sufficient in the country must be 
demonstrated before the native will 
accept it. Until he is convinced of this 
he will avail himself of the present in- 
dividualistic education which fits him 
for town life only, an evil because it 
impedes the progress of the people in 
general. 

Fourth, with the loss of influence 
suffered by the headmen and chiefs, 
leadership will fall to those who repre- 
sent mere partisan interests rather 
than the broad interests of the tribe. 
Today the country is relatively ho- 
mogeneous culturally; tomorrow the 
homogeneity will be far less. 

In general, the trend of events is to 
wipe out the tribal culture and to in- 
crease the numbers of detribalized na- 
tives who, however, are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to live in Bom- 
vanaland owing to the backwardness 
of so many of the inhabitants who 
cannot utilize the resources of the 
country with sufficient skill to sup- 
port a population at a higher level 
of subsistence. It 7s a case of Gresham’s 
Law applied to culture; the slightly 
more efficient detribalized natives be- 
ing driven out by the inefficient land 
tenure, agriculture, and general back- 
wardness of the tribal native. 

European sentiment, rightly or 
wrongly, has evinced no desire to in- 
corporate the detribalized native into 
its social and economic structure as an 
integral part as the Urban Areas Act, 
the Colour Bar Act, and the Pass 
Laws have shown. It seems certain 
that in the immediate future the rise 
in the standards of living of the Bom- 
vana people depends upon the raising 
of the entire Bomvana people so that 
they can support themselves at these 
new levels. 


A Frew SHortT-RANGE OBJECTIVES 


Whatever the ultimate relation of 
Bantu and European in South Africa 
comes to be, whether there be one 
unified culture or whether there be 
two or more, in the face of present 
conditions there will be a long period 
during which the people of Bomvana- 
land must look to the easiest and full- 
est development of their way of living 
in Bomvanaland itself. If this be 
granted, then it follows that the en- 
tire cultural level of the people must 
be raised, for in the same way it 
holds true that the economic back- 
wardness of the country obstructs the 
possibility of the advance of even a 
portion of the community, so the gen- 
eral cultural retardation of the district 
makes for the retardation of all. The 
interdependence of life in modern 
civilization may differ in degree from 
that of a more primitive society such 
as the Bomvana, but the principle ap- 
plies with equal truth: progress must 
be general and institutionalized if it is 
to be permanent. 


The center point of our approach to 
the problem of what is to be most de- 
sired, in the immediate future, is that 
life in Bomvanaland itself must be 
made as full and efficient as possible 
and that development must be general 
through a progressive evolution of all the 
institutions of the tribe. The starting 
point of such an evolution must be the 
present culture of the tribe. This is as 
inevitable as it is desirable on the 
score of securing the understanding 
and help of the people themselves. 

What is meant by the “ progressive 
evolution of the institutions of the 
tribe’? The unity and cohesion of 
tribal life has been broken so that the 
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beliefs and practices of the people do 
not accord with modern conditions as, 
for example, the way in which cattle 
are kept for religious purposes to the 
economic detriment of the whole 
countryside. What is required is the 
formulation of a new social philosophy 
which will bring into harmony all as- 
pects of Bomvana life, giving meaning 
and significance to their efforts and 
making life noble and worth while. To 
achieve this the native people must be 
equipped to take an active part in the 
formulation and development of an 
adequate scheme of life for themselves 
through developing new institutions 
of their own. To develop these institu- 
tions, (1) there must be a system of 
common ideals and values which are 
held strongly by all the people, (2) 
these values must be recognized and 
known to all the tribe, (3) there must 
be a special means of expressing these 
ideals which are consonant with the 
resources and conditions of the people. 

The faith of the new movement, the 
criterion for all innovations, must be 
the vague and incomplete formula, 
the development of life in the district 
to make it satisfying and adequate. 
Admittedly this formula is vague and 
incomplete but such vagueness is in- 
evitable because it is the beginning of 
a process whereby the intelligent and 
active participation of a lethargic 
people will be secured. Later they will 
indicate the changes of direction they 
find desirable. It is but the simple and 
obvious beginning, the summons to a 
people to wake up to the possibilities 
around them and to cooperate in the 
building of their own happiness. 

Six factors or powers should be 
harnessed in the attempt te secure an 
educational renaissance. 
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The Ideal of Progress.—The tribes- 
man is conservative and averse to all 
change unless it comes to him with the 
authority of chief or witchdoctor. The 
educator, while availing himself of the 
authority of the chief in effecting 
initial changes, will have to set out 
definitely to create both in the minds 
of adults and of children a respect for 
the ideal of progress in order to facili- 
tate social changes. 

Two factors which at present ob- 
struct the development of such an 
ideal of progress are a lack of self- 
confidence and the absence of a self- 
critical attitude. The tribal native 
must be inspired with confidence and 
self-respect by being shown that the 
things his ancestors did were worth 
while, by studying his own art and 
history, and generally, by a suppres- 
sion of that foolish criticism of tribal 
culture by uninformed people. Re- 
spect must be shown to native culture 
before it can develop freely. 

Linked with the self-confidence we 
have argued for must go a self-critical 
attitude of mind. Natives who live in 
poverty and filth despite the proxim- 
ity of people who know how to lead 
more comfortable lives must be made 
aware of their plight. If, confident in 
their own power to accomplish things, 
these people learn to criticize their 
own practices and to compare them 
with those of their neighbors, they 
will progress. 

Leadership.—One of the strongest 
condemnations of the present schools 
is that they are not providing leader- 
ship except to a very small minority. 
The product of the schools today is 
not inclined to the development of the 
cultural advance of his people; he has 
learned alien interests which he be- 
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EDUCATION OF RURAL BANTU PEOPLES 


lieves are antithetical to those of his 
uneducated brethren. The develop- 
ment of native leadership is an impor- 
tant task of the schools. In the early 
stages of the development which may 
take place the hereditary chiefs will 
have to be enlisted, as the ready-made 
leaders of the people, but as the proc- 
ess of evolution takes place then the 
guidance of the people should go to 
those most fitted to lead, irrespective 
of birth and origin. 

Solidarity with South Africa.—lt 
would be both mistaken and danger- 
ous to set up conditions which isolate 
Bomvanaland from the rest of South 
Africa culturally; mistaken, because 
it would ignore the fact that every 
year sees the increase of the forces 
which link the various parts of the 
country together; and dangerous, be- 
cause if there is to be peace and amity 
in South Africa there should be as lit- 
tle divergence in culture between the 
people who live there as possible. As 
Bomvanaland develops, so will its 
contacts with the outside world in- 
crease, and there must be a corre- 
sponding development in the sense of 
solidarity and mutual responsibility. 
In addition, the task of the educator 
is to see that whatever the native de- 
sires to assimilate to his own culture 
is put within his reach, provided he 
has been enabled to see all the fac- 
tors in the case and to weigh its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 

The Satisfaction of Needs—For an 
alien, however sympathetic, to decide 
what constitutes a need in a particu- 
lar culture is extremely difficult. Al- 
though some people hold that much 
of the education given to dependent 
races is merely the foisting of un- 
wanted things upon them, there yet 
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remain a great many needs which the 
Bomvana themselves would like to see 
satisfied. People who protest that the 
native if left to himself will work out 
his own salvation and will satisfy his 
needs in his own way neglect a great 
number of considerations, the chief of 
which is that there is no possibility of 
his being left alone. Given the present 
close contact between European civil- 
ization and the Bomvana, it seems 
but fair that he should be enabled to 
deal as effectively as possible with 
those situations for which we have a 
successful technique, such as in the 
field of medicine, science, etc. While 
our economic system is unsatisfactory 
and there may be certain arguments 
in favor of the preservation of a col- 
lective ownership and a modified 
communism, yet in the case of the 
Bomvana there is no hope of their 
escaping the action of our economic 
system, since this would involve an 
impossible degree of isolation, and it 
is therefore to the advantage of the 
Bomvana to be placed in a position to 
guard his own interests. Scientific 
study and a thorough understanding 
of local conditions, not precious ideas 
of cultural self-determination, must 
determine the needs of the people 
which are to be met, until sufficient 
leadership has been developed to give 
a voice in the matter. 

Adult Education—In Bomvana so- 
ciety the family has a strong hier- 
archical structure. It is of the nature 
of their social structure that progress 
and change should come, not from the 
young and inexperienced but from the 
head of the tribe or family. Accord- 
ingly, if the purpose of the educational 
system is to develop a progressive 
tribal culture, it must seek to use the 
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provisions for change which lie in- 
herent in it; change must come from 
the top, from the adults to the chil- 
dren. In the past the endeavor has 
been to effect changes from the bot- 
tom up, from the children to the 
adults; and it is not surprising there- 
fore that the schools have succeeded 
in breaking up the old tribal structure 
in a manner they did not seek to ac- 
complish. The nature of Bomvana so- 
cial organization makes the parents’ 
influence powerful and lays an injunc- 
tion upon the young to obey. 

It will be obvious that the educa- 
tion of parents must either go ahead 
of, or at least simultaneously with, 
that of their children and that this 
will preserve that respect for elders so 
characteristic of the tribal people and 
so conspicuously lacking in the de- 
tribalized native. 

The support and whole-hearted co- 
operation of the adults is an essential 
aspect of the educational movement 
which must be a social movement, not 
merely a pedagogical exercise. Ade- 
quate provision for the participation 
of adults in the control of schools must 
be secured as well as the provision of 
schools for adults—important points 
which the present schools neglect 
completely. 

The Investigation and Systematiza- 
tion of Bomvana Culture.—Since the 
schools must answer immediate and 
strongly-felt needs, it becomes more 
urgent than ever that the educators 
should possess a complete knowledge 
of all phases of Bomvana culture. At 
the present time this culture is but 
little known to those who conduct the 
schools. There is the greatest need for 
the establishment of an agency which 
shall have as its function the accom- 
plishment of the following tasks: (1) 





the collection of all existing histories, 
legends, etc.; (2) the investigation of 
all popular arts such as music, singing, 
ornamentation, beadwork, etc.; (3) the 
investigation of all economic prac- 
tices such as agriculture, pastoral, 
housebuilding methods, etc.; (4) the 
collection of knowledge of their do- 
mestic science and all other branches 
of their applied knowledge; and (5) 
the elaboration of new and improved 
techniques through the application of 
scientific methods for the accomplish- 
ment of purposes achieved at the pres- 
ent time by wasteful or inferior tech- 
niques. 

In brief, the purpose of such an or- 
ganization would be to find out what 
Bomvana culture actually consists of 
and how it could be improved by the 
application of simple, practical, yet 
scientific techniques. This would en- 
able the schools to set about their task 
of really rebuilding and improving the 
existing culture in the most efficient 
manner. 


SoutH AFRICA AND THE U. S. 


In conclusion, it may be pointed out 
that the great difference between the 
problems of education in South Africa 
and the United States arise from the 
fact that in South Africa the Negroid 
peoples have a distinct and separate 
culture of their own which means that 
the message of progress must be de- 
livered to them in the idiom of their 
own lives. Education must be a com- 
plete social process for the native, for 
no man can live better than his neigh- 
bors allow him. Hence great emphasis 
has been laid upon the development of 
institutions on the basis of the in- 
digenous culture, in order to allow the 
educated man to lead an educated or 
progressive life. 
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The Educational Renaissance in British 
Tropical Africa 


T. WALTER WALLBANK 


Mr. H. G. Wells, the noted novelist 
and sociologist, once expressed the 
view that the future drama of human- 
ity would involve a race between edu- 
cation and catastrophe. A rather ex- 
aggerated statement on the surface, 
but on pausing to ruminate on the tre- 
mendous problems which now demand 
solution, such as the stagnation of 
world trade, chaos in international ex- 
change, and the disturbing super-na- 
tionalism now rampant in certain sec- 
tions of the world, one is inclined to 
agree that Mr. Wells is more than just 
partly right. Education is the primary 
agency that ‘‘can lead to the estab- 
lishment of a world free from the evils 
of wasteful competition, from the 
prejudices, fears and frustrations that 
are part and parcel of our present in- 
secure and chaotic civilization.’’! 


Native EpucaTIon’s CHALLENGE 


Vital as education is for humanity 
as a whole, there are certain geograph- 
ical areas where the need is more in- 
tense and where it holds an even 
greater significance. The non-Western 
peoples are in a precarious transitional 
stage between primitive, medieval 
standards of living on the one hand, 
and a modern economy and twentieth- 
century viewpoint on the other. In 
China, India, the Philippines, and 
Africa, the ferment of modernity is 





1 Wyatt Rawson (Ed.), Education in a 
Changing Commonwealth, Report of a 
British Commonwealth Education Confer- 
ence, p. xiv: London, 1931. 


breaking down indigenous institutions 
and venerable customs. Natives, only 
yesterday safely submerged in the 
tranquil protection of a pathless forest 
or in a remote medieval village, are 
now confronted with the bewildering 
apparitions of motor cars, labour 
compounds, airplanes, and cinemas, 
and are inevitably projected into the 
complex maelstrom of the modern 
Machine Age. What the nature of 
these people’s moral code, attitude 
towards life, and relationship with the 
Western world will be—in short their 
whole future—will largely depend upon 
the character and extent of their edu- 
cational opportunities. Professor C. T. 
Loram, formerly Commissioner of Na- 
tive Affairs in South Africa and well- 
known author of The Education of the 
South African Native, voices this view- 
point when he declares: 


There is to-day no more challenging field 
of activity in education than that of extend- 
ing its provision to parts of the world which 
are gradually being drawn within the influ- 
ences of western civilization. ... It is not 
too much to say that the well-being of world 
society depends more than anything else 
upon the education which will be given to 


the non-western peoples.? 


2C. T. Loram, “The Education of In- 
digenous Peoples,’ Educational Yearbook 
of the International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, p. 3: Columbia University, New York, 
1931. See also on the general subject of the 
education of backward peoples: H. A. 
Wyndham, Problems of Imperial Trustee- 
ship: Native Education, Oxford University 
Press, London, 1933; the British quarterly 
periodical, Oversea Education, issued under 
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Great Britain’s share in this re- 
sponsibility is particularly striking in 
Africa where the Colonial Office pre- 
sides over the destinies of some forty- 
million natives. It is primarily through 
education that the tremendous poten- 
tialities of Britain’s African depend- 
encies can be developed and their 
people raised to higher standards of 
life. In the account by Professor 
Julian Huxley of a tour of investiga- 
tion of East Africa’s educational con- 
ditions undertaken for the Colonial 
Office Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion in 1929, one comes across many 
passages which bear testimony to the 
inseparable connection between edu- 
cation and Africa’s destiny. One such 
paragraph eloquently declares: 


Africa for thousands of years has re- 
mained in a state of arrested growth. But, 
just as the arrested development of a cre- 
tinous child can be set moving again by the 
chemical magic inherent in desiccated 
thyroid glands, so Africa’s development can 
be resumed under the stimulus of the intel- 
lectual hormone administered through edu- 
cation.’ 


It is by means of this agency that me- 
chanics for public works and railways 
and clerks for the Governmental 
Secretariats can be trained, that the 
possibilities of a more complete life 
for the inhabitants can be realized 
through the instrumentality of educa- 





the direction of the Colonial Office; Thomas 
Jesse Jones, Hducation in Africa, New 
York, 1922 and Education in East Africa, 
New York, 1925—Reports issued by the 
Phelps-Stokes Foundation; Raymond L. 
Buell, The Native Problem in Africa, 2 vols., 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1928; and 
A. Victor Murray, The School in the Bush, 
Longmans, Green, and Co., London, 1929. 

3 Julian S. Huxley, Africa View, p. 333: 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1931. 
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tion raising the efficiency of native in- 
dustries and effecting better health 
conditions, that the natives can be 
trained to widen their responsibility in 
public affairs, and that worthy ideals 
of service and citizenship can be in- 
culcated throughout the social mass. 
“The fundamental business of Gov- 
ernment in Africa,’ states Mr. J. H. 
Oldham, Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, “is edu- 
cation.’’4 


THREE FUNDAMENTAL ASSUMPTIONS 


The viewpoint that conceives Afri- 
can education as presenting a unique 
challenge is based upon three funda- 
mental assumptions. In the first in- 
stance, because Great Britain is com- 
mitted to a colonial philosophy based 
on Trusteeship, it is her obvious re- 
sponsibility to utilize all those agen- 
cies, of which education is perhaps 
chief, which contribute towards rais- 
ing the African in the scale of civiliza- 
tion. This is an altruistic conception 
of the obligation which a colonial 
power owes to her native wards and is 
admirably expressed in the words of 
Sir Hilton Young who stated: 


For any government which accepts the 
advancement of the natives as a direct re- 
sponsibility, native education must be a 
matter of primary concern. . . . The under- 
lying assumptions of this Report are that 
the advancement of the Natives is an end 
in itself and that the progress and pros- 
perity of the Eastern and Central African 
territories must depend on the growth in 
capacity and intelligence of the whole popu- 
lation. 


‘ Ibid., p. 314. 

5 Cmd. 3234, Report of the Commission 
on Closer Union of the Dependencies in 
Eastern and Central Africa, p. 72: London, 
1929. 
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But this altruistic conception of 
Trusteeship is not the only duty which 
must be exercised by the white man in 
Africa. As Lord Lugard has pointed 
out, we are not only trustees for the 
advancement of civilization in Africa, 
but we are also trustees for humanity 
of territories endowed with great ma- 
terial resources. And the best inter- 
ests of humanity demand that these 
vast economic potentialities be de- 
veloped. The second assumption, 
therefore, is that education has a 
vital connection with industry, trade, 
and markets. It effects a tremendous 
stimulus to the economic fabric of a 
colony and results in the introduction 
of more efficient industrial and agri- 
cultural techniques, health propa- 
ganda in the schools makes the na- 
tive a more productive workman, and 
education in general creates in him a 
desire for more goods, causing him to 
work harder so that he may satisfy his 
newly created wants. Thus the whole 
economic structure of a colony ad- 
vances with the progress of education. 
“Probably the most important les- 
son of sound economics,” states Dr. 
Thomas Jesse Jones, a recognized au- 
thority on African problems, “‘is that 
which teaches the inevitable interrela- 
tion of business and industry with the 
health, education, and morals of the 
general community.””” 

The third, and final, assumption is 
that African education constitutes an 
important Imperial responsibility be- 
cause it wields a fateful influence upon 





‘Sir F. D. Lugard, The Dual Mandate 
in British Tropical Africa, pp. 606-19: 
Blackwood & Sons, London, 1929. 

™Thomas Jesse Jones, Education in 
Africa, p. 83; Phelps-Stokes Foundation, 
New York, 1922. 


the political consciousness of the na- 
tive. It is true that Great Britain is 
committed to a policy of progressively 
increasing the participation of the na- 
tives in governmental policy, but it is 
realized that the pace must not be too 
fast. The task of leading subject 
peoples up the ladder of political re- 
sponsibility is a delicate problem sur- 
mounted with almost insuperable diffi- 
culties. In Africa it is one of educa- 
tion’s réles to retard the creation of a 
vociferous, yet numerically insignifi- 
cant, intelligentsia divorced from the 
great mass of their own inarticulate 
people, yet demanding impossible po- 
litical concessions. 

In India many critics, as Sir Valen- 
tine Chirol and Lord Lugard, have de- 
clared that the educational system has 
resulted in the creation of just such 
an unfortunate situation.* The drama 
of progress is just beginning to unfold 
in Africa, and past mistakes, such as 
it is claimed have been committed in 
India, can be avoided if the problem 
is approached with vision and cour- 
age. The African Governments, largely 
through the medium of educational 
agencies, must permeate the whole so- 
cial fabric with a quickened civic con- 
sciousness and gradually raise the 
whole mass of people—not a select 
few—up to that level of political re- 
sponsibility for which their capacities 
befit them. This policy, although of 
necessity it can not in its entirety be 
put into practice for a long-time 
period, must be the goal constantly 


8 Lugard, op. cit., 426 et seg., and Arthur 
Mayhew, ‘‘A Comparative Survey of Edu- 
cational Aims and Methods in British India 
and British Tropical Africa,” Journal of the 
International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures, V1, p. 178: London, 1933. 
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kept in mind. It would do much to 
avoid the continual strife, so often 
seen in the past, between Govern 
ment and the native intelligents® 
“out of touch with the people, imbu: 
with theories of self-determinati 
and half understood catch-words [ 
the political hustings” with the in ‘t 
masses gazing incomprehensibly from 
the side lines.® 

These three fundamental bases for 
assuming that African education con- 
stitutes a paramount imperial respon- 
sibility can be seen in the words of 
Mr. Ormsby Gore’s East African Com- 
mission of 1925 when it stated: 

. . we cannot emphasize too strongly the 
importance and urgency of the vast prob- 
lem of African Education as a whole, 
whether it be the problem of the new rich 
in Uganda, of increased native production 
of public health, of trade, or administra- 
tion, it is clear that only by wisely thought- 
out education can any of these problems be 
solved.*° 


ForMER GOVERNMENTAL 
EDUCATIONAL APATHY 


Despite the crucial significance of 
education in Africa, the Colonial Of- 
fice and the various African Govern- 
ments concerned did comparatively 
little to control, direct, or provide 
education for the natives prior to 
1923. “Government direction and con- 
trol of education,” stated Mr. Ormsby 
Gore at the British Commonwealth 
Education Conference of 1931, ‘“‘is 
a post-war phenomenon in tropical 


® On the subject of education and politi- 
cal unrest in India see T. Walter Wall- 
bank, “The Present Crisis in India,’ The 
World Affairs Interpreter (Quarterly Jour- 
nal of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia), IV, pp. 247-9: Los Angeles, 1933. 

10 Cmd. 2387, Report of the East Africa 
Commission, pp. 52-3: London, 1925. 
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Africa.”"" No basic philosophy to 
guide educational effort had been 
formulated up to this time, and no 
deliberate plans and methods had 
been devised to make the realization 
of any such philosophy possible. 

In both East and West Africa the 
Colonial Governments depended, in 
the main, upon the educational work 
of voluntary agencies. Governmental 
patronage of education generally took 
the form of grants-in-aid to such ap- 
proved agencies, and in only a rela- 
tively small degree did Governments 
directly establish and support edu- 
cational institutions. The major re- 
sponsibility of educating the African 
native was carried by the Missionary 
Societies, the pioneers in this field in 
Africa. In 1925, it was estimated by 
Dr. Garfield Williams that Protestant 
Missions supported a total of 19,000 
educational institutions in Africa 
counting an enrollment of two mil- 
lion pupils;!? and speaking before the 
Imperial Education Conference in 
1923, this same authority more spe- 
cifically declared: 

At present, nine-tenths of the education 
on the Gold Coast, nine-tenths of the Edu- 
cation in Sierra Leone, nine-tenths of the 
Education in Southern Nigeria, the whole 
of the Education in Uganda, and a good 
part of the Education of Tanganyika, and 
the whole of the Education in Nyasaland, 
were controlled by the missionary socie- 
ties.18 

Noteworthy as this mission work had 
been, it was realized after the World 
War that educationally only the sur- 
face had been scratched in Africa. The 


 Tbid., p. 77. 

12 International Review of Missions, XIV, 
p. 12: London, 1925. 

18 Report of the Imperial Education Con- 
ference, p. 248: London, 1923. 
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Reverend E. W. Smith, in 1926, esti- 
mated that in Africa ten million chil- 
dren of school age were living under 
the aegis of the British flag and that 
to care adequately for their educa- 
tional needs, an army of 200,000 
teachers would be required. Such 
testimony presents a vivid picture of 
the immensity of the task. 


Pre-WaAR EDUCATIONAL 
INADEQUACIES 


A glance through the series of docu- 
ments on education in the Crown Col- 
onies, published by the Board of Edu- 
cation in 1905, and an examination 
of similar Memoranda published by 
the Board in 1915 on the recommen- 
dation of the first Imperial Education 
Conference held four years before, 
demonstrates convincingly the pre- 
war inadequacy of educational activ- 
ity in the British African dependen- 
cies. In the latter series the testimony 
relative to British East Africa, ‘that 
native education has hardly begun,”’!® 
held true generally for all the African 
possessions administered by the Co- 
lonial Office. As late as 1920, it was 
estimated that out of 3,500,000 boys 
and girls of school age in Nigeria only 
100,000 were in any kind of a school; 
and in the same year the figures for 
the Gold Coast were 300,000 and 


4 E. W. Smith, The Golden Stool; Some 
Aspects of the Conflict of Cultures in Modern 
Africa, p. 285: Holborn Publishing House, 
London, 1926. 

8 Cmd. 2377, 2378, 2379, Educational Sys- 
tems of the Chief Crown Colonies and Pos- 
session of the British Empire, London, 1905. 

16 Fast Africa Protectorate: Series III of 
Educational Systems of the Chief Colonies 
not Possessing Responsible Government, p. 
26: London, 1915. 


35,000, respectively. The problem, 
however, was not solely of a quantita- 
‘ve nature, i.e., the disturbing lack of 

‘ncational institutions and teachers; 
| % it also presented what might be 
t’ ned a serious qualitative aspect. 
M'tch of the education offered to the 
Ai ican was not truly adapted to his 
needs, and was concentrated on ma- 
terials that functioned but little in 
the later real life experiences of the na- 
tive. 

Such conditions gave rise to serious 
thoughts in the minds of those who 
were conversant with the true state of 
affairs. It was realized that the steady 
and astonishing economic progress of 
the African colonies, particularly those 
on the West Coast, would inevitably 
result in a movement for educational 
reform and a subsequent focusing of 
attention on the needs and shortcom- 
ings of the educational situation. Con- 
sequently, after 1918, the Colonial 
Governments concerned themselves 
more and more with educational prob- 
lems. “‘ As a result on the one hand of 
the economic development of the Brit- 
ish African Dependencies,’”’ declared 
the British White Paper on African 
education policy, “‘which has placed 
larger revenues at the disposal of the 
Administrations and on the other 
hand of the fuller recognition that the 
Controlling Power is responsible as 
trustee for the moral advancement of 
the native population, the Govern- 
ments of these territories are taking 
an increasing interest and participa- 
tion in native education, which up to 
recent years has been largely left to 
the Mission Societies.’’!” 


17 Cmd. 2374, Education Policy in British 
Tropical Africa, p. 3: London, 1925. 
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PHELPS-STOKES EDUCATIONAL 
COMMISSION 


It is interesting that perhaps the 
most important initial factor in bring- 
ing about what may rightly be termed 
an “educational Renaissance” in Africa 
came as the result of the activities of 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund of New York. 
At the request of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Missionary Society that 
an educational Commisssion be ap- 
pointed to study African educational 
conditions, this Fund appointed Dr. 
Thomas Jesse Jones, an authority on 
Negro education in the United States, 
to head such a body and make the 
suggested investigation in West, South, 
and Equatorial Africa. The coopera- 
tion and assistance of the British, 
French, and Belgium Governments in 
the undertaking was secured largely 
through the efforts of Mr. J. H. Old- 
ham, a prominent figure in British 
missionary circles. 

This educational Commission had 
five fundamental ends in view: (1) to 
ascertain just what educational facili- 
ties were offered in each of the terri- 
tories to be toured; (2) from the point 
of view of the religious, social, and hy- 
gienic conditions, to investigate the 
educational needs of the people; (3) to 
investigate whether or not these needs 
were being met; (4) to cooperate in 
devising plans designed to meet the 
growing needs of the African; and (5) 
to publish the results of the investiga- 
tion.'® 

Aside from the very able leadership 
of Dr. Jones, the personnel of the 
Commission was outstanding both for 
the variety and depth of ability it 
represented. The Commission, in ad- 


18 Thomas Jesse Jones, op. cit., xvi. 





dition to the Chairman, Dr. Jones, was 
composed of Henry S. Hallenbeck, 
an American medical missionary in 
Angola; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. 
Wilkie, Missionaries of the United 
Free Church of Scotland in the Gold 
Coast; Mr. Leo A. Roy, Secretary of 
the group; and James Emman K. 
Aggrey, M. A. The last name deserves 
more than a mere passing mention. 
Member of the Fanti tribe, Gold 
Coast, Mr. Aggrey was educated in 
missionary schools to be a teacher and 
minister. At the age of twenty, he 
came to America, continued his edu- 
cation and became a noted professor 
at Livingston College, North Caro- 
lina.’® As a testimony to the improva- 
bility of the African race, for his serv- 
ices on the Phelps-Stokes Commis- 
sions, and finally at the time of his 
death, as chief of staff at the new Gold 
Coast College—Achimota, African ed- 
ucation owes much to this inspiring 
teacher who “‘believed that it was his 
mission to awaken his people’s aspira- 
tions and to show the way by which 
they should climb; not the way of 
Westernizing, but through the de- 
velopment of their own racial indi- 
viduality.” 

The Commission, inspired by the 
importance of its task, carried out a 
most significant and comprehensive 
educational survey. Referring to its 
accomplishments, and an equally val- 
uable subsequent tour of East Africa 
undertaken by Dr. Jones in 1924, Mr. 
Amery speaking before the Imperial 
Conference of 1926 in the capacity of 
Colonial Secretary stated: 


A great deal has been done in connection 


with native education in recent years, and 


19 Edwin Smith, Aggrey of Africa, Lon- 
don, 1929. 
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the whole question is being approached 
from rather a different angle. We were 
greatly helped in this matter from the 
United States. The Phelps-Stokes Fund of 
New York organized two Commissions to 
enquire into the whole question of native 
education. The Reports of those Commis- 
sions have been of the greatest assistance 
to us in dealing with the problem, because 
they have come from disinterested and im- 
partial students who represent neither the 
point of view of the Administrations of the 
Colonies nor that of the settlers eager for 
labour, nor that, possibly of missionary 
opiriion. .. .?° 


While giving generous praise to the 

Missionary Societies, which had car- 
ried the brunt of educational enter- 
prise on their own initiative, and in 
certain instances commenting favora- 
bly on strictly Government schools, 
the Report, taken as a whole, demon- 
strated that educational opportuni- 
ties were pitiably meager and that 
both the Missions and the Govern- 
ments concerned should revise their 
educational policy. The following ex- 
tract from Dr. Jones’ Report admira- 
bly summarizes the Commissioner’s 
point of view: 
It seems clear that the educational poli- 
cies of governments and missions have 
hitherto been inadequate and to a consider- 
able extent unreal so far as the vital needs 
of Africa are concerned. ... Appropria- 
tions for education have been almost 
negligible in comparison with the great 
needs. While the governments may have 
been justified in placing sanitation and pub- 
lic utilities first in order of time, they should 
never be regarded as first in order of im- 
portance. The education of the people is 
in the long run fundamental even to sani- 
tation and public order.?4 





20 Cmd. 2769, Imperial Conference 1926, 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings, 
p. 123: London, 1927. 

*1 Thomas Jesse Jones, op cit., p. 10. 
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The return of Dr. Jones and the 
publication of his Commission’s Re- 
port generated wide discussion and in- 
terest in the problem of African native 
education. In the spring of 1923, the 
Education Committee of the Confer- 
ence of Missionary Societies tendered 
a memorandum to the Colonial Secre- 
tary which set forth the tremendous 
educational responsibility carried by 
the Missions in Africa and pointed out 
that, as the financial burden in the 
future would demand even greater re- 
sources, the Government should con- 
sider an educational program based on 
partnership. The document further 
stated that it was imperative for the 
Colonial Office to formulate the 
fundamental principles which would 
guide educational policy in Africa in 
the future and that an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Native Education should be 
established.” 


AN Historic CONFERENCE 


An historic Conference, one that 
marks a landmark in Africa’s educa- 
tional progress, met at the Colonial 
Office on the 6th of June, 1923, to con- 
sider these recommendations. The 
Chairmanship was held by the Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary, Mr. Ormsby 
Gore; and in attendance were the 
Governors of three West African Col- 
onies and of Kenya and Nyasaland, 
Dr. Jones of the Phelps-Stokes Com- 
mission, representatives of the Mis- 
sionary Societies, Sir Herbert Read, 
Assistant Under-Secretary of State, 
and the heads of the four African De- 


partments at the Colonial Office. 


22 J. H. Oldham, ‘‘Educational Policy of 
the British Government in Africa,’ Inter- 
national Review of Missions, XIV, pp. 421- 
27: London, 1925. 
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As a direct result of the recom- 

mendations of this Conference, the 
Colonial Secretary, then the Duke of 
Devonshire, created the Advisory 
Committee on Native Education in 
Tropical Africa. Regarding the signifi- 
cance of the Conference and the part 
it played in the establishment of the 
new Committee, Mr. Ormsby Gore 
writes: 
The creation of this Committee under the 
ex-officio chairmanship of whoever is 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary, and con- 
taining representatives of various mission- 
ary organizations as well as individuals se- 
lected for their knowledge and experience of 
education . . . was in itself one of the chief 
recommendations of the conference, and 
its foundation inaugurated a new era in 
British policy towards education in the 
African dependencies of Great Britain.” 


The duties and functions of the 
new Committee were designed to 
cover adequately the manifold de- 
velopments and problems arising in 
the British African possessions. Its 
most important functions were to ob- 
tain information regarding the condi- 
tion of education in the African de- 
pendencies; to secure data relative to 
the education of backward races in 
other parts of the world, e.g., Negro 
education in the United States; to 
keep in close touch with British 
schools and universities with the view 
of acquainting them with the educa- 
tional needs of Africa and to aid them 
in recruiting promising candidates for 
the educational services; and finally, 
to advise the Colonial Governments 
on any particular problems which 
might be referred by them to the 
Committee. With such a diversified 








23 Lord Eustace Percy, Ed., The Year- 
book of Education, 1932, pp. 748-9: Evans 
Bros., London, 1932. 
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range of functions, it was vital that 
the membership should include a wide 
field of interests and experiences, 
That this aim was realized can be ap- 
preciated by noting the qualifications 
of the following members appointed in 
1923: Sir Herbert Read, Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State; The Right 
Reverend A. A. David, Bishop of 
Liverpool, former Headmaster of 
Rugby; the Right Reverend Bishop 
Bidwell, representing Roman Catholic 
Missions; Sir James Currie, Head of 
the Gordon College at Khartoum; 
Sir Frederick Lugard, former Gov- 
ernor of Nigeria and famous as the 
innovator of Indirect Rule in Africa; 
Mr. J. H. Oldham, representing the 
Protestant Missions; and Sir Michael 
Sadler, Master of University College, 
Oxford. In recognition also of the new 
emphasis laid upon female education, 
the Secretary of State in 1926 ap- 
pointed Miss S. Burstall and Miss A. 
W. Whitelaw as members of the Com- 
mittee. 


Accomplishments of the New 
Committee 


Under the guidance of a full-time 
Secretary, Major H. Vischer, formerly 
Director of Education in Northern 
Nigeria, the Advisory Committee on 
Native Education in Tropical Africa 
commenced its significant activities. 
During the four and one-half years it 
was in existence, it rendered invalua- 
ble service to the cause of educational 
advancement in Africa. At the time 
of the Committee’s establishment, a 
number of controversial problems, 
common to most of the African Colo- 
nies, demanded the formulation by 
the Colonial Office of a basic policy 
and philosophy of native education. 
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This need was met by the Commit- 
tee’s careful preparation of memo- 
randa which, upon the approval of the 
Colonial Secretary, were circulated to 
the colonial authorities for their guid- 
ance and consideration. Thus it was 
that the Committee submitted to the 
Colonial Secretary in 1925 a memo- 
randum presenting “the broad princi- 
ples which in its judgment should 
form the basis of a sound educational 
policy . . . with some indication of the 
methods by which they should be ap- 
plied.” Subsequently issued as a 
White Paper, this educational pro- 
nouncement, for the far-seeing phi- 
losophy it expounds, has received uni- 
versal acclaim; and it is not too much 
to assert that this memorandum is the 
most important official statement on 
native education made by the British 
Government in the present century. 
The Committee also prepared two ad- 
ditional memoranda. One concerned 
the recruitment and training of Edu- 
cation Officers and the conditions un- 
der which they would have to work in 
Africa; the other presented the tenta- 
tive views of the Committee on the 
use of the vernacular in native educa- 
tion. 

In addition to the issuance of valua- 
ble educational memoranda, the Ad- 
visory Committee scrutinized the An- 
nual Education Department Reports 
of the African Colonies and made 
recommendations for their improve- 
ment and standardization. The or- 
ganization of the Prince of Wales’ 
College at Achimota, Gold Coast, was 
studied; a member of the Committee 
was instrumental in obtaining the 
financial support of the Carnegie 





*4 Cmd. 2374, op. cit. 


Foundation for the Jeanes Teachers’ 
Training School in Kenya; and of par- 
ticular importance was the coopera- 
tion of the Committee in a second 
tour of educational investigation un- 
dertaken by Dr. Jones for East Africa 
in 1924. The expenses of the second 
Commission were met by contribu- 
tions from the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
the International Education Board, 
the British, American, and South 
African Governments; and close con- 
tact between the Advisory Commit- 
tee and the Commission was assured 
by having Major Vischer serve as one 
of the Commissioners. It is impossible 
to recount all the work done, but 
brief mention should also be made of 
the Advisory Committee’s part in 
building the new Education Depart- 
ment in Uganda, in cooperating with 
the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures, and giving 
valuable help in the matter of recruit- 
ing for the African Educational Serv- 
ice. 


Advisory Committee’s Scope 
Extended 


Such a noteworthy record of ac- 
complishment could not fail to receive 
generous recognition. On all sides 
came testimony of the Committee’s 
invaluable service to African native 
education; and at the first Colonial 
Conference held in 1927 the question 
arose of extending the jurisdiction of 
the Committee to include all of the 
Colonies and Dependencies of the Co- 
lonial Empire. Consequently, in the 
concluding speech of the Colonial Sec- 
retary, Mr. Amery, this official de- 
clared: 


... in the all important field of education, 
we have decided to follow up the successful 
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work of the Advisory Committee on Afri- 
can Education by enlarging our advisory 
organization so as to cover the whole field 
of education in the Colonies.* 


This revision was effected in January, 
1929; and in discussing the status of 
the new body, now styled the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education in the 
Colonies, the Colonial Secretary in a 
Circular Despatch of the 4th of De- 
cember, 1928, stated that: 
The Committee’s functions will be solely 
advisory, and it will have no executive au- 
thority, but it is my intention to make the 
fullest use of the exceptional experience and 
knowledge which the Committee so con- 
stituted can bring to bear on problems in 
which the Governors and Directors of Edu- 
cation may seek advice. I have no doubt 
from my experience of the valuable work 
of the advisory Committee on Native Edu- 
cation in Tropical Africa that the new Com- 
mittee with its wider province can be of the 
greatest service to the cause of education 
and its development throughout the De- 
pendencies which are ready to participate 
in these arrangements.”¢ 

The expenses of the new commit- 
tee, as was the previous arrangement, 
were to be met by contributions from 
the Colonia! Governments that par- 
ticipated in its services; and in view 
of its extended scope, additional mem- 
bers were appointed to those already 
serving on the superseded body. In 
addition to members with long experi- 
ence as colonial administrators, repre- 
sentatives of the Missionary Societies, 
outstanding figures in British educa- 
tional circles, and members with tech- 
nical experience, the three parties in 
Parliament were also represented. 


% Cmd. 2884, Appendices to the Summary 
of Proceedings, Colonial Office Conference, 
p. 262: London, 1927. 

*6 Cmd. 3629, Appendices to the Summary 
of Proceedings, Colonial Office Conference, 
p. 125: London, 1930. 
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Duties of the Joint-Secretaries 


A second Secretary, Mr. Arthur 
Mayhew, was appointed with the spe- 
cial duty of dealing with educational 
matters in the non-African Colonies 
and of editing Oversea Education, a 
new journal devoted to educational 
problems in tropical and sub-tropical 
areas. Mr. Vischer was delegated to 
treat exclusively with African de- 
velopments. As far as the routine of 
the present Advisory Committee goes, 
it usually meets once a month, and an 
abstract of its proceedings is published 
in each number of Oversea Education. 
In order to obtain information direct 
from the Colonies and further that the 
Committee may have the opportunity 
of discussing special problems with 
local experts, all Colonial Governors 
and Directors of Education, while in 
England, are invited to attend the de- 
liberations of the Committee. An ef- 
fort is also made to ensure the attend- 
ance of educational specialists, who 
are available in England, with the ob- 
ject of securing their advice on diff- 
cult problems under discussion. 

The valuable work of preparing 
educational memoranda, initiated by 
the first Committee, has been con- 
tinued. In 1930, a report?’ by Profes- 
sor Julian Huxley relating to the 
teaching of biology in African schools 
was published. This report was the 
outcome of a tour of educational in- 
vestigation carried out at the request 
of the Advisory Committee. Other 
memoranda, drawn up for official use 
but not published, concerned the 
preparation and selection of English 
readers for non-English speaking pu- 

27 “A Biological Approach to Education 


in East Africa,’ printed in Oversea Educa- 
tion, II, pp. 1-12: London, O 1930. 
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pils and the principles of administer- 
ing grants-in-aid to voluntary educa- 
tional organizations. 


New Colonial Educational Journal 


The new journal, Oversea Education, 
issued quarterly by the Advisory 
Committee, is demonstrating its value 
as a central source of information on 
the latest developments in the Co- 
lonial Empire.** A glance at the con- 
tents of one of the issues, April, 1933, 
gives some idea of the comprehensive 
nature of this publication. Leading ar- 
ticles are included on “‘ Rural Recon- 
struction in Nyasaland,” ‘Jeanes’ 
Training,’ and ‘“‘The Foundations of 
Technical Education in Palestine.’ In 
addition to the customary abstract of 
the activities of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, a valuable sec- 
tion presents reviews of the most re- 
cent literature dealing with colonial 
education. Finally, a dozen pages of 
the journal recapitulate educational 
problems and developments in all 
tropical areas of the world. Under this 
section the subjects covered vary all 
the way from school medical work in 
Ceylon to the educational policy of 
Japan in Formosa. 

Perhaps the most significant recent 
work of the Advisory Committee on 
Education was in the West Indian 
Colonies. Following the suggestion to 
the West Indian Governments by the 
Colonial Secretary, in October, 1930, 
that a member of the Committee co- 
operate with a local educational officer 
to consider the educational problems 
of these colonies, a Commission was 
appointed, in August, 1931, to visit 





** Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Oxford University Press, London. 


Trinidad, Barbados, Grenada, and 
St. Vincent. Composed of Mr. Arthur 
Mayhew, Joint-Secretary of the Ad- 
visory Committee, and F. C. Mar- 
riott, Director of Education, Trini- 
dad, this Commission commenced its 
labors late in 1931 and ended the sur- 
vey in February, 1932. Its report*® 
should prove of inestimable value to 
all those who are interested in the con- 
dition of primary and secondary edu- 
cation in the West Indies and to the 
Governments of the Colonies con- 
cerned in their laudable ambition to 
advance and perfect their educational 
systems. 


A UNIFYING PRINCIPLE FOR AFRICAN 
EDUCATION 


A picture, necessarily brief and 
therefore inadequate, has been pre- 
sented of the notable activities of the 
two Advisory Committees in the field 
of colonial education. Confronted by 
such a record of achievement, it is 
most difficult to single out any spe- 
cific accomplishment for special ap- 
probation. However, in view of the 
great need, before 1925, for an official 
pronouncement of the objectives and 
philosophy of native education, and 
the resultant lack of unified purpose 
in the African educational structure, 
it can be safely asserted that one ac- 
complishment stands out in bold re- 
lief. This was the formulation, by the 
Advisory Committee on Native Edu- 
cation in Africa, of the broad princi- 
ples which should guide and direct 
African educational endeavor in the 


29 Colonial No. 79, Report of a Commis- 
sion Appotnted to Consider Problems of 
Secondary and Primary Education in Trini- 
dad, Barbados, Leeward Islands and Wind- 
ward Islands: London, 1933. 
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future. This statement of policy, al- 
ready referred to above, has become 
the basic source of reference on Afri- 
can native educational policy and pro- 
cedure. It may rightfully be re- 
garded as the “native educational 
Bible” which for many years will 
serve as a source of guidance and in- 
spiration for those who are dedicated 
to the task of bringing enlightenment 
to native peoples, not only of Africa, 
but throughout the Colonial Empire. 
“A future generation . . . may regard 
the little-noticed White Paper,” de- 
clares Lord Lugard, “as one of the 
principal landmarks of imperial policy 
in the twentieth century, when the 
bickerings and squabbles of continen- 
tal Europe, and the domestic prob- 
lems which now engross the public in- 
terest have faded into the haze of the 
past.’’? 

The principles contained in this in- 
valuable document have given, in the 
first place, a unifying principle for 
African education and secondly, have 
pointedly emphasized what ideas and 
practices have heretofore constituted 
serious evils in native education to be 
avoided and stamped out in the fu- 
ture. Before 1925, the educational 
agencies engaged in native education 
sought many diverse and often con- 
flicting goals. This condition was spe- 
cifically decried by the Phelps-Stokes 
Commissions. 

In order, therefore, that all educa- 
tional agencies hereafter should clearly 
understand what constitute the ob- 
jectives of native education approved 
by His Majesty’s Government, the 
White Paper clearly and unequivocally 


80 Sir F. D. Lugard, ‘‘Education in Tropi- 
cal Africa,’’ Edinburgh Review, p. 19: Jl 
1925, 





states what the aims of African edu- 
cation should be: 


Its aims should be to render the individual 
more efficient in his or her condition of life, 
whatever it may be, and to promote the 
advancement of the community as a whole 
through the improvement of agriculture, 
the development of native industries, the 
improvement of health, the training of the 
people in the management of their own 
affairs, and the inculcation of true ideals of 
citizenship and service. [t must include the 
raising up of capable, trustworthy, public- 
spirited leaders of the people belonging to 
their own race. 


One may well ponder the results 
which might have followed in cer- 
tain of the older British colonies if, in 
the early phases of educational prog- 
ress, the Government had formu- 
lated such a far-seeing and compre- 
hensive policy, designed to shape, not 
only the future development of the 
educational structure but the very 
ideals and attitudes of the mass of na- 
tives. “If the same understanding had 
been shown from the outset of the 
Government of India,’ writes Mr. 
Arthur Mayhew, Joint-Secretary of 
the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, ‘‘the chief defects noticeable in 
Indian education today would have 
been far less conspicuous. The history 
of education in that country is a rec- 
ord of efforts made with ever increas- 
ing vigour to repair the damage done 
by the early neglect of points empha- 
sized in the statement of African 
policy.” 

Attention must also be called to an- 
other aspect of what we have termed 
the “‘unifying principle” for African 
education contributed by the While 


Paper. In the past, the African Colo- 


31 Report, op. cit., p. 4. 
82 Mayhew, op. cit., p. 175. 
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nial Governments have too often 
demonstrated a disinclination to as- 
sume a vigorous role in controlling 
educational institutions through in- 
spection and by demanding that cer- 
tain minimum standards be met. 
“Educational Laissez-Faire’ was the 
keynote. The result has been, all too 
frequently, the existence of many 
schools of mediocre caliber and even 
pernicious influence. This was espe- 
cially true of the ‘‘bush” or “hedge 
schools” conducted for private gain 
and sometimes “‘foci of racial propa- 
ganda and from an educational point 
of view worthless.” Mr. Ormsby 
Gore, a noted authority on colonial 
education strongly condemns such un- 
controlled schools.** That a new era 
in Governmental responsibility and 
leadership in education is foreshad- 
owed is seen by the following state- 
ment of policy from the White Paper: 
Government welcomes and will encourage 
all voluntary educational effort which con- 
forms to the general policy. But it reserves 
to itself the general direction of educational 
policy and the supervision of all educational 
institutions, by inspection and other means.*4 


Finally, effective solidarity and unifi- 
cation of a colony’s educational pro- 
gram can only be realized, caution 
the White Paper, by every depart- 
ment of Government, especially those 
of health, Public Works, and Agricul- 
ture, giving generous support and co- 
operation to the educational program. 


Educational Laissez Faire Passes 


This radical volte face from what has 
been termed a policy of educational 
laissez faire to a situation in which the 


* Cmd. 2744, Report of Visit to West 
Africa, p. 88: London, 1926. 
* Report, op. cit., p. 3. 


Colonial Secretary, assisted by his 
Advisory Committee on Education, 
frames the fundamental policy for the 
African colonies, the Governments of 
which in turn effectively direct and 
supervise all schools, does not mean 
that centralization and standardiza- 
tion will become excessive. There is no 
desire to force the colonies into one 
uniform educational pattern. But 
what is assured is that, in the last 
analysis, the activities of all educa- 
tional agencies basically must con- 
form to Governmental policy—in the 
first instance to that of the colony 
concerned and again, more fundamen- 
tally, to the policy as promulgated by 
the Colonial Office. ‘‘ This policy takes 
into account factors common to all the 
colonies,’ states Mr. Mayhew of the 
Advisory Committee, “though its ap- 
plication depends of course on local 
conditions. In the mode and extent of 
such application there is a large meas- 
ure of local autonomy.’”* 

Adequately touching upon the prob- 
lems of educational aims and Govern- 
ment control, as we have seen, the 
White Paper next proceeds to empha- 
size how these aims can be realized 
with the view of eliminating many of 
the past evils which have character- 
ized native education. 


A Fundamental Evil 


Fundamentally, the most serious 
evil in the African educational system 
had been that it was too often an alien 
structure, imported bodily from Eng- 
land, with little idea as to whether it 
met the peculiar conditions and needs 
of a primitive African society. From 
this basic weakness many evils flowed. 


% Mayhew, op. cit., p. 173. 
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Education was too literary; science, 
practical hygiene, and handicraft 
work were woefully neglected. There 
was a general tendency to avoid the 
challenging task of mass education 
and a consequent turning out of a 
relatively small group of academically- 
trained young Africans who despised 
manual labor and conceived of educa- 
tion as memorizing books and passing 
examinations in order to become 
clerks and teachers. The wholesale 
importation of a Western educational 
system tended to ‘“‘de-tribalize”’ the 
native; and created in him a contempt 
for his vernacular, his own culture and 
life forms. Other serious evils were the 
absence, in many instances, of re- 
ligious and character training and the 
neglect of female education. No better 
summary of this condition can be 
found than that given in the following 
words: 

Book learning, and particularly learning 
from books which were based on alien cul- 
tures and environments, it was soon dis- 
covered, resulted in a species of psittacism, 
in an external polish, which was of no value 
in itself and only resulted in rendering the 
learner unhappy in his own environment. 
The premium placed on book learning and 
the neglect of any other type of education 
weaned the native away from his everyday 
work; the man who could read and write 
felt it beneath his dignity to engage in 
manual occupations.** 


The statement of policy, as con- 
tained in the White Paper, specifically 
meets these serious evils. It recog- 
nizes that the first task of African 
education must be ‘‘to raise the stand- 
ard alike of character and efficiency 
of the bulk of the people,” appreciating 
that the fundamental objective in 


36 Educational Yearbook, 1931, Columbia 
University, xi—xii. 





African life must be the formation 
of character and not mere efficiency in 
passing examinations. It declares: 
“The greatest importance must be 
attached to religious teaching and 
moral instruction.’’ Perhaps keeping 
in mind Mr. Aggrey’s dictum, “‘If you 
educate a woman, you educate a 
family,” the Advisory Committee’s 
statement of policy stresses that 
greater provision, in the future, must 
be made for female education; and re- 
garding the place of vernaculars in 
African schools, the Committee em- 
phasizes their importance and urges 
that more attention be devoted to the 
preparation of vernacular textbooks. 


Adaptation, Present Educational 
Keynote 


Probably the most outstanding pro- 
nouncement, for it is one that strikes 
at the heart of the problem, is that 
education must be adapted to and 
built on whatever is valuable in the 
culture of the African people. On this 
point the White Paper states: 
Education should be adapted to the men- 
tality, aptitudes, occupations and tra- 
ditions of the various peoples, conserving 
as far as possible all sound and healthy ele- 
ments in the fabric of their social life; 
adapting them where necessary to changed 
circumstances and progressive ideas, as an 
agent of natural growth and evolution.*” 


That gratifying results in Africa fol- 
lowed the enunciation of these educa- 
tional aims cannot be denied. To be 
sure, it cannot be claimed that all or 
even a majority of the Committee’s 
recommendations have been com- 
pletely realized. At a meeting of the 
Education Circle of the Royal Em- 


pire Society, Sir George Maxwell 


37 Report, op. cit., p. 4. 
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stated: ‘‘There was not a single Brit- 
ish Colony where there was any at- 
tempt to raise the standard of vernac- 
ular education above the merest rudi- 
ments.’** This criticism is, in the 
opinion of the writer, much too sweep- 
ing although admittedly much re- 
mains undone in this field. 


AN EDUCATIONAL RENAISSANCE 


Not minimizing the tasks yet to 
be undertaken, it can be rightfully 
claimed that the work of the Phelps- 
Stokes Commissions and the activi- 
ties of the two Colonial Advisory 
Committees on Education have gen- 
erated a new interest in African native 
education and this has resulted in 
such definite educational progress as 
to justify speaking of an ‘“‘ African 
post-war educational Renaissance.” 
The whole matter of native education 
has been lifted to a new plane. The 
amount of space devoted to this sub- 
ject in the Yearbooks of Education, 
1932 and 1933, edited by Lord 
Eustace Percy, and the fact that the 
entire attention of The Educational 
Yearbook, 1931, of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, is similarly devoted to 
native education “‘. . . shows the wide- 
spread interest that is now being 
taken in the education of the more 
primitive or indigenous races for which 
the more advanced countries are act- 
ing as trustees.’’*® A parallel example 
of this new emphasis was the serious 
consideration given to the education 
of non-European races in the second 





38 “Colonial Education,” Crown Colonist, 
p. 313: London, Jl 1933; ‘The Vernacu- 
lars in Education,’ Oversea Education, pp. 
33-4: London, O 1933. 

*® Mayhew, op. cit., 172. 


and third Imperial Education Confer- 
ences, held respectively in 1923 and 
1927; one is further impressed by the 
same emphasis given to native educa- 
tion in the Proceedings of the British 
Commonwealth Education Conference 
held in London in July, 1931. 


Educational Expenditure Increases 


An imposing battery of statistics 
and examples can be invoked to attest 
the remarkable post-war progress of 
African education. Judged from the 
standpoint of Governmental expendi- 
tures, gratifying progress has been 
made. In Tanganyika, educational ex- 
penditure increased from .76 per cent 
of the total revenue of the Central 
Government in 1922-23 to 5.3 per 
cent in 1929-30, or from £9,359 to 
£100,977; and Gold Coast educational 
expenditure increased from £54,442 in 
1919 to £266,000 in 1931-32. Similar 
progress can be cited for Kenya where 
the total governmental expenditure 
in 1925 was £80,451 and in 1930, 
£190,482. A striking contrast be- 
tween the pre-war inadequate grants 
of the African Governments and their 
present support of education is seen in 
Table I*° below which presents the 
educational expenditures for 1929. 

It can be seen from Table I that, 
largely because of an unprecedented 
wave of prosperity based on the cacao 
industry, educationally, the Gold 
Coast stands at the top of the list. 
This status, however, is not solely due 
to economic prosperity but is equally 
the result of the vision of the late Sir 
Frederick Gordon Guggisberg former 
governor of the Gold Coast whose dic- 
tum was: ‘‘No race can achieve full 


40 Statistics cited from Year Book of Edu- 
cation, 1932, p. 755. 
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TABLE I 

EXPENDITURES FOR EpvucaTION IN 1929 

Section Amount 
Gold Coast. . . £265 , 907 
“1 a eee eevee 223,701 
RUIN ees incaivcions 179,121 
TORMANGIES... .... 2.55. 100 ,977 
LOS ae re 70,812 
Sierra Leone.......... 50,033 
OS Ae ee 24,009 
Northern Rhodesia.... . 21,009 
LES EO ce rae 15,125 
Gambia.............. 2,484 





* Expenditure included both central 
funds and revenue from the Native Admin- 
istrations, in all other cases the amount 
cited was from central funds only. 


and permanent success under alien 
leaders, and it seems to me that it is 
our duty to give the African races all 
the opportunities which we ourselves 
enjoy.’’*! Under his leadership, the 
educational code was revised, grants 
to Mission Schools increased, four 
trade and agricultural schools started, 
the level of all schools—both town and 
village—raised, and Achimota College 
was built. Table II* indicates the re- 
markable educational progress of the 
Gold Coast in the present century. 
Considering the severity of the pres- 
ent financial depression in the Gold 
Coast the reductions made during the 
last two years are surprisingly small. 
In the case of Nyasaland, it is not lack 
of purpose but rather the absence of 
revenue in this somewhat impover- 
ished protectorate that has impeded 
educational expenditure. Signs of prog- 
ress, however, are not absent; in 1926 


41 A. G. Fraser, “Sir Frederick Gordon 
Guggisberg,’’ Oversea Education, I, p. 117: 
London, J! 1930. 

42 Statistics compiled from Report on the 
Education Department, for 1930-31: Accra, 
Gold Coast, 1931 and Address of Sir Rans- 
ford Slater, Governor of the Gold Coast, 
Accra, 1932. 





TABLE II 


EpUcATIONAL EXPENDITURES AND NUMBER 


oF PupiILs IN ScHooL, 1901-1933 








Educational Pupilsin 





Year Expenditure School 
1901 £ 6,543 12,000 
1913 25,374 18 ,500 
1919 54,442 27 ,400 
1922-23 100 ,074 33 ,400 
1926-27 151,594 32,500 
1927-28 195,711 33,000 
1928-29 230,118 34,750 
1929-30 265 , 907 38 ,000 
1930-31 289 ,000 42,000 


1931-32 266 , 000 
1932-33 250,000 (estimated) 





an Education Department was estab- 
lished and a new Education Ordinance 
was passed in April of the same year. 
Only brief reference, in this article, 
can be made of the many encouraging 
signs which are indicative of the gen- 
eral advance all along the African 
educational front. The Jeanes’ School 
at Kabete, Kenya, has inaugurated a 
unique scheme in native education. 
Native teachers, accompanied by their 
wives and children, come to this school 
for a special two years’ course of 
training. This mainly consists of prac- 
tical training in sanitation and health, 
animal husbandry, social service, car- 
pentry, and agriculture. Much atten- 
tion is also given to activities con- 
nected with self-expression, such as 
acting, singing, and games. All train- 
ing has a definite relationship to Afri- 
can village life; and the wife, as well 
as her husband, receives instruction 
along the lines of child welfare, sew- 
ing, and home making. The Jeanes’ 
teacher returns to the native reserve 
where as an itinerant disseminator of 
new ideas and facts that will really 
function in the lives of the villagers, 
he visits the native outschools, en- 
couraging and elevating the work of 
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his fellow native teachers. ‘This 
school,’ says Professor Huxley, “‘ was 
one of the most interesting and hope- 
ful things I saw in Africa.’’* 

Two important Conferences of Di- 
rectors of Education have been held 
in East Africa, at Dar-es-Salaam in 
1929 and at Zanzibar in 1932. Men- 
tion should also be made of the sig- 
nificant experiment in adapting intel- 
ligence tests to the conditions of tropi- 
cal Africa now in progress in Kenya. 
This interesting work is being con- 
ducted by Mr. R. A. C. Oliver, under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. 


Progress in Nigeria 


A further manifestation of progress 
was the reorganization, in 1930, of 
Nigeria’s educational system whereby 
the hitherto separate Departments of 
the Northern and Southern Provinces 
were united under one Director. At 
that time, an important educational 
memorandum was presented for con- 
sideration by this official. Discussed 
widely, both in Nigeria and England, 
its main provisions were accepted as 
the principles which should guide the 
future educational policy of the 
Colony. In the Northern Provinces, 
the aim will be to enlarge the scope 
of elementary education, to provide 
schools for girls under the auspices 
of the Emirs at Kano and Katsina, 


* Huxley, op. cit., 156; Jeanes’ School, 
Kabete, and the work of the Village Guide, 
published by the Government of Kenya 
Colony, Nairobi, 1931 and Kenya Educa- 
tion Department Annual Report, pp. 63-94: 
Nairobi, 1931. 

“R. A. C. Oliver, ‘The Adaptation of 
Intelligence Tests to Tropical Africa,’’ 
Oversea Education, IV, pp. 186-91: London, 
J1 1933. 


and to establish a higher vocational 
college at Zaria. Similarly, an ambi- 
tious expansion policy was laid out for 
the Southern Provinces; one of the 
most significant features of which was 
the provision of a Higher College at 
Yaba designed ultimately to attain 
the status of a university. 


Africa’s New Schools 


An adequate picture of Africa’s 
educational Renaissance would not 
be complete without comment on sev- 
eral comparatively new schools that 
are making educational history in the 
once “Dark Continent.’’ Makerere 
College founded in 1923, East Africa’s 
embryo university, is doing notable 
work in Uganda training engineering, 
agricultural, and medical students, 
and Tabora, called the “‘Eton of 
Tanganyika” is concentrating on the 
task of preparing the sons of Chiefs 
for their future responsibilities as 
heads of Native Administrations. 
Thus education is playing its part 
in making Indirect Rule a success in 
East Africa. On the West Coast is the 
Prince of Wales’ College, Achimota. 
Exclusively for Africans, it covers the 
whole range from kindergarten to uni- 
versity, provides for teacher training, 
and is coeducational. ‘‘To the people 
of the Gold Coast,” declares the Year- 
book of Education, 1933, ‘“‘ Achimota 
is an impressive symbol of their Gov- 
ernment’s faith in education, a real 
faith which finds expression in ac- 
tion.” Achimota stands as a fitting 
monument to the memory of its 
founder, the late Sir Frederick Gug- 


% Annual Report on the Education De- 
partment, pp. 3-13: Lagos, Nigeria, 1930. 

46 Report on Achtimota College for 1932, p. 
7: Accra, Gold Coast, 1933. 
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gisberg. Some conception of Achimo- 
ta’s scope is given when one realizes 
that the cost of building was £564,000 
and the equipment, £53,000. The site 
covers 1023 acres and there are no 
less than sixty-nine principal build- 
ings.*7 Few will controvert the state- 
ment that Achimota is the most hope- 
ful and significant experiment now be- 
ing conducted in African native edu- 
cation. 


A Splendid Record of Achievement 


In discussing educationa! conditions 
in Africa, use has been made in this 
article of the phrase “‘ post-war educa- 
tional Renaissance.” It is true that 
the present lean years of economic 
stringency have halted or retarded the 
pace of progress; but in spite of what 
we all hope is only a temporary set- 
back, the accomplishments already 
made constitute a splendid record of 
achievement. The Phelps-Stokes Edu- 
cational Commissions; the establish- 
ment of Committees, at the Colonial 
Office, to guide and control education 
in the Colonies; the publication of the 
British White Paper on native educa- 
tion; the Jeanes’ School, Tabora, and 


47 Report of the Committee appointed in 
1932 to inspect the Prince of Wales’ College 
School, Achimota. The Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, London, 1932. 


Achimota—all of these are sympto- 
matic of Africa’s educational efflores- 
cence. 

Encouraging as this African prog- 
ress is, one is further gratified to 
realize that this advance is but part 
and parcel of a similar educational phe- 
nomenon now taking place through- 
out the Colonial Empire. “In every 
British dependency that I have visited 
in the last eight years—some twenty 
in number—” declares Mr. Ormsby 
Gore, “I found a very real awakening 
of interest in and demand for better 
education.’’** And Sir Perey Nunn, in 
commenting on the fifth Conference 
of the New Education Fellowship, 
gave expression to the same thought 
when he observed: 


One gained the general impression that 
there is throughout the Empire a progres- 
sive movement in education.... It is 
alined with an advance whose front runs 
through all the civilized countries of the 
world, and is also plainly discernible 
wherever the greater nations are seeking to 
do their duty to the backward peoples un- 
der their control. And it is good to realize 
that we play no inconspicuous part in it." 


‘8 W. Ormsby-Gore, ‘‘Research and Ex- 
periment in Oversea Education,” Oversea 
Education, I, p. 1: London, O 1929. 

49 Sir Percy Nunn, ‘‘The New Education 
Fellowship,’’ Oversea Education, I, p. 37: 
London, Ja 1930. 
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Native Education in the Belgian Congo 
ELLSWORTH FARIS 


BELGIAN ConGo BEFORE THE WAR 


The Belgian Colony of the Congo 
was occupied by an independent 
State for twenty-five years and during 
that period, prior to 1908, there was 
little opportunity for the education 
of the native nor any clear need of it. 
Communication was so difficult that 
when Stanley described the- best 
method of land travel he concluded 
with the statement: “By following 
this method one can expect to make 
4,000 miles a year.” The natives were 
savages and had to be forced to ac- 
cept the foreign domination. The 
Arab slave raiders were powerful and 
active and were only defeated after 
long and expensive campaigns. The 
economic resources were available 
only if the natives would regularly 
and continuously work, and this in- 
volved such a drastic change in their 
habits that the effort to make them 
do it caused much criticism from for- 
eign sources. 

In 1908 the Independent State be- 
came a Belgian colony. There was 
much improvement in the condition 
of the natives. The ‘“‘forced labor’’ was 
abolished, the brass wire currency 
“demonetized,’’ coinage was intro- 
duced so that a single payment of nine 
francs once a year took the place of 
twenty-six bi-weekly contributions of 
rubber or other materials. Trade was 
introduced, and foreign goods could 
be bought for native products—oil, 
copal, ivory. Missionaries dotted the 
map with their stations and con- 
tinued to preach and to teach. No 


other schools than theirs existed for 
many years. They have been carried 
on continuously and have grown in 
numbers, but until very recently were 
entirely ancillary to the Christian 
propaganda. Even now there is the 
conviction on the part of many of the 
missionaries, in some instances whole 
societies occupying great river basins, 
that the missionary money must be 
spent and the missionary energy used 
to teach Christians to read their 
Bibles, and that the economic aspects 
of education should receive attention 
from other sources. A change in this 
point of view in the Protestant Coun- 
cil is growing in favor, and three 
higher institutions are planned for 
three important urban centers. 

The languages of the Congo are 
very many and mutually unintelligi- 
ble. This makes the problem of edu- 
cation very difficult, for none of the 
languages has a literature, and it 
would be an impossible task to create 
a literature in them all. The French 
language is perhaps the eventual an- 
swer but it will take many years to 
raise up a body of teachers competent 
to conduct the schools in a foreign 
tongue as yet totally unknown to the 
mass of the people. 

For some fifteen years the colony 
existed with no great change inter- 
nally. During this period the World 
War was fought, and while no armies 
clashed on the soil of the colony, 
many thousands of the natives were 
sent to the front in German East 
Africa, including laborers as well as 
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soldiers. No energy was left for the 
development of the colony in a time 
when the thought of every Belgian 
was the winning of the war. 


BELGIAN ConGo AFTER THE WAR 


A great expansion began about ten 
years ago, culminating in 1929. Dur- 
ing this period business in the colony 
doubled and redoubled, until the total 
foreign trade was fifteen times what it 
had been at the end of the War. This 
extraordinary boom meant to the na- 
tives a contact with European life and 
culture not only greater in degree but 
different in kind. Factories were built 
for the manufacture of sugar, cotton 
cloth, soap, and mineral waters. Elec- 
tric light plants were set up, ga- 
rages and taxi-companies organized, 
and daily papers established. Hotels, 
banks, theaters, department stores, 
and hospitals were built. The capital 
was moved to Leopoldville on Stanley 
Pool and soon became a city of 40,000. 
Elizabethville in the mining district 
of Katanga is also important, and 
Stanleyville, a thousand miles up the 
river had 25,000, while Coquilhatville 
on the Equator numbered 20,000. 
These figures are not large when com- 
pared with American and European 
cities, but they should be contrasted 
with the small villages and the mili- 
tary posts which they replaced in a 
few years’ time. 

The sociological effects of the sud- 
den urbanization are of great interest 
but must not divert our attention 
from the question of education. It 
may be remarked that the cities were 
carefully planned and zoned, that no 
slums grew up, and that sanitary con- 
ditions were superior to what charac- 
terized the natives’ villages. 








City life means new opportunities 
for its inhabitants, and these are evi- 
dent in the Congo cities. Drivers of 
automobiles and men who can repair 
them are recruited from the native 
population. They can be seen as clerks 
in the banks and post-offices, as tele- 
graph operators, hospital assistants, 
managers of branch stores, typists, 
carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers, and 
in various other lines of skilled and 
semi-skilled labor. They do, of course, 
all the unskilled labor. 

The change was so sudden that ad- 
justment in educational policy had 
hardly time to catch up. And then 
came the depression. Business fell off 
in 1930 and has been getting progres- 
sively worse every year, as everywhere 
in the world. The labor shortage with 
high wages for the natives and pres- 
sure on the villages to provide labor 
for the mines and plantations has been 
succeeded by unemployment until the 
native community has for the first 
time in its history learned the meaning 
of poverty. 

If, therefore, the educational policy 
of the government of the Congo Col- 
ony is not very far advanced the rea- 
son is not hard to find. At first the 
villagers only gathered raw material 
which they bartered to the white man. 
When expansion and the great boom 
came they rushed to the cities and 
centers, attracted by the high wages 
and the golden’ dreams. Now, the 
budget of the colony is hard to bal- 
ance, and neither money nor personnel 
is available for large-scale educational 
measures. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Difficulties in planning and admin- 
istering as well as in financing an ade- 
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quate educational program for this 
area are very real. The vast area of 
nearly a million square miles is ap- 
proximately equal to that part of the 
United States east of the Mississippi 
River, inhabited by a population 
which, according to normal standards 
must be called sparse. The early esti- 
mate as to the numbers proved to be 
greatly exaggerated. The ravages of 
the sleeping-sickness epidemic cer- 
tainly operated in some regions to re- 
duce greatly the population. The 1930 
census, which was not wholly com- 
plete but approximately so, records 
9,584,936 natives. Of this number, the 
government figure records 3,460,161 
as children. The European population 
is slightly in excess of 25,000, the 
proportion being, therefore, 1 in 383, 
about one-fourth of 1 per cent. Since 
99 per cent of the population live in 
small villages, often very difficult of 
access, the problem of providing ade- 
quate schools can easily be recog- 
nized, but a very real beginning has 
been made. 

The educational activities may be 
discussed under the following heads: 
(1) the unsubsidized, independent 
schools, under the direction of Prot- 
estant missionaries; (2) the subsidized 
schools under the direction of the 
Catholic missionaries and officially 
known as National Missions on ac- 
count of the fact that the Catholic 
missions are, for the most part, regis- 
tered in Belgium and therefore have 
an Official office in the country; (3) the 
official or government schools, under 
the direct supervision of the state 
and financed by them, the teaching 
being done, however, in practically all 
cases by the members of one of the 
religious orders; (4) the higher or pro- 


fessional schools, including the normal 
schools and certain specific institu- 
tions for training in a specialized field. 

The last government report avail- 
able is for 1930. It would be desirable 
to have more recent figures, but the 
continuance of the depression makes 
it probable that no increase has oc- 
curred in the last two years. The 1930 
census report does not make available 
the exact number of non-subsidized 
schools under the control of the Prot- 
estant missions. For two of the four 
provinces, however, the figures do ap- 
pear. In the Province of the Equator, 
there are listed 1,277 schools with a 
population of 31,143 pupils. In the 
Oriental Province there are recorded 
607 schools with 30,281 pupils. The 
Province of Katanga is credited with 
503 schools, but the number of pupils 
is not given. For the other province, 
the Congo, I have not been able to as- 
sign any figures, but if we assume that 
the number of schools, and the num- 
ber of pupils in a school are about in 
the same proportion for the rest of the 
colony as for the two provinces on 
which we have figures, we could esti- 
mate for the whole colony something 
in excess of 3,000 schools, with a popu- 
lation of something over 100,000 
pupils. 

As to the character of these 3,000 
schools, they are for the most part in 
scattered villages and under the en- 
tire control of native teachers who 
have had some training on the mission 
stations. They are visited at periodi- 
cal intervals by the missionary who 
goes about on a tour of inspection 
when he can. There is a little training 
in arithmetic, but emphasis is put, for 
the most part, upon learning to read 
the Bible and to write the native lan- 
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guage. The native teacher also serves 
as a center of influence for whatever 
advanced ideas of hygiene he may 
have acquired. The Protestant mis- 
sionaries, who so far have been en- 
tirely independent both financially 
and otherwise of the government, have, 
as remarked above, the conviction 
that their resources are not sufficient 
for the complete education of the na- 
tives and have therefore confined 
themselves to their task of evangeliza- 
tion, making the educational enter- 
prise secondary to their natural inter- 
est. But even this task requires the 
setting up of normal schools where the 
teachers are trained, thus plans are 
now in the making for the substantial 
improvement and expansion of these 
institutions. An important and signifi- 
cant aspect of the missionary work is 
in connection with the hospitals, par- 
ticularly on the Lower Congo and in 
the region of Stanley Pool. At Yakusu 
there is a medical course conducted 
entirely in the French language last- 
ing for three years and turning out a 
very high type of medical assistant. A 
similar institution exists at Sona Bata 
on the Lower Congo. 

The total Protestant membership is 
given in the official figures at 143,899, 
so that the estimated figure of 100,000 
children in the schools does not look 
very impressive. 

The second category of the schools 
is officially called the subsidized 
schools, and the total pupil population 
is set down in the official figures as 
140,438. These schools are conducted 
by the Catholic missionaries under 
an agreement with the government, 
whereby the government has a voice 
in the curriculum and is allowed the 
privilege of inspection. The amount of 


subsidy is not stated in the official re- 
port but is obviously much smaller 
than what would be necessary to 
carry on the schools independently by 
the government. 

The third type of schools, the offi- 
cial schools, known in the report as 
the “Groupes Scolaires” are confined 
at present to the larger centers. The 
total population in these official schools 
is a little short of 5,000. The buildings 
and equipment are in some cases ex- 
traordinarily adequate, the teaching 
being done in all cases by some mem- 
bers of a religious order. There ap- 
pears to be no teacher in the Belgian 
Congo who is not a member of some 
religious organization, the wholly sec- 
ular teacher not yet having appeared. 

The schools known in the govern- 
ment reports as the professional 
schools are much smaller in number. 
There are eighteen who are in training 
as midwives, 149 in the government 
professional schools as medical assist- 
ants or infirmiers, and the other so- 
called professional schools are de- 
signed for the training in the activi- 
ties for which there is a demand—me- 
chanics, clerks, foresters, and such oc- 
cupations. 

The Catholic church has a theolog- 
ical seminary and a small number of 
priests have been ordained. These men 
have had a thorough theological edu- 
cation, including of course a knowl- 
edge of French, Latin, theology and 
philosophy. 


GENERAL EXTENT OF EDUCATION 


A liberal estimate of those who are 
now in school in the colony would be 
250,000, but this figure includes an 
unknown number who are not classi- 
fied in the census as children, so that 
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if we tried to make a guess at the total 
number of people who are being 
reached by educational influences at 
the present time, the figure might be 
set down very roughly and very 
crudely as being somewhere between 
3 per cent and 7 per cent of the total 
population, but not very much reli- 
ance should be placed on even this 
guess. Of course it is clear that where- 
ever the native comes in contact with 
the advanced technical knowledge of 
the white man a form of training or 
education, not in the schoolroom but 
in actual contact with the work, is cer- 
tain to go on. Very skillful taxi drivers 
can be found in the urban centers, 
most of whom merely picked up their 
skill very much as boys learn to drive 
motor cars in this country. Training 
of this sort is given to a large number 
of natives on the mission stations and 
in other centers, in carpentry, in cabi- 
net work, in bricklaying, in the man- 
agement of electric light plants, in 
agriculture, in animal husbandry, and 
the other practical activities of the 
new life. There is the general impres- 
sion in the colony that natives have 
been trained about as fast as the de- 
mands for their services required, but 
of course it is difficult to get an exact 
and defensible opinion on this ques- 
tion. There are a great many people 
in the Congo who could use an expert 
stenographer if he were able to under- 
stand the language of his employer, 
but the time required to train a man 
to be an expert stenographer in a for- 
eign language is prohibitive. There are 
other instances of possible activities 
for which no training has been avail- 
able, but there is no general sense of 
a lack, so far, in the amount of people 
who have adequate training. 


The presence in the colony of a con- 
siderable number of natives from 
Liberia, Sierra Leone and French 
West Africa is of interesting signifi- 
cance. Many of the higher positions in 
clerical and commercial activities are 
held by these better-educated men. 
They naturally regard their residence 
in the colony as temporary and expect 
to return home when they have ac- 
cumulated sufficient fortunes. Super- 
ficially examined, they seem to be an 
economic loss to the colony. Looked 
at more intensively and carefully, 
they are the result of the expensive 
training which they have acquired in 
their home colonies and their skill is 
of value to the Belgian Congo without 
the burden of training them which 
would have been quite impossible up 
to the present time. It is to be ex- 
pected that the government authori- 
ties will plan to give adequate train- 
ing to their own natives so that these 
positions may be held by those born 
in the colony. It will be a long time be- 
fore institutions for the training of 
these men will be adequately set up. 

An explanation of the educational 
situation in the Congo is only possi- 
ble, therefore, if we consider the short- 
ness of time during which the govern- 
ment has been able to make any ade- 
quate plans. There was little need for 
the training of an advanced nature be- 
fore the great expansion took place. 
There was little time for such training 
during the brief period of unexampled 
prosperity. At the present time the de- 
pression has produced a declining 
population in the cities, a great slow- 
ing-up of business enterprise through- 
out the colony, and a corresponding 
curtailment of revenue. The settled 
educational policy of the future will 
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have to be worked out when condi- 
tions have been stabilized. It will take 
many years to train adequately the 
teachers to give the population even 
the rudiments of elementary educa- 
tion. In the meantime, very difficult 
problems of language will have to be 
worked out, and much more serious 
than either of these is the fact that the 
resources will cut the finances of the 
government so heavily that an ade- 
quate program seems, indeed, very 
remote. 


GENERAL NEEDS AND EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


If one were to attempt to set down 
the needs of the inhabitants of the vil- 
lages, it might be questioned whether 
the schools should give their first at- 
tention to book learning. The answer 
to this question will depend upon the 
value that is set upon the ability to 
read the Bible. The ability to write a 
letter in your own language and send 
it to a friend is an obvious advantage 
which requires no elaboration. It in- 
volves a significant enlargement of the 
personality, and yet the task of reduc- 
ing to writing all the different lan- 
guages is very heavy and moreover, as 
above mentioned, it is entirely prob- 
lematical whether all of the languages 
should be made into literary vehicles. 
Some of them will certainly die out, 
and whether or not it is possible to 
make a rational plan as to which shall 
be selected and which rejected for the 
purpose of a literary development 
raises questions that are much more 
easily asked than answered. 

The two most immediate and press- 
ing problems existing in the villages 
would appear to some observers to be 
those of food and health. The soil of 





Africa is, on the whole, very poor. For 
thousands of years the rain has leached 
the soil, and the native methods of 
gardening are inadequate and inex- 
pert. There has been some training in 
scientific agriculture in a few of the 
centers, but if this were sufficiently 
expanded and schools set up in all the 
villages where improved methods of 
agriculture could be taught to the na- 
tives, a great benefit would undoubt- 
edly accrue. It is rare for the native to 
go hungry. It is usual, however, for 
him to feel the lack of a meat diet. 
They have a word for this meat hun- 
ger. In one language it is j7lo, which 
indicates the lack of satisfaction that 
one feels when his stomach may be 
full of vegetable food but he has had 
no meat or fat to go with it. There is 
great need for training in animal hus- 
bandry. The chickens and goats of 
the natives are very poorly bred and 
are not cared for with any method 
whatever. It ought to be possible to 
introduce new animals and new meth- 
ods of taking care of those they now 
have. This would greatly increase the 
comfort and well-being of the popula- 
tion. 

As to health and hygiene, the situa- 
tion was never very happy, and the 
advance of civilization made it worse 
than before. There are new diseases, 
concerning which they never heard in 
the old days, and there have always 
been difficulties, even before the com- 
ing of the white man. The birth rate 
is low and the infant death rate is 
high. The native reliance upon magic 
and harmless or futile practices is well 
known to all students. It ought to be 
possible to train adequately men and 
women who would go into the villages 
and make available to them in their 
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own language the best results of mod- 
ern science in the field of hygiene and 
preventive medicine and to introduce 
to them the ideas that will enable 
them to secure help from the physi- 
cians when this help is imperative. 

If one looks at the matter from the 
standpoint of centuries from now, it 
ought to be apparent that the ideal 
would be that the natives of the 
Congo should take over all the activi- 
ties which are necessary in their own 
life. They should have doctors, den- 
tists, lawyers, judges, administrators; 
they should be provided with teach- 
ers, with agricultural experts, with 
mechanical engineers, and with an 
adequate commercial curriculum. The 
English colony of the Gold Coast is the 
only one known to the writer where 
this program has been clearly envis- 
aged and announced. The time will 
come in the Congo when men shall be- 
gin to plan for a university in central 
Africa, but that day is perhaps very 
far distant. The attitude of the promi- 
nent officials in the government seems 
to be in the highest degree benevolent 
and altruistic, but it cannot be denied 
that the object of the activities of 
most people who derive their income 
from residence in the colony is the 
furthering of the financial interest of 
an individual or a corporation, and 
while the native is not to be treated 
unjustly, yet according to the present 
system prevailing everywhere in West- 
ern capitalism, the investor comes 
first. This statement can be easily 
misconstrued, but if it is taken in the 
sense in which it is meant, it is quite 
obviously true. Fortunately for the 
cause of the natives, there is no com- 
petition with the class of “poor 
whites” such as makes the problem in 


South Africa one of extreme difficulty. 
Neither tradition nor law prevents the 
Congo native from advancing as far 
in the economic scheme as his abilities 
and opportunities will allow. It is to 
be expected that this tradition will 
continue. “The ultimate welfare of the 
native,” is a phrase often on the lips 
of those in high authority. It is my 
conviction that this cause is also in 
their hearts and that their utterances 
are very sincere. But even if they be 
wholly sincere, the question of how 
best to work out the problem of the 
training of the natives for the advanc- 
ing and increasing opportunities is one 
of the greatest difficulties as the reader 
can readily see. 

If one were to attempt a comparison 
with the educational conditions in 
general among Negroes in the United 
States, there would not be very much 
to say. The conditions are so com- 
pletely different that there are hardly 
any points of contact. In the United 
States the Negro is in full accord with 
the general religious ideas of his white 
neighbors. He is quite as religious as 
the other and perhaps even more so. 
There is also the question of language, 
already mentioned more than once. 
A vast area here with a common 
tongue makes the problem in that re- 
spect utterly different. Moreover, the 
Negro in the United States is a citizen 
and is called upon to take his part in 
the political activity of his political 
unit, unless prevented by local condi- 
tions of hostility. In the Congo col- 
ony, there is no voting and no direct 
political activity. That must wait for 
later generations. However benevo- 
lent the despotism ‘3, it is in the very 
nature of the case a despotism. The 
laws are the result of decrees of some 
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one of the officials in the country, or 
it may be of the enactment of the Bel- 
gian Parliament. Just when the tran- 
sition will take place from a colony of 
primitive people governed from above 
to a community of self-governing peo- 
ple who will work out their own 
political institutions is a question not 
immediately practical. It may be a 
matter of generations, or it may be a 
matter of centuries, but it certainly 
will not be a problem within the ex- 
perience of anyone now living. 

A more instructive comparison 
could be made with South Africa 
where the social conditions are com- 
plicated by the presence of two white 
racial groups and a large and increas- 
ing proportion of ‘‘poor whites” which 
makes for discrimination against the 








natives. This applies not only to po- 
litical activity but also to the eco- 
nomic life, hampering the entrance 
into skilled trades and larger eco- 
nomic opportunities. In the Belgian 
colony the whites do not plan to live 
permanently in the colony, there is a 
color line but such a degree of accom- 
modation that one can hardly speak 
of race prejudice or race feeling. This 
may come later but the pattern will be 
set along before in a manner that 
should minimize the difficulties. 

To summarize, then, it may be said 
that the primitive conditions of the 
Belgian colony make the education of 
the native in modern ways a very 
formidable task but one which is being 
realized and undertaken with com- 
mendable energy. 
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Reviews 


Negro Rural Education an Example 
for India} 


The chief purpose of this research 
study was to call attention to the 
community aspects of the rural school, 
and to seek to find out how it could 
become more vitally related to the 
rural community. The author, a na- 
tive of Cuddalore, India, and a teacher 
and educational administrator in In- 
dia during the past five years, had 
found the idea that the school is the 
community and the community the 
school, was not sufficiently grasped 
in theory, or realized in practice in 
India. As the result of a Travelling 
Scholarship granted him by the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College 
he was able to obtain detailed infor- 
mation on rural educational policies 
and practices in the United States. 

It was recognized that education in 
Britain, Africa, and Asia find “‘... 
light and leadership regarding the 
problems of countries largely rural by 
study and observation of some of the 
schools for retarded people in the 
United States.”’ It was further recog- 
nized that the problems facing an ad- 


1 Krishnayya, Stephen Ganugapati, The 
Rural Community and the School: The Mes- 
sage of Negro and Other Rural Schools for 
India. Doctor’s Dissertation. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1933. 
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ministrator of rural education in 
India, as well as those facing rural 
education in the case of the American 
Negro, are essentially human prob- 
lems, rather than national, and hence 
know no geographical boundaries. 
Rural areas all over the world are 
faced with similar problems, the de- 
gree of seriousness varying according 
to historic, climatic, and other con- 
siderations, but the same in funda- 
mental essentials, whether the people 
are white, black, red, or yellow. For 
this reason the author reported upon 
a detailed investigation of rural edu- 
cational policies and practices among 
three American underprivileged groups, 
those at Penn School, Berry Schools, 
and the Negro Extension Work in the 
Southern States of the United States. 
An evaluation of the problems met in 
the rural sections referred to, and the 
solutions arrived at, with suggestions 
for similar solutions for similar prob- 
lems in India, is the chief task under- 
taken in this research study. 

India has a population of 320 mil- 
lions, 73 per cent of whom are directly 
dependent upon exploitation of ani- 
mals and vegetation. There are 38 mil- 
lion children who should be in school, 
yet only 8 million on the rolls. Only 
3 per cent of the total population is 
enrolled in primary schools, while the 
average child attends school in India 
for only 3.8 years during his life- 
time. 
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Schooling facilities in India were de- 
scribed as being altogether inade- 
quate, since only one-fourth of the 
villages have schools at all and in 
these the distribution is far from be- 
ing equitable. The type of education 
provided tends to alienate the village 
youth from his community rather 
than making him an asset to it. Many 
village schools are taught so poorly 
that it takes two years for the youth 
to master the first primer, the same 
being accomplished in the better 
schools in six months, and as a whole 
the village schools seem better suited 
to be the first rungs of a ladder lead- 
ing up to the university than to be 
the means of educating children for 
present and future wholesome village 
life. The result has been that a great 
number of pupils, after spending three 
or more years in the village school, de- 
sert their home communities for the 
life and artificial attractions of the 
larger cities. It is no wonder then that 
the cultivator and craftsman view the 
missionary and governmental systems 
of education with distrust. Further, it 
was found, that due to dissipation of 
the meager funds available for rural 
education, ill-suited buildings, poorly- 
paid teachers, and (even more unfor- 
tunate) unenthusiastic pupils, that 
financially as well as socially the edu- 
cational system was pernicious and in- 
appropriate. Instead of teaching the 
pupils how to labor and honor labor, 
it rather teaches them to shun and 
even detest the various ramifications 
of wholesome village labor. ‘‘Forty per 
cent throughout India lapse into il- 
literacy, and for the village alone sixty 
per cent is well within the mark. A 
system which only reaches one in five 
—and that ineffectively—is eighty per 
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cent deficient. The cost is not in the 
money, but in the neglect. The pur- 
pose of education is not to save 
money, but to save citizens.” 

The second, third, and fourth chap- 
ters of the study, respectively, de- 
scribe the educational programs and 
organizations at Penn School on St. 
Helena Island, the Berry Schools in 
Georgia, and Negro Extension Work. 
Educational problems similar to those 
found in India are specifically dealt 
with, and the solutions applied in the 
institutions studied are described and 
emphasized. It was found that Penn 
School, in dealing with rural problems, 
made its greatest concern the every- 
day life of the pupil. The school was 
found to take the whole of St. Helena 
Island for its sphere of work, and 
sought to improve conditions, both by 
educating the pupils, and by conduct- 
ing a many-sided attack upon the 
community itself. Since it was found 
that the real “‘home’”’ of each child was 
his background, the Island became the 
school, and the condition in the child’s 
background became the _ teachers’ 
problems. The Berry Schools aim 
to train the pupils while they are 
in school, so that they in turn 
may transform their community. The 
schools, located in isolated and poorer 
rural sections, work primarily at fit- 
ting the student for rural life and its 
tasks. The extension work among Ne- 
groes was found to concentrate on 
methods of changing the community, 
and indirectly of bringing about the 
improvement of the school. The work 
is carried on by three main, and a 
number of contributing, agencies. The 
main agencies are Tuskegee Institute, 
Hampton Institute, and a group of 
Negro agents scattered throughout 
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the South. The most prominently 
mentioned of the contributing agen- 
cies are the Negro Chambers of Com- 
merce, school officials and teachers, 
civic associations, federation of women’s 
clubs, health societies and Negro farm- 
er’s unions. Also, the rural Negro 
church is highly lauded for its sup- 
port and encouragement of extension 
work. 

-The concluding chapters, four, five, 
and six attempt in a general way to 
indicate how applications of a few of 
the features and principles suggested 
by the descriptions of the American 
institutions might be made in India. 
No attempt was made to deal exhaus- 
tively with any of the problems re- 
lated to the school or the community, 
but as previously stated some recom- 
mendations, based upon the premise 
that rural problems in India similar 
to rural problems in America could 
profit by similar solutions, are sug- 
gested. 

The author’s major recommenda- 
tions may be grouped as follows: 
(1) the urgent need for a new concept 
of rural education, in India, and a full 
understanding and acceptance of the 
challenge of such by India’s school 
officials, (2) the need for adequate 
provision on the part of school offi- 
cials for experimentation and research 
in India, and (3) the need for a more 
equal and sound basis for the distribu- 
tion of government educational funds, 
and a more educationally wholesome 
support by private philanthropy. 

The central theme of this research 
study is “practical education.” In 
spite of the fact that a reader might 
gain the highest respect for the au- 
thor’s research procedures, premises, 
and conclusions resulting therefrom, 


yet the extent to which the study was 
carried makes its practical value 
highly questionable. The significant 
objectives established for the educa- 
tion of any group depend as much 
upon feasible educational theories as 
practices. The latter are discussed in 
detail by the author, the former, quite 
inadequately. A knowledge of the ma- 
chinery to be used in solving educa- 
tional problems is valuable, but how 
valuable is dependent upon the educa- 
tional philosophy which takes into con- 
sideration the political, social, and 
economic philosophies of the educand. 
It is recognized that the author, a 
public official of India, might have 
considered it impracticable to discuss 
the political and social philosophies of 
India. Nevertheless, Penn School, 
Berry Schools, and Negro Educational 
Extension Work must be ultimately 
evaluated in terms of their educa- 
tional achievements where an educa- 
tional philosophy is purported to be 
concerned primarily with democratic 
concepts—politically, economically, 
and socially. Such considerations must 
be undertaken before we can right- 
fully say that any American educa- 
tional programs are solving a problem 
rather than evading one, even though 
they have done and are doing most 
highly commendable work. 

The rural population of India is to- 
day approximately ninety per cent of 
the total. The literary education pro- 
vided for the rural sections is con- 
demned. Examples of vocational edu- 
cational programs are lauded. The 
reader can logically conclude then 
that ninety per cent are by training 
during their youth to be assigned to 
the ranks of the proletariat. Some of 
these must possess the prerequisite of 
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even national leadership. A knowledge 
of the educational philosophy would 
help to make this explicit, and thus 
aid the reader in understanding 
whether proposed solutions are to be 
considered means or ends. 

Finally, then, the extent of the 
study may be its most glaring vice, 
and the start made, its chief virtue, 
and a commendable one. In view of 
the fact that any suggestions for the 
establishment and operation of a sys- 
tem of public schools, whether in 
India or elsewhere, are feasible only in 
so far as governmental support can be 
obtained for such, the reader cannot 
appreciate the practicability of the re- 
search study without some definite 
knowledge of the educational philoso- 
phy of the governing agencies of 
India’s schools. In other words, the 
objectives established by the control- 
ling agencies must determine the or- 
ganization to be developed. Yet, a 
statement of possible forms of reme- 
dial organizations may be a note- 
worthy first step in awakening an edu- 
cational consciousness which will be 
able to formulate the desirable aims. 

Euuis O. Knox 


The Report of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund 


A special feature of the current re- 
port of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
which is the first since the death of its 
founder, January 6, 1932, is that the 
first third of it is fittingly devoted to 
a striking characterization of Julius 
Rosenwald. Of particular interest is 
the restatement of the following prin- 


1 Embree, Edwin R., Julius Rosenwald 
Fund: Review for the Two-year Period 1931- 
1933. Chicago: Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
1933, p. 47. 
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ciples upon which his “‘policies’”’ con- 
cerning the use of charitable funds 
were based: 


1. The resources of a generation 
should be used during that gen- 
eration. 

. Social services should so far as 
possible pay for themselves from 
the fees of those who benefited 
by them. 

. Racial or religious bias in giving 
should be avoided. 

. The state must assume increas- 
ingly the burdens of education 
and health. 


The second feature of the report is 
a discussion of the studies of educa- 
tion in American Samoa and in Dutch 
Indies, made by officers of the Fund. 
These studies grew out of the central 
objective of the Rosenwald Fund— 
racial adjustment. 

The surveys of the Pacific Island 
groups throw light on the whole ques- 
tion of divergent cultures and on the 
use of education as an instrument for 
the development of differing races in 
a common society. One of the surveys 
is a brief pamphlet entitled, A New 
School in American Samoa, issued by 
the Fund, the other is a small book 
to be published early in 1934 under 
the title, Education in Island India. 

The studies proceeded on the bases, 
first, that educational objectives vary 
with various cultures; second, that the 
“arrogance of Western civilization” 
has confused educational policies and 
retarded educational progress in the 
East; and third, that studies of an- 
thropologists have revealed ‘‘unex- 
pected excellencies”’ in other races and 
emphasized the fact that ‘‘the culture 
of many non-industrial people may be, 
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in certain respects, quite as good as 
our Western customs.” 

The third and last section of the re- 
port is devoted to a detailed analysis 
of the activities of the Fund for the 
past two years. It reports that a total 
amount of $1,938,080 was spent for 
education and philanthropy during 
this two-year period. As imposing as 
this amount appears it is interesting 
to note that it is $1,061,481 less than 
the-amount spent in the single year 
1930-31. In this connection a com- 
parison of the total amount of money 
spent in each of the years, 1930-31, 
1931-32, and 1932-33 will give an in- 
sight into the effect of the depression 
upon the amount of money spent on 
“Negro Welfare’ by the Rosenwald 
Fund. The figures for the respective 
years are: $2,475,455, $1,413,974, and 
$524,106. 

Generous gifts from the Carnegie 


_ Corporation and the General Educa- 


tion Board made it possible for the 
Rosenwald Fund to carry forward the 
projects in which it had been inter- 
ested over a period of years, in spite 
of the depression. This profound inter- 
est on the part of such organizations 
is a splendid tribute to the value of 
the program of racial adjustment 
sponsored by the Rosenwald Fund. 

Since the last report three major 
projects in which the Rosenwald Fund 
has interested itself have reached 
completion: (1) The Goodridge Hos- 
pital in New Orleans, which opened 
in the Spring of 1932, (2) Provident 
Hospital of Chicago which moved into 
its new quarters in the Spring of 1933, 
and (3) a School of Nursing which 
opened in the Autumn of 1932 at 
Hampton Institute, Virginia. 

Of more than passing significance 


is the fact that the period 1931-33 
marks the conclusion of the extended 
program of aid in the building of 
schoolhouses for Negroes in the 
Southern states. The result of this 20- 
year project is the construction of 
5,357 individual schoolhouses for Ne- 
gro school children in 883 counties in 
15 Southern states. 

The Rosenwald Fund recognizes the 
inadequacy of the present provisions 
for education of Negroes in the South 
even now, but justifies its termination 
of the building program on the ground 
that, first, the beginning of a proper 
school system and of a teaching pro- 
fession in the Negro group may be re- 
garded as established; and second, 
“that financial aid from an outside 
source may be continued so long that 
it becomes a crutch rather than a 
stimulus.” 

However sound these arguments 
are, one cannot refrain from viewing 
the action of the Rosenwald Fund in 
terminating this part of its program 
as little short of tragic. The dual 
school system in Southern states and 
the unequal distribution of school 
funds were cited as reasons for pro- 
jecting the building program. Data 
concerning the wide differences be- 
tween the amount of money spent for 
the education of Negroes and that 
spent for the education of whites in 
the South were used to stimulate in- 
terest in the building program. If this 
were true in normal times—and litera- 
ture is replete with substantiating 
data—it is hardly reasonable to ex- 
pect a more equitable distribution 
during this period of depression when 
retrenchment in all phases of educa- 
tional work is being made mandatory. 

Myrtze R. PaIuuirs 
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The Effect of Schooling upon Intelli- 
gence Quotients of Negro Children* 


The main purpose of this study was 
to determine the effect of schooling 
upon intelligence quotients of Negro 
children in Cleveland and Detroit who 
were born in Southern states. The dis- 
sertation gives a rather complete sur- 
vey of the literature and an annotated 
bibliography. The general plan of se- 
curing data was: (a) to find records of 
students who had been tested, as- 
semble these pupils in groups and re- 
test them with the same test or a 
comparable form of the test with 
which they had previously been 
tested; (b) to assemble the test rec- 
ords for the groups who had already 
taken two comparable intelligence 
tests. 

The study involves 1930 subjects 
who had taken two intelligence tests 
within a period varying from approxi- 
mately one to four years. In general 
the first and second tests were ad- 
ministered by the public schools. The 
investigator administered the second 
test in 381 of the cases. He used an ex- 
perimental group of 1256 Negro boys 
and girls and two control groups. The 
two control groups were composed re- 
spectively of Negro and white pupils 
born in the North who had attended 
school in either Cleveland or Detroit. 
The chronological ages were taken 
from school records. Averages of the 
groups and the product-moment cor- 
relations between the first and second 
test results were computed. 

The investigation falls naturally 


1 Clark, Raymond, “The Effect of School- 
ing upon Intelligence Quotients of Negro 
Children.” Unpublished Doctor’s Disserta- 
tion. Cleveland: Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, 1933. 


into two major sections: (1) that con- 
cerned with individual testing by the 
Terman-Binet and (2) that concerned 
with group testing by means of the 
National Intelligence, Haggerty In- 
termediate Examination, Delta Il, 
Cleveland Classification, Terman 
Group Test, Form B and the Otis 
S-A. We shall hereafter refer to these 
as individual and group cases or sec- 
tions. The investigator selected 469 
individual cases from the files of the 
Detroit Psychological Clinic as the ex- 
perimental group and 107 individual 
cases of pupils born and reared in the 
North as the control group. The ex- 
perimental exceeded the control sec- 
tion in chronological age by 2.26 
years at the first testing and by 2.16 
years at the second testing. The lapse 
of time between the administering of 
the first and second tests varied from 
2.27 to 3.89 years. 

Using the short formula for the 
standard error of differences between 
means, the investigator found that the 
Terman-Binet difference between the 
means at the first and second testing 
in the experimental group is 1.77 times 
the standard error. The corresponding 
index for the control group is 2.76. 
More than 50 per cent of the pupils in 
the experimental and control groups 
at the second testing maintained their 
I.Q.’s within five points of that on the 
original test. Thirty-eight per cent of 
the experimental and 28 per cent of 
the control subjects increased their 
1.Q.’s. Fifty-six per cent of the experi- 
mental subjects and 62 per cent of the 
control subjects suffered a decrease in 
their 1.Q.’s. The mean increase was 
between 5 and 6 points for each of the 
two groups. The mean decrease was 6 
points for the experimental group and 
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9 points for the control group. Both 
groups showed less variability at the 
second testing. The indications are 
that of the two Binet-tested groups, 
the experimental mean I.Q. is lower 
96 per cent of the time, and the con- 
trol mean I.Q. is lower 99 per cent of 
the time. 

The group section involved 1291 
subjects. Seven hundred and eighty- 
seven were Southern-born Negroes, 
582 of whom were enrolled in the 
Cleveland schools and 205 in the 
Detroit schools. Three hundred and 
eighty-one of the second tests were 
given by the investigator and 406 were 
given by the schools. 

Forty-four per cent of the I.Q.’s of 
the experimental subjects retested by 
the investigator remained within 5 
points of those on the first test. Nearly 
32 per cent changed from 12 to 11 
points and 2.5 per cent changed 24 
points or more. The percentage of in- 
creased I.Q.’s is much larger in the 
group tests than in the Terman Binet. 
The mean J.Q.’s for the experimental 
groups of both Cleveland and Detroit 
are slightly higher on the second test 
than on the first. The Cleveland-born 
white subjects of the control group 
changed less than the Cleveland-born 
Negro subjects. The Cleveland-born 
Negro subjects changed more than the 
Southern-born Negro subjects. Ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of both the 
Cleveland-born Negro subjects and 
the Cleveland-born white subjects in- 
creased their I.Q.’s. 

The investigator concludes that the 
intelligence of Southern-born Negroes 
as indicated by 1.Q.’s is not materially 
increased by the schooling obtained in 
Cleveland or Detroit, and that the in- 
telligence of Southern-born Negro pu- 
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pils is slightly lower than that of 
Northern-born Negro and white pu- 
pils. Retests failed to show more sig- 
nificant increases or decreases in in- 
telligence quotients for the Southern- 
born Negroes than for the Northern- 
born pupils. Ability to score on the 
Binet is less influenced by training in 
the public schools than the ability to 
score on the group tests of intelligence. 
So far as ability to learn is concerned, 
the change of a Southern Negro m:- 
grant to the North is not a significant 
factor. ‘Any philosophy based on the 
assumptions that the I.Q.’s of Ne- 
groes improve directly as their educa- 
tional opportunities improve is not 
substantiated by this study” (p. 178). 
Here is an attempt to submit a con- 
troversial question to experimenta- 
tion. The investigator deserves credit 
for the considerable range of data 
which he has brought together. The 
work, however, must be viewed as an 
introduction to the study of the prob- 
lem, and not as offering any conclu- 
sive evidence. In fact, the critical 
reader lays the work aside with many 
misgivings as to the correctness of the 
conclusions. In the interest of further 
investigations in this field, the re- 
viewer offers the following comments: 
(1) The investigator has certainly 
not taken full advantage of the in- 
formation before him. His use of the 
short formula for determining the 
standard error of the differences be- 
tween the means undoubtedly blurs 
his results. The failure to use the 
longer formula is more unfortunate 
since, as pointed out above, the in- 
vestigator went to the trouble to com- 
pute the product-moment correlations 
between the first and second test re- 
sults. The investigator’s failure to find 
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significant differences in some in- 
stances at least may be accounted for 
by the dullness of his statistical tech- 
nique. 

(2) The investigator seems to have 
overlooked entirely the fact that the 
average I.Q.’s of children living in un- 
derprivileged environments decrease 
markedly with age. Freeman et al. 
have examined this question rather 
carefully. They found, using Terman’s 


Jones makes the following note in 
connection with his statement: 
A similar result has been reported by N. D. 
M. Hirsch, in a recent study of rural chil- 
dren in Kentucky. A decrease in the aver- 
age I.Q. was found, from 81.0 at 8 years to 
73.1 at 13 years. 


More recently Wheeler* has studied 
Tennessee mountain children. He 


finds decreases in the average I.Q.’s 
at successive age levels as follows: 








Ages 9 10 


11 12 13 14 15 





Illinois Intelligence 
I.Q. Medians 92.5 | 83.4 


85.2 81.4] 80.5) 75.4 72.5 





Dearborn IA and IIC 
1.Q. Medians 95.3 | 89.7 











87.2 81.8 | 79.4 75.7 72.5 

















standardization group for the Stan- 
ford Binet, a correlation between 
chronological age and I1.Q. of —.24 
+ .02. In the group which they studied 
with the same age limits (between 5 
and 14), the correlation between 
chronological age and [.Q. was —.29 
+.04. There have been other find- 
ings of the same sort. For instance, 
Miss Elderton, cited by these authors, 
obtained a correlation of —.31 for a 
group of orphanage children tested by 
the Stanford Revision. H. E. Jones* 
working with rural subjects, observes: 
In the case of the Stanford Revision mate- 
rial, the intelligence quotients are unfitted 
for our purposes, owing to the fact that in 
this rural population the median I.Q. drops 
steadily from 93.6 at 10 years to 82.7 at 14 
years (p. 67). 


2 Freeman, F. N., et al.: ‘‘The Influence 
of Environment on the Intelligence, School 
Achievement, and Conduct of the Foster 
Children.””’ The Twenty-seventh Year-Book 
of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, 1928. Pp. 101-217. 

3 Year-Book of National Society for the 
Study of Education. Op. cit. Pp. 61-72. 


Thus we may conclude that there is a 
tendency for the I.Q. to decrease with 
age. 

In view of the foregoing, one natu- 
rally raises the question whether the 
effect of superior schooling upon 
1.Q.’s of Southern Negroes has not 
simply been masked by the tendency 
of the I.Q. to decrease with age. This 
query becomes more pointed in view 
of the differences between the ages of 
the experimental group and the con- 
trol group. 

Probably a better attack on the 
problem might have been made had 
the investigator used as a control 
group Negro children of comparable 
ages and I.Q.’s who remained in the 
Southern states. If it turned out that 
the Negroes who migrated to Cleve- 
land and Detroit maintained their 
initial I1.Q.’s, whereas, the I.Q.’s of the 


4 Wheeler, L. R.: ‘‘The Intelligence of 
East Tennessee Mountain Children.” Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, Vol. xxi, 
pp. 351-370. 
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Negroes in the South decreased sig- 
nificantly, then we would have strong 
evidence that superior schooling or 
superior environment or both exert a 
favorable effect upon the I.Q.’s of sub- 
jects. 

We probably may agree, in view of 
the comments under (1) and (2), that 
this investigation is of very limited 
significance so far as the problem it 
was intended to investigate is con- 
cerned. 

Howarp H. Lona 
Assistant Superintendent 
Department of Research, 

Public Schools, 

Washington, D. C. 


The Tragedy of Lynching! 


This study was undertaken at the 
suggestion of the Commission on In- 
terracial Cooperation when the marked 
increase in lynching appeared in 1930. 


‘The Commission, it will be recalled, 


was one of the agencies that had at- 
tributed the decline in lynching dur- 
ing the previous seven or eight years 
to their influence on public opinion. 
Therefore, it was natural that the 
Commission should seek more knowl- 
edge concerning the fundamental 
causes of lynchings. 

While many of the facts concerning 
lynchings are now familiar to persons 
who have taken the trouble to read the 
reports on lynching, this book is sig- 
nificant for two reasons: First, it 
represents an attempt on the part 
of white and colored liberals in the 
South to present an unbiased picture 


1 Raper, Arthur F., The Tragedy of 
Lynching. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1933. Pp. vi+499. 
$2.50. 
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of lynching; and, secondly, it under- 
takes to give the social and economic 
background against which mob vio- 
lence should be seen in order for it to 
be intelligible. So far as the first of 
these two aims is concerned, one could 
desire nothing further. The terrible 
facts of mob violence in supposedly 
civilized communities are presented 
without any regard for the sensibili- 
ties of those who would rather forget 
or remain ignorant of them. The atti- 
tudes represented in the press and in 
the pronouncements of Southern white 
leaders are all there. 

However, in regard to the second 
purpose, the study is open to criti- 
cism. This criticism is not only of an 
academic nature, for the primary ob- 
ject of the study was evidently to de- 
velop more efficient means of con- 
trolling lynching. Although the author 
does not state specifically that his pur- 
pose is to relate lynching to social and 
economic factors, the social and eco- 
nomic background which is furnished 
in the case of each lynching implies 
that it is his intention to show the 
relation between mob violence and 
these factors. If we assume that this 
was the purpose of the author, the 
book does not, except in few instances, 
(e.g. The Bolivar County, Mississippi 
lynching) show any fundamental rela- 
tionship between lynching and social 
and economic factors. We do not deny 
that the backgrounds which are pre- 
sented help to give a clear picture of 
the cultural setting; but in most in- 
stances the facts presented do not ap- 
pear as dynamic elements in the situ- 
ation. Unless such factors as igno- 
rance, disfranchisement, exploitation 
of landless peasants, and discrimina- 
tions are presented as dynamic factors 
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in lynching, they remain merely a sort 
of painted scenery. In spite of this 
criticism, Dr. Raper has presented a 
very readable and authentic account 
of lynching which will be indispensa- 


ble to the student of the Negro’s prob- 
lems. 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Professor of Scotology 
Fisk University 
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Current Events of Importance 
in N egro Education 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO VIEWS 
THE OTHER UNDERPRIVILEGED 
PEOPLE OF THE WORLD 


Scope AND TREATMENT 


In harmony with the previously stated 
purpose and scope of this issue of the 
JourRNAL, this section purports to show 
the current status, extent, and character 
of the problem of the education of sub- 
ject and indigenous people. This section 
differs from the main articles in this issue 
in that its scope is general and method of 
treatment extensive. The articles on the 
contrary treat intensively a particular 
group of people or area for which there 
were available rather abundant sources 
of data. The following four specific ques- 
tions are involved in the effort to view 
present status: 


1. Who are the subject and under- 
privileged people of the world? 

2. Who controls the subject people of 
the world? 

3. How does the provision for the edu- 
cation of the subject and under- 
privileged compare with the pro- 
vision for the dominant and 
privileged? 

4. How are the black people of the 
world affected by the existence of 
the dominant-subject relation- 
ship? 


Due to lack of accessible sources of 
data, all of these questions cannot be 
answered with the desired completeness. 
They will be answered in part at least in 
the summary of the section. These an- 
swers will be obtained from the presenta- 
tion of a series of pictures and tables 
that show the existing facts and prob- 
lems concerning the education of subject 
and indigenous people in typical places 
where the problems are found; and in 
summary fashion show the extent of the 
problem among the current problems of 
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major world political powers on the chief 
continental divisions. In the pictures for 
the various places, some of the following 
essential topics will be covered in each 
portrait, namely, the nature or character 
of the basic education that is provided to 
meet the needs of the people, the lan- 
guage of instruction, the teaching staff, 
the provision for secondary and higher 
education, finance, administration, and 
the extent of free and compulsory educa- 
tion. A treatment of these topics is par- 
ticularly helpful in the answering of the 
third question listed above and should 
lead to the presentation of fact and opin- 
ion concerning the type of education 
which is suited best to provide for the 
needs of the underprivileged and subject 
people. 

In outline form the plan of treatment 
is as follows: The presentation of pictures 
begins with Great Britain, indicating the 
problem in general; the educational situ- 
ation in India, in some detail; the strik- 
ing similarity or dissimilarity in sur- 
rounding Asiatic territory; the varied 
character of the problem of indigenous 
people as exhibited in the various sec- 
tions of Africa. Following these topics, 
there are taken up in order the current 
problem in French Asia, French Africa, 
the territorial possessions of the United 
States, the general policy of other world 
powers in relation to their dependencies 
(including Belgium, Italy, Japan, The 
Netherlands, Portugal and Spain), the 
independent nations of Africa and Asia 
where educational systems are just be- 
ginning, and the status of the American 
Indian. A summary in the form of an 
answer to the four major questions con- 
cludes the treatment. 

For this section, the sources of data 
are general works that are based on the 
reports, bulletins, publications, ete., 
concerning the problem, or are collections 
of articles by competent, reliable investi- 
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gators or officials in the administration of 
the localities treated. These sources were 
the Statesman’s Yearbook, 1933, The 
Yearbook of Education, editions for 1932 
and 1933, The Yearbooks of Education of 
the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, especially 
the volume for 1931 on the education of 
indigenous people, and the Negro Year- 
book, 1931-32. 

The gathering of information from 
these sources was greatly hampered by 
the incompleteness of data, the varied 
manner by which facts are obtained or 
presented, and the difficulties of organi- 
zation. Since in the case of figures, esti- 


to the mother country. The problem of 
the subject people is keenest in Asia and 
Africa where about 95 per cent of them 
live. Most of the population on these 
continents may be classed as indigenous. 

Education in British India.—Table I 
shows that in British Asia the largest 
country from the viewpoint of total popu- 
lation is India. This country illustrates 
well the problem of dealing with indig- 
enous people. It shows the product in 
the educational system that results from 
the interplay of different cultural factors 
which in this case are Hindu, Moslem, 
and European. The existing organization 
shows the English influence. Schools are 


TABLE I 


Statistics OF PorpULATION AND Native ScHooL ENROLLMENT IN THE LARGER BRITISH 
DEPENDENCIES IN AsIa* 














‘ Total Native Estimated School 
Possessions Population Population Enrollment 
Borneo 270, 223 205,218 —_ 
Brunei 30,135 26,972 598 
Ceylon 790,376 _— —_ 
Cyprus 347,959 1/5 Moslems 52,897 
Hong Kong 840,473 821,104 68 , 593 
India 289,491,241 285,000,000 — 
Malaya Straits Settlement 1,114,012 — —_— 
Federated Malay States 1,713,096 593,731 80,295 
Unfederated Malay States 1,526, 432 782,012 — 
Mandate—Palestine 1,035,154 934, 958 — 





* The estimates for this table were taken from the Statesman’s Yearbook, 1933. Many 


data were not available. 


mates were generally used, the writer 
checked articles or references treating 
the same topic or place in an effort to 
determine accuracy. This procedure 
proved helpful and served to increase the 
reliability of the estimates where facts 
or figures compared favorably. 


EpvucaTION IN BRITISH DEPENDENCIES 


That the sun never sets on British soil 
has long been a British boast. Great 
Britain controls the affairs of 449,583,000 
people of which number 405,383,000 live 
in domains classed as dominions, colonial 
dependencies, or mandates. Or in other 
words, nine-tenths of the population of 
the British Empire is separate from the 
mainland of the mother country. Some 
of these have acquired home rule; and 
consequently, have weakened their bonds 





approved as “recognised”? when they 
meet the standards set by the govern- 
ment, and thus become eligible for re- 
ceiving aid. They are classified as ‘‘un- 
recognised” when they fail to meet such 
standards. The number of recognized 
schools is annually increasing and they 
naturally have greater prestige. This clas- 
sification is shown in Table II. 

The primary stage constitutes four 
years of basic work for pupils approxi- 
mately six to ten years of age. Instruction 
is given in the vernacular and is aimed at 
caring for the needs of the individual and 
is adapted to the local community. Al- 
though this aim appears worthy, educa- 
tion is almost mockery in the typical 
school. Sixty per cent of the schools are 
one-teacher schools, manned by poorly- 
trained and poorly-paid teachers who 
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work in unattractive buildings and mis- 
erable home circumstances. If there is 
any truth in the proverb that misery 
loves company, then the 60 per cent of 
the American Negro schools which are 
rural find some consolation for their par- 
allel in India. Despite these poor condi- 
tions, the most effective missionary 
societies and the government-aided 
schools do a high quality of work. 

The foundation stage is followed by a 
four-year middle stage, called Anglo- 
vernacular or middle English. In this 
stage English is taught but the vernacu- 


should seek to find both the distinct con- 
tributions of its life and the peculiar 
needs of the people, and adapt education 
to these problems. In India the manifes- 
tation of this view is revealed in substi- 
tuting for English an Indian vernacular, 
Hindustan. Just now experimentation is 
proceeding in the substitution of the 
mother-tongue for English and in the use 
of two vernaculars (e.g. Hindi and Urdu, 
or Bengali and Oriya) at the same time 
in one class. 

The four-year middle stage is followed 
by a two-year “high English” stage in 




















TABLE II 
ScHoon ORGANIZATION AND ENROLLMENT IN BritisH INp1A, 1930-1931 
wer Number of Institutions for |} Number of ‘Scholars’ 
Type of Institution 
Males Females Males Females 

General Education 

Universities 16 — 8,189 — 

Arts and Science Colleges 224 20 65,291 1,546 

Secondary Schools 12,449 1,132 2,093 ,645 192,766 

Primary Schools 172,230 32,154 8,114,480 1,248,268 

Total 184,919 33, 306 10,281,605 1,442,580 

Special Education 

Professional Colleges 65 8 16,752 250 

Training Schools 523 222 25,345 6,818 

Special Schools 7,968 178 274,713 8,774 

Total 8,556 408 316,810 15,842 

Indigenous Schools 

Unrecognized Institutions 30,686 4,913 546, 403 85,846 
Total by Sex 224,161 37, 907 11,144,818 1,544,268 
Total both Sexes 262,068 12,689,086 








lar is the medium of instruction. The 
policy with regard to middle vernacular 
and middle English schools is crucial. 
Some provinces, like Bengal, have al- 
most eliminated the vernacular schools, 
whereas other provinces, like Bihar, have 
shown an increase in the number of such 
institutions. The two tendencies in op- 
posite directions illustrate two conflicting 
movements evidenced wherever conflict- 
ing cultures exist. On the one hand, 
there is the desire on the part of the un- 
derprivileged to achieve the language and 
culture of the privileged, epitomized here 
in the knowledge of English for social 
prestige and government position. On 
the other hand, there is the doctrine ad- 
vocated that the underprivileged group 


which English is used mainly as the me- 
dium of instruction. As the use of the 
vernacular has increased in the preceding 
level, there has recently developed the 
movement to substitute the vernacular 
for English in these classes. The charac- 
ter of education offered at this level is 
modeled after that of the same period in 
England. 

The fourth stage in the organization of 
general secondary and higher education 
is the University stage beginning at the 
approximate age of sixteen. It is usually 
divided into (1) a two-year intermediate 
stage, (2) a two-year pass or honors de- 
gree stage, and (3) a two-year post- 
graduate stage leading to a master’s 
degree. 




















The general policy of India is like the 
general policy of Great Britain in its 
colonial relations in maintaining separate 
schools for particular classes of the popu- 
lation. There are various schools for va- 
rious indigenous groups. There are sixty 
or more million Muhammadans in Brit- 
ish India. In all provinces in which Mu- 
hammadans constitute more than 15 per 
cent of the population, the ratio of Mu- 
hammadan pupils to the total pupil 
population, male and female, is below the 
ratio of Muhammadans to the total 
population. Like the American Negro 
group, most pupils of this Indian under- 
privileged class are in the primary stage, 
below standard in the attainment of 
work, and subjected to inadequate fa- 
cilities that reduce educational effi- 
ciency. 

Another group constituting a national 
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problem is the depressed or ‘untouch- 
ables,’ variously estimated from thirty 
to sixty million people in number; the 
more accurate estimate is probably be- 
tween forty and forty-five million. Esti- 
mates credit a few thousand over one 
million in special classes. 

All Indian pupils, however, are not in 
schools specially designed for them. One- 
fifth of the 56,000 pupils in European 
schools in 1929 were reported to be na- 
tive. Relations among the pupils were 
excellent and progress of the native group 
satisfactory. The standards of the schools 
are of higher grade and the training con- 
sequently more thorough than in other 
schools. 

Other Asiatic Possessions.—Educa- 
tional policy in India, however, is not 
identical with that of all of the British 
domains in Asia. The schools in nearby 


TABLE III 


GENERAL StTaTistics OF PopuULATION, ToTAL AND NATIVE WITH ESTIMATED ScHOOL 
ENROLLMENT IN BRITISH DEPENDENCIES IN AFRICA* 


































Total Washes sper Estimated 
Possessions iis erate: Pupils of School 
Population Population School Age Henaiiinent 
West Africa 
Gambia 210,540 210,500 52,125 2,294 
Gold Coast 2,302,300 2,300,000 575,000 41,600 
Nigeria 18,714,000 18,710,000 4,677,500 392,195 
Sierra Leone 1,541,200 1,540,000 385,000 11,461 
East Africa 
Kenya 3,041,000 2,972,540 743,135 84,000 
Uganda 3,553,500 3,536,300 884,075 264,177 
Zanzibar 235,400 187,800 46, 950 4,867 
Northern Rhodesia 1,010,000 1,004,000 251,000 17,000 
Nyasaland 1,500,000 1,499,500 374,875 137,472 
South Africa 
Basutoland 498,700 496 , 000 124,000 56,451 
Bechuanaland 153,000 151,200 37, 800 7,000 
Southern Rhodesia 878,650 834, 500 208 ,625 107, 122 
Swaziland 112,360 110,660 27,665 6,485 
Union of South Africa 8,130,466 5,519,500 1,629,875 293 , 369 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 5,605,848 5,545,940 1,386,485 41,373 
British Mandates in Africa 
Tanganyika Territory 5,062,950 5,022,640 1,255,660 120,918 
Southwest Africa 269 , 200 237 ,650 59,412 4,754 
British Cameroon 774,600 771,600 192,900 2,000 
__Togoland 275, 968 275,925 68,981 3,807 









25 per cent of the population. 


* The figures for this table were secured from various estimates found in the volumes 
mentioned under sources of data for this description. Possible pupils were computed as 
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Ceylon are not divided on a basis of race 
or nationality. All schools which are 
maintained by the government or as- 
sisted by means of grants are compelled 
by law to admit all pupils irrespective of 
race, nationality, or religion. Classified 
as to medium of instruction, schools are 
English, bilingual, or vernacular; most 
of them are of the vernacular type. 

Cyprus, Hong Kong, the Federated 
Malay States, the Unfederated Malay 
States and the mandate of Palestine il- 
lustrate conditions similar to those al- 
ready described in India. They maintain 
separate schools on the basis of race, re- 
ligion, or nationality. Statistics are 
shown in Table I. 

British Africa——The problem of the 
education of the African native illus- 
trates most strikingly the effect of geo- 
graphical, economic, and social forces 
upon the attitude towards the education 
of a subject people by both the subject 
and dominant groups. British possessions 
in Africa fall into three main sections: 
West Africa, East Africa, and Central 
South Africa. The educational problem 
varies in these sections, for which statis- 
tics are shown in Table III. 

West Africa comprises Sierra Leone, 
the Gold Coast, Nigeria, and Gambia 
which total an area of nearly one-half 
million square miles with an African 
population of probably 24,000,000. The 
white population there is not settled; 
England is easily accessible. There is no 
competition from East Indians for cler- 
ical positions. The natives, therefore, 
aspire to positions as clerks in the govern- 
ment or commercial establishments and 
look upon education as a means of direct 
economic advancement. 

The province of Gambia well illus- 
trates the tendency or direction of edu- 
cation for West Africa. Education began 
through missionary efforts. Since educa- 
tion was pursued for an economic motive, 
the average student went to school to 
obtain sufficient preparation to obtain a 
clerical position. The type of education, 
therefore, was of a formal, literary type. 
Teachers, in general, were poorly-trained 
and reached only a small fraction of the 
population. In 1930 there were 2,200 pu- 


pils in nine schools, with no secondary 
school maintained by the government. 
The ratio of urban and rural district 
population was 4.7 to 95.3 per cent, but 
the percentage of scholars in urban and 
non-urban areas was only 22.72 per cent 
and .51 per cent, respectively. Education 
now is maintained through missionary 
effort and government subsidy, repre- 
senting an outlay of £12,168 for 1930. 

In view of the problems indicated, two 
general lines of policy are now being de- 
veloped. First, the teaching staff is being 
improved through the provision of ade- 
quate teacher training institutions, and 
better salaries and other inducements to 
prospective and recruited teachers. Sec- 
ond, improvement is to be made in the 
type of education offered, so as to reach 
the student. 

East Africa includes Nyasaland, Ken- 
ya, Uganda, Northern Rhodesia, Tan- 
ganyika Territory, covering one million 
square miles inhabited by fourteen mil- 
lion natives. In contrast to West Africa 
this section is a great distance from Eu- 
rope, and is occupied by a large white 
population intending to settle there per- 
manently, with a skilled and educated 
Indian population available for clerical 
positions in commerce and government. 
The African native, therefore, has keen 
competition and must maintain high 
standards in the intellectual rivalry. In 
consequence, his education is neglected. 
For example, in Uganda all education 
was in the hands of the missionaries until 
1925. A special director for native edu- 
cational affairs was appointed in that 
year. He faced the same major problems 
that were mentioned for Gambia, with- 
out the accumulated traditions. There 
was, first, the problem of teacher train- 
ing which was met by establishing train- 
ing schools, temporary certificates, and 
in-service education. In reference to the 
second problem, elementary and ver- 
nacular schools and middle English 
schools (as in India) were provided for as 
rapidly as teachers could be prepared. 
The production of texts in the vernacular 
has been assured through the Inter- 
Territorial Language and Publication 
Committee. Already both natives and 
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missionaries have written texts, such as 
elementary school readers. 

The Central Southern Group consists 
of Southern Rhodesia, Basutoland, Bech- 
uanaland, and Swaziland which com- 
prise 44,000 square miles, inhabited by 
1,820,000 Africans. The problems of this 
section of British Africa vary within the 
section. There is a wide distribution of 
non-native settlers, with little competi- 
tion from Indian immigrants. The 
nearby Union of South Africa will prob- 
ably influence the direction education in 
these colonies will take, due to geograph- 
ical proximity. The general disparity be- 
tween the possible school enrollment and 
actual enrollment is shown in Table III. 

Education in the South African Union. 
—The position of the Union of South 


the possible enrollment reported twenty- 
five years ago. Of the number in school, 
more than one-half of the children in 
native schools are below standard, i.e. 
still at the alphabet stage. 

A glance at Tables V and VI shows 
plainly the difference in the scope and 
organization of the systems of schooling 
for the native and the European. Theo- 
retically, native students may attend 
universities for European students, but 
very few use the privilege. Specifically 
for natives is the South African Native 
College at Fort Hare, where there are 
142 pupils of whom 30 are matriculated 
students following degree courses, and 
the rest are studying for matriculation. 
In Zululand there is a school, similar to 
the one at Bo in Sierra Leone and other 











TABLE IV 
Union or Soutu Arrica PopuaTIoN Statistics, 1931* 
— European Native Other Total 

a Population Population Non-European Population 
Cape 748,455 1,841,700 539, 500 3,129, 655 
Natal 177 ,424 1,343,300 174,300 1,695,024 
Transvaal 695, 963 1,806,100 53,300 2,555, 363 
Orange Free State 205,324 528, 400 16,700 750,424 
Total for Union 1,827 , 166 5,519 , 500 783,800 8,130,466 





* Table taken from the Yearbook of Education, 1933, edited by Lord Percy, Table VI, 


p. 623. 


Africa is unique in so far as it has the 
largest single group of Europeans (a 
little less than two million) living to- 
gether as a white political unit in Africa, 
which has an estimated black population 
of from 140 to 160 millions. In the prov- 
ince of the Union of South Africa there 
is a European population of 1,827,166, a 
native population of 5,519,500, a non- 
Kuropean population of 783,800, totaling 
8,130,466 as shown in Table IV. Yet 
the number of European students was 
411,512 contrasted with 293,369 native 
students (See Table V). Estimates in- 
dicate that the enrollment for European 
pupils was 84 per cent of the pupils of 
school age, whereas the per cent for 
Africans is only 21. Even this disparity 
represents a real improvement when it is 
realized that the school enrollment is 
three times as much as the 7 per cent of 





places, for sons of native chiefs. Special 
instruction is given in government, tra- 
ditions, agriculture, etc. to about sixty 
students. 

Most of the finance for schools still 
comes from missionary enterprise. Mis- 
sion superintendents must secure money 
for the building program, teachers’ 
salaries, and general upkeep and also 
develop schools that meet governmental 
standards. To recognized schools, grants- 
in-aid may be appropriated by the 
government, which then exercises control 
by means of (1) the inspection of schools, 
(2) the examination of pupils, (3) the 
prescription of curriculum standards, 
and (4) the certification of teachers. 
There has been some agitation for the 
secularization of schools, but the danger 
of state indifference or neglect is feared 
by many. 
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TABLE V 


Union oF Sourn Arrica, Summary or Srartistics oF Native Epvucation, 1931* 











Cape Natal Transvaal O.F.S. Union 

Pupils 142,380 51,883 73, 546 25,561 293,369 
Percentage of School- 

going age 30.8 15.6 16.4 19.2 21.2 
Percentage Post-Primary 

(i.e. beyond Standard IV) 7.0 9.7 5.6 4.5 6.6 
Student Teachers 1,753 529 460 108 2,850 
Schools: 

Primary 1,698 615 581 208 3,102 

Post-Primary 40 81 13 8 142 

Total 1,738 696 594 216 3,244 
Teachers: 

Native 3,504 1,545 1,380 546 6,975 

European 148 69 28 1 246 

Total 3,652 1,614 1,408 547 7,221 
Government Grant £358,033 £108,908 £105,716 £39,500 £612,157 

Per Pupil £2 10s 4d £2 280d £188s9d £110s1ld £2 18 9d 

Per Head of Pop. 3s 11d 1s 8d 1s 2d 1s 6d 2s 3d 





* Table from the Yearbook of Education, op. cit. p. lxxii, Table 38. 


Native education is as yet neither free 
nor compulsory. In the Cape Province, 
fees are charged beyond Standard VI. 
In the Transvaal, the Orange Free State, 
and Natal fees are charged, and collected 
by the missions. The amount is variable 
and flexible, and goes mainly for the pur- 
chasing of books and supplies, but not 
for tuition. The amount may range from 
three pence to nine pence, with no family 
paying more than two shillings. The 


government grant per white pupil is ten 
times as much as the grant per native 
pupil, and about forty times as much per 
head of European population. 

Native education is administered by 
the same Provincial Department which 
administers other education. In two 
provinces, special persons administer 
education for natives; but in general the 
natives have no voice. 

As elsewhere, teacher-training is a 











TABLE VI 
THE Stratus oF EDUCATION FOR EvrRopgrans 1n Sours Arrica, 1930* 
Schools Pupils 
I. Provincial Primary Pupils Secondary Pupils 
Cape 126,170 16,882 
Natal 23,840 3,144 
Transvaal 119,808 11,871 
Orange Free State 38,639 6,246 
Provincial Total 308 , 457 38, 083 
Training College and School 1,978 
II. Under Union Control Pupils 
Vocational Education—State 1,666 
—Part-time 1,944 
—Technical College 23,712 
Schools Under Children’s Protection Act 9,921 
Special School for Blind and Deaf 362 
Other Schools 383 
Universities —F ull-time 5,384 
f —Part-time 1,622 
Ill. Private Schools 18,000 (ap- 
prox.) 
411,512 


IV. Total Number European pupils 





* Table adapted from the Yearbook of Education, op. cit. p. \xxii, Table 39. 
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major problem. The existence of 25 
teacher-preparing institutions, staffed 
by 132 Europeans and 21 natives, 
and attended by 2,850 student-teachers 
should give cause for hope in the solution 
of the problem of adequately staffing 
the schools. The number of African 
teachers is gradually increasing in ratio 
to the number of Europeans. 

Underneath the whole problem of the 
provision of educational facilities for 
natives and the adjustment of the differ- 
ences between African and European 
lies the purpose and meaning of educa- 
tion of the South African. According to 
Malherbe, native education is as much 
an economic problem as a cultural one. 
Any progress in the solution of the educa- 
tional problem must be accompanied, if 
not preceded, by an attack upon the 
economic problem of land tenure, in- 
dustry, wages, and the occupational out- 
lets for the native. The philosophy of 
education, however, must provide for a 
richness of living for both native and 
non-native. “The question is no longer 
whether it is desirable to educate the 
native or not. The native is educating 
himself whether we wish it or not. The 
process of incidental education by mere 
contact is going on at an increasing rate 
all the time. The problem for the educa- 
tor is now rather how to control that 
process so that education will not recoil 
like a boomerang and work woe both to 
the native and the European.’” 


Prince of Wales’ College and School 


The hope of experimenting with the 
best policy in the education of the 
African is now centered in the Prince 
of Wales’ College and School, at Achi- 
mota, on the Gold Coast. The school, 
which is not government supported, com- 
prehends all levels from primary grades 
through college, accommodating 500 
students taught by a staff composed of 
43 Europeans of high scholarship, 27 
Africans, 2 West Indians, and 1 Indian. 
The institutional program is very full 


1E. G. Malherbe, “Education of the 
African Native.” in Yearbook of Education, 
1933, p. 618. 








and broad. The curriculum aims at 
developing an understanding of local 
conditions, individual aptitudes and pos- 
sibilities, and a reconciliation of the na- 
tive and European. Instruction is given 
in four vernacular languages, but, be- 
ginning with the upper primary grades, 
English is the chief medium of instruc- 
tion. Teacher-training and liberal educa- 
tion are assumed as functions of the 
college. School life outside of the class- 
room is encouraged by adapting the 
general program of the “Great English 
Public Schools” to African life and cus- 
toms. It is expected that the results of 
this effort, which has secured the official 
recognition of the Prince of Wales for 
whom it is named, will influence educa- 
tional practice in all Africa. Meanwhile 
the problem of finance faces the institu- 
tion. At the present time 40 per cent of 
the students are maintained by parents 
and guardians. Many people advocate 
government subsidy. 

British Possessions in Australasia.— 
Subject in some way to the British flag 
are 7,795,000 people inhabiting 3,278,917 
square milesin Australasia. The Common- 
wealths of Australia and New Zealand 
have been rapidly developed by Europe- 
ans who have settled there permanently 
in large numbers. The aboriginal popula- 
tion is dwindling and educational provi- 
sions are meager (See article by Mr. H. 
T. Parker in this issue). In the less 
desirable lands or islands, etc., the ab- 
origines populate the land in large num- 
bers, and more pupils proportinate to the 
population are reported in school. The 
general status is indicated in Table VII. 

British Dependencies in America.— 
The total area of British possessions on 
the American continents is reported as 
4,008,214 square miles, peopled by 11,- 
142,000 by one estimate, but more by 
another. The locations included are listed 
in Table VIII by name and total popula- 
tion, given in the American Statesman’s 
Yearbook for 1933. 

In Canada, Newfoundland, and Labra- 
dor, the problem of indigenous people 
is not a pressing one. In the remaining 
territories located in Latin America in- 
cluding the West Indies there exist many 
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TABLE VII 


Sratistics OF PopuLATION (INCLUDING ABORIGINES) AND NaTIvE ScHooL ENROLLMENTS 
IN British Possessions IN AUSTRALASIA* 











Total Estimated Natives in 
Population Aborigines School 
Commonwealth of Australia 5,436,000 43,014 — 
Papua—British New Guinea 276,144 275,000 many hundred 
New Zealand 1,524,921 69,893 6,388 
Fiji 185,573 93,414 5,528 
Pacific Islands (esp. Tonga) 28,839 277,00 4,972 
(mostly natives) 

Mandated Territory: 

Territory of Western Samoa 46 ,023 42 ,296 14,000 

Naum Island 2,316 1,475 = 





* Figures taken from the Statesman’s Yearbook, 1933. 


diverse racial stocks. The race problem 
is said to be growing acute, but separate 
schools have not become general educa- 
tional practice. Hence, our discussion 
will not treat further of the educational 
system here, but will mention later the 
problem as it affects the world racial 
problem. 
TABLE VIII 


TotaL PoruLaTION OF BritTisH PossEs- 
SIONS ON THE AMERICAN 











CONTINENTS 

Possession Population 
Bermuda 28,000 
Canada 10,377 , 000 
Falkland and South Georgia 2,000 
British Guiana 311,000 
British Honduras 51,000 
Newfoundland and Labrador 277,000 
Bahamas 60,000 
Barbados 174,000 
Jamaica, ete. 1,054,000 
Leeward Islands 128,000 
Trinidad 413,000 
Windward Island 174,000 





Summary of British Colonial Educa- 
tion.—Great Britain has been faced with 
certain definite problems in the education 
of subject people. First, what is the aim 
of education for the African native? Is 
he really a means to an end in the educa- 
tional and economic policy? Second, 
what is the best medium of instruction— 
the vernacular or English? Can bilingual 
instruction be given? Third, how can the 
conflicting indigenous and European 
cultures be adjusted to each other? 


Fourth, how can the disparity in educa- 
tional provisions for natives and non- 
natives be lessened? The meagerness of 
the provision for natives is indicated by 
such facts as these: In South Africa, 84 
per cent of the European pupils of school 
age are in school, while only 21 per cent 
of the natives are in school; sixty per 
cent of the primary schools in India are 
one-teacher schools; there are only two 
schools providing work of college grade 
for the education of the native; native 
teachers are poorly-trained and poorly- 
paid, school buildings are poorly-con- 
structed and financial grants are reported 
to be insufficient. Fifth, one of the most 
pressing demands is that for better- 
prepared teachers. How are these de- 
mands to be met? Sixth, what is the most 
appropriate type of subject-matter for 
the curriculum? The problems of the 
adaptation of education to the needs 
of the native and the giving of a practical 
bias to education are involved in the 
answer. 
EDUCATION IN FRENCH DEPENDENCIES 
France controls 4,428,511 square 
miles of land classed as dependencies and 
mandates, inhabited by a population of 
58,492,616 people. The largest area and 
population are in Africa where some 33,- 
404,000 inhabitants include 31,978,000 
African natives. In general France is 
credited with assuming a rather liberal 
policy with reference to her subject 
people. In large numbers they have the 
rights of French citizens, on equal stand- 
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ing with residents of the homeland. This 
relationship is strongly manifested in the 
attitude of some of the older colonies like 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, French Guiana, 
and Réunion. The reflection is mirrored 
in the development of education through 
the secondary level, at least, after the 
pattern of the mother country. The pos- 
sessions of France in Asia and Africa are 
shown in Table IX. It should be noted 
that the non-native population is small. 


riculum is made practical, notably by 
the integration of subject-matter on 
French and Chinese life. 

A second type of elementary school is 
the Franco-native system designed for 
natives only, and attempting to combine 
and reconcile French and native pro- 
grams. A third type of school on this 
level is for descendants of Europeans 
and based on a French model. The 
Franco-native and European system con- 


TABLE IX 


GENERAL Statistics oF ToTaL PopuLaTion, NaTIvE PoPpuLaATION, PROBABLE ScHOOL 
ENROLLMENT, EsTIMATED CURRENT ENROLLMENT IN FRENCH DEPENDENCIES 
IN ASIA AND AFRICA* 








Probable 





" Total Native : : ative 
Countr . : Native Pupils 
y Population Population of School Age Enrollment 
Asia 
French Indo-China 21,652,000 21,610,000 5,402,500 334,672 
French India 286,400 257 , 800 64,450 13,610 
Mandates of Syria and 
Lebanon 2,831,600 1,514,750 378 , 688 188,445 
Africa 
Algeria 6,553,450 5,632,660 1,408,165 71,396 
Tunis 2,410,700 2,215,400 553,750 41,184 
French Congo 3,192,300 3,190,000 797,500 10,000 
Madagascar 3,701,800 3,665,200 916,300 203 , 052 
Réunion 198 ,000 3,660 915 707 
Somaliland Colony 70,000 68, 965 17,241 — 
French West Africa 14,576,000 14,555,000 3,638,750 50,000 
French Morocco 5,000,000 4,230,000 1,057, 000 3,064 
Mandates: Togo 750,095 749,419 187,605 13,303 
Cameroon 1,900,000 1,898,000 474,500 10,000 





* Estimates of figures obtained from all the sources mentioned under sources of data. 


French Indo-China.—In French Indo- 
China, the largest of the French Asiatic 
group, the general organization of educa- 
tion is like that of most countries, i.e. 
comprising three levels. The first level 
consists of schools of the people, in which 
there are at least three types of schools. 
The first type consists of schools of the 
people in which a three-year course is 
provided. Various schools of this type 
are provided for the minority groups that 
compose the population of particular sec- 
tions, such as the Mois of South Annam, 
and the Thos, the Thais, the Mukongs of 
Konkin, or the Cambadians of Cochin- 
China. In these schools the native 
language is used as the medium of in- 
struction; French is optional; the cur- 


tain a second stage referred to as higher 
primary, of four years’ duration. Follow- 
ing this level is a three-year period of 
secondary education enrolling approx- 
imately 5,000 pupils, about equally 
divided between native and European. 
Higher education is theoretically opened 
to both groups, but natives compose 
most of the student body at the univer- 
sity. There is a wide range of languages 
found in the various sections. There also 
exists a high degree of collaboration of 
public and private schools. 

French India.—French India, admin- 
istered by a Department of Public Edu- 
cation, is distinguished by the problem 
of trilingual schools. There is use of the 
native language for social purposes, the 
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English language for economic and geo- 
graphical reasons, and the French for 
political reasons. Elementary education 
is provided either in a private institution 
called the ‘‘poyal school” characterized 
by mediocre instruction or the primary 
school where trilingual instruction is 
given. This latter is followed by a higher 
primary level which meets the standard 
of the French brevet élémentaire. It is 
noted that provision for secondary educa- 
tion is limited, with aversion to voca- 
tional education. The adaptation of 
education to the needs of the French 
Indian people is seen in (1) the trilingual 
medium of instruction, (2) the study of 
Tamil as a language in place of a modern 
foreign language in the secondary school, 
and (3) the teaching of the history and 
geography of India. 

French Equatorial Africa.—The gen- 
eral policy of France in Africa may be 
illustrated by pictures of general condi- 
tions in three possessions with varying 
problems. French Equatorial Africa is an 
instance of a country that suffers from a 
neglected educational development. Just 
what education can do for a person who 
will spend his life in a tropical climate in 
forests and savannas which afford life’s 
necessities and seem to inhibit ambition 
and energy, one cannot readily say. Mis- 
sionaries began the work and prepared 
the way for public education which began 
around 1907. The plan called for primary 
schools, normal schools, establishing of a 
board for school improvement, compul- 
sory attendance, French education. Such 
a plan, however, has never been realized. 
To date 10,000 children of the native 
population of three million are reported 
in school. These pupils attend village 
schools, regional schools, and urban 
schools as the medium of instruction. 
French is usually felt best for standard- 
ization and unity, since many vernacular 
languages obtain. A tendency towards 
adaptation is shown in the introduction 
of curricular materials concerning the 
history and geography of both France 
and French Equatorial Africa, and the 
use of three reading manuals on “The 
Congo Bay.’”’ There have also been at- 
tempts at vocational education to meet 


needs that are administrative, industrial 
and agricultural in character. 

French West Africa.—Education in 
French West Africa is inferior in pro- 
vision to education in the French Congo. 
The administrative head of the system 
is the Governor-General assisted by the 
Inspector-General of Education for 
French West Africa. The term ele- 
mentary and primary schools compre- 
hend preparatory schools receiving na- 
tives from the age of eleven on, ele- 
mentary schools, schools for children in 
nomadic tribes, regional schools, urban 
schools, adult schools. These schools are 
followed by higher primary schools where 
general and special courses like normal 
training, stenography, agriculture, man- 
ual training, etc., are offered. There are 
schools for sons of tribal chiefs enrolling 
145 pupils, but their policy has not been 
worked out. It appears that immediate 
attention needs to be given to the educa- 
tion of women. For example, sons of 
chiefs have a great problem in the selec- 
tion of wives who possess the desirable 
cultural qualities. 

Finally, there are technical and higher 
vocational schools as well as French 
secondary schools. The two secondary 
schools are designed mainly for Europe- 
ans, but natives may attend. Few attend, 
however, and they are directed upon the 
completion of the course to the school for 
the training of veterinary surgeons. 

In spite of this school organization 
just described, the largest number of 
pupils is found in schools which confine 
their instruction to the Koran and 
prayer. According to one estimate there 
are 7,698 such schools with seven or 
eight pupils on the average, and totaling 
58,781 pupils. With this situation and 
the fact that from only 40,000 to 50,000 
pupils out of a total population of 14,- 
000,000 are attending school suggests 
that education is not yet widespread in 
French West Africa. 

Madagascar.—In this possession it is 
estimated that the school population 
is 570,000 and that 200,000 are being 
educated. In the light of these estimates 
educational affairs are judged to be in a 
well-developed state. 
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The population of Madagascar con- 
sists of a mixed race and the white 
European group. Although separate sys- 
tems are maintained for the races as a 
general policy, European children at- 
tend the local native school where there 
is no segregated school for them; and 
natives may attend schools for Europe- 
ans by meeting the same standards. In 
general the same three levels that are 
accepted by most educational organiza- 
tion schemes are provided. The pri- 
mary stage provides a simple program 
which includes moral instruction, the 
study of Malagascy, French, and draw- 
ing. The secondary level is entered 
through a process of selective, competi- 
tive examinations to enter schools which 
are not coeducational. There is some 
higher education. Instruction is bilingual; 
vocational education, especially agri- 
culture, has been favorably received; and 
there is a free, state-aided school for the 
sons of notables. 


TABLE X 


FRENCH PossESSIONS IN AMERICA, AUS- 
TRALIA AND OCEANIA 











Possession Population 
America 

Guadeloupe 267 , 407 

Guiana 50,000 

Martinique 234,695 

St. Pierre and Miquelon 3,600 
Australia 

New Caledonia 57,165 
Oceania 

Tahiti, ete. 35,900 





France in America.—The French pos- 
sessions on the American continents 
comprise 35,750 square miles with 527,- 
855 people. None of these possessions 
present any great problem. Education is 
quite well advanced in Guadeloupe, 
Guiana, and Martinique which are en- 
tirely French in their political allegiance 
and educational organization. Saint Pierre 
and Miquelon are small places. The 747 
pupils enrolied in school in a total popu- 
lation of about 3,600 people is indicative 
of the drawing power of the school. Table 
X indicates the French possessions in 


America and Australia and their popula- 
tion. 

Summary of French Colonial Educa- 
tion.—Paul Crouzet, Inspector-Councilor 
of Public Instruction in the Ministry 
of the Colonies, summarizing an article? 
on French Colonial Education outlines a 
symbolical diorama to portray the de- 
velopment of education for indigenous 
people. Arising against a background of 
primitive jungle life, the first picture 
would show the introduction to Western 
education by the soldiers who led the 
conquest of the natives. The second pic- 
ture would represent the importation of 
education by missionaries and later pro- 
fessionally trained teachers, accompanied 
by the popularization of education. 
Finally, education is pictured as being 
carried on by the natives, with the in- 
spection and control of the European. 
The dome of the university as the sym- 
bol of scientific study would rise to point 
to the next picture which is yet to be 
painted. 

The pictures of this diorama of French 
colonial education show features strik- 
ingly like those of the development of 
the education of the Negro in this coun- 
try. Against a background of slavery, 
schools for Negroes were established by 
soldier officers of the Union Army, and 
at forts. Missionaries, white teachers 
from the North, came South to develop 
schools, and now the schools are being 
turned over to the Negro race for admin- 
istration and instruction. Meanwhile, 
Northern philanthropy continues to 
assist in finances and policy formation 
and white rating and standardizing 
agencies inspect. 

It is noticeable that the French differ 
in certain features from the British. 
First, the colonial dependencies tend to 
follow more closely the French pattern 
of school organization. Second, the 
French language is quite generally used 
as the; medium of instruction. Third, 
these natives are permitted in numberless 


2 Paul Crouzet, Education in the French 
Colonies in Education Yearbook of the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1931, p. 555. 
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instances to attend schools designed for 
Europeans. Fourth, provision is made for 
subsidizing natives to study at higher 
institutions outside of their locale. On 
the other hand, there are the same prob- 
lems of the adaptation of education to 
the needs of the people, the improvement 
of the teaching staff, as well as improve- 
ment in provision of educational facil- 
ities for the school population. 


EpucaTION IN UNITED STATES 
TERRITORIAL POSSESSIONS 


In a special article Mrs. Katherine 
Cook discusses the problems and trends 
in the education of the natives in the 


Mrs. Cook’s data, shows the total pop- 
ulation in the American possessions, with 
school statistics. The figures for Alaska 
are for natives. 


OTHER SUBJECT PEOPLE 


The statistics indicate that the three 
major countries that control subject 
people are Great Britain, France, and 
the United States. Other countries that 
control subject people are the five 
European powers of Belgium, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, and the 
major Asiatic power of Japan. With the 
exception of The Netherlands all of the 
territories are in the continents of Africa 


TABLE XI 


Statistics ON ToTaLt PopuLaTion, ScHoot PopuLatTion, Schoo ENROLLMENT AND 
Per Cent oF ScHooL POPULATION ENROLLED IN ScHoOL FoR U.S. TERRITORIAL 
PossEssions, INCLUDING THE NortTH AMERICAN INDIAN* 











Possession Group Total School Age School Per Cent 

Population Population Enrollment Enrolled 
Philippine Islands 12,252,000 3,224,104 1,121,233 35 
Puerto Rico 1,544,000 530,148 221,248 42 
Hawaii 368 , 000 111,953 71,567 64 
Guam 19,000 5,186 3,683 71 
American Samoa 10,000 2,984 1,952 65 
Canal Zone 39,000 8,729 7,003 80 
Alaska (Natives) 29,983 8,285 7,070 85 
Virgin Islands 22,000 — 4,200 -—— 
Indians 236,000 94,612 76,905 81 





* Table after Katherine Cook, see page 24 this issue of the JOURNAL. 


various territorial possessions of the 
United States. In general, education is 
free, compulsory, and secular, following 
the general trend of the mother country. 
Private schools still provide an appreci- 
able amount of education, particularly 
on the higher levels. In Alaska, a segre- 
gated school system exists. Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico, on the contrary make no 
such distinction. Puerto Rico and the 
Philippines exhibit the problems of 
bilingual instruction. The United States 
tends to demand the teaching of English 
in the schools of its possessions, to in- 
troduce practical education, such as agri- 
culture and crafts, and to emphasize the 
idea of adaptation in education. The 
percentage of pupils enrolled in scheol is 
higher than in most of the dependencies 
of other nations. Table XI prepared from 


and Asia. In pattern, Portugal and to a 
lesser extent Belgium follow France in 
accepting the native inhabitants of the 
colonies as citizens on equal terms. The 
Dutch sustain to their indigenous col- 
onies the same relation that the British 
maintain, in not admitting them to full 
citizenship privileges and the mainte- 
nance of distinct schools for natives and 
Europeans. The general problems in all 
of these situations are about the same 
as they have been indicated for France, 
Great Britain, and the United States. 
General statistics are given in Table XII. 
Investigators of the relation of Japan 
to her colonial acquisitions—specifically 
Formosa and Korea—and the subsequent 
educational policy, try to establish the 
uniqueness of these situations. The 
fundamental tenet in the Japanese policy 
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TABLE XII 


Tue GENERAL Statistics OF AREA, POPULATION AND Native ScHooL, ENROLLMENT IN 
THE DEPENDENCIES OF COUNTRIES OTHER THAN BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND THE 


UNITED StTaTEs* 


























; Possible | Estimated 
Ruling Subject Area in Total Native Native Native 
Country} Territory Square | Population | Population School School 
Miles Enroll- Enroll- 
ment ment 
Belgium | Belgian Congo | 918,000 | 8,903,263 | 8,880,881 | 2,220,200 400, 000 
Italy Eritrea 45,754 621,776 617,211 154,000 3,314 
Italian Somali-| 194,000 | 1,010,815 | 1,009,159 252,000 1, 467 
land 
Tripolitania 347,500 552,653 542,904 135,800 15,170 
Cyrenacia 73,000 165,000 146,000 36,500 1,744 
Aegean Islands 977 130,855 — — —_ 
Japan Formosa 13,890 | 4,592,537 | 4,328,689 | 1,082,200 500, 000+ 
Korea 85,228 |20,256,563 |19,685,587 | 4,921,200 500, 000+ 
The East Indies 788,000 |60,988,371 |40,890,244 |10,222,500 |1, 747,021 
Nether- | West Indies 54,694 227 ,657 —_ — 30,138 
lands 
Portugal | Africa 799,506 | 8,755,245 | 8,200,000 — — 
Asia 8,795 | 1,777,966 ae and — — 
a 
Spain Africa 128,696 784,341 | Nearly all — — 


























* Data from Statesman’s Yearbook and International Institute, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Educational Yearbook, 1931. 
t Figures for school enrollment include Japanese pupils. 


is that indigenous people should be as- 
similated in the Japanese national com- 
munity as citizens. In their study of the 
problem, each investigator recommends 
for the country which he was investigat- 
ing the principles of cultural autonomy 
and democracy. Cultural autonomy is 
construed to mean the granting of a 
particular group of indigenous people 
the right to develop their own national 
life, group culture as represented in 
their traditions, manners, language, etc. 
Democracy is interpreted to mean that 
the indigenous group should be allowed 
some amount of representation in policy- 
making relative to themselves and should 
be allowed equal opportunity to secure 
education, etc. The adoption of these two 
principles from the viewpoint of these 
writers would mean the setting up of a 
separate system of education for Japa- 
nese and Formosans or Japanese and 
Koreans on the assumption that separate 


systems provide more democratic op- 
portunity than a single system. 


INDEPENDENT NATIONS WITH LARGE 
Groups OF UNDERPRIVILEGED 
PEOPLE 


Statistics on area and population show 
that the continent of Africa is controlled 
largely by European powers. In Africa 
there are only three independent nations 
which govern around twenty-one million 
people. These are Abyssinia, Egypt, and 
Liberia, covering 776,000 square miles. 

The people of Abyssinia, also called 
Ethiopia, are of Hamitic origin, but those 
of real Hamitic origin number less than 
three million or a little less than 60 per 
cent. Education is almost entirely in the 
hands of the priests and the monks. Their 
work is supplemented by foreign mis- 
sionaries and secular schools. 

Because of the heritage of the popula- 
tion, Liberia has something in common 
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TABLE XIII 


INDEPENDENT NATIONS WITH LARGE 
Groups oF UNDERPRIVILEGED 











PEOPLE 
Area in Estimated 
Nation Square Population 
Miles 
Africa 
Abyssinia 350,000 5,500,000 
Egypt 383,000 14,217,864 
Liberia 43 ,000 1,000,000 
Asia 
Afghanistan 270,000 11,000,000 
Arabia 1,000,000 10,000, 000 
Iraq 177,148 2,849, 282 
Nepal 54,000 5,600,000 
Persia 628,000 10,000,000 
Siam 200,234 11,684,000 





with Abyssinia. Here all of the one mil- 
lion inhabitants are of the black race. In 
1930, there were 169 schools, 51 govern- 
ment institutions, 118 mission schools 


enrolling 7,588 pupils. Education on a 
college level is the least developed of any 
branch. Missionary societies have tried 
to help in the problem. 

In Egypt scattered indigenous schools 
called ‘‘Maktah” care for the lower edu- 
cation of the child. Of the group, 1,624 
schools received grants-in-aid and were 
inspected. 

In the six Asiatic countries of Afghan- 
istan, Arabia, Iraq, Nepal, Persia, and 
Siam about 50 million people live and 
move about over 2,330,000 square miles; 
that is to say, follow nomadic lives. 
Education, therefore, is in an unde- 
veloped state. Iraq (i.e. Mesopotamia) 
has already been surveyed and has begun 
a new program of education that should 
prove worthwhile. The remaining Asiatic 
countries are Japan (whose colonial 
policy has been treated already), China, 
and Turkey. These countries are major 
world powers. Table XIII shows at a 











TABLE XIV 
ToTaL, INDIAN AND MIxEepD PopuLaTION oF SouTH AMERICA* 
. Total Indian Mixed 

South American Country Population Population Population 
Argentine 11,682,844 30,000 No mixture 
Bolivia 2,911,283 1,586,649 ? 
Brazil 40,272,650 100,000 No mention 
Chile _ 4,287,445 —— Mostly European 
Colombia 7,851,000 69, 867 No mention 
Ecuador 2,500,000 975,000 1,025,000 
Panama (excluding zone) 467 ,459 42,897 249,583 

mestizos 

Paraguay 857 , 337 15,000 843 , 337 
Peru 4,500,000 4,000,000 No mention 
Uraquay 1,941,398 1,500,000 No mention 
Venezuela 3,216,000 i No mention 





* Figures from Statesman’s Yearbook, 1933. 


TABLE XV 
TOTAL AND INDIAN PoPpULATION OF CENTRAL AMERICA AND Mexico* 











Central America Total Population Indian Population 





Ht Costa Rica 471,525 3,500 
' Guatemala 2,004,900 1,202,940 
t Honduras 859,761 35,000 
Nicaragua 750,000 Mixed population 
Salvador 1,459,578 Mixed population 
Cuba _ 3,638,174 Mixed population 
i Dominican Republic and Haiti 1,200,000 Mixed population 
Mexico 16,000,000 4,620,880 





* Figures from Statesman’s Yearbook, 1933. 
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glance the countries classified as inde- 
pendent but with the problem of the 
underprivileged. 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


Statistics from the United States show 
that there are 236,000 Indians in the 
country. Eight-one per cent of those of 
school age are enrolled in school. All 
other things being equal, the American 
Indian fares as well if not better than 
many groups that are being studied. His 
brother, the aboriginal Indian of Central 
and South America, seems less fortunate, 
more neglected and discriminated against. 
In South America, Peru reports special 
schools for Indians, but most of the coun- 
tries make no provision for the Indian. 
Guatemala alone of Central America 
maintains a Bureau of Indian Educa- 
tion. 

In the Latin American countries the 
nations maintain a unified school sys- 
tem, with practically no provision for 
the American Indian. The diverse racial 
mixturesare achallenge to the world prob- 
lem of race relations. The general char- 
acter of the problem is shown in Tables 
XIV and XV which exhibit the total 
population of South and Central Amer- 
ica, the number of Indians, and the in- 
dication of racial mixture. According to 
our information, the Indian population 
is 8,319,400 out of 80,427,400 or quite 
roughly 10 per cent. Lacking data we 
cannot say too much, but indications 
are that in Central America there is a 
considerable portion of Indians, some 
constituting a definite racial unity, and 
others greatly mixed in the racial blend- 
ing characteristic of Latin America. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


To say that backward, subject, and in- 
digenous people did not have education 
before the establishment of the schools 
patterned after Western education would 
be untrue. Indigenous people have al- 
ways had a kind of education that was 
adapted to the degree of culture repre- 
sented in the group life. 

The exploration and conquest of men 
from the dominant nations of the 
European world forced upon the people 
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of these continents new problems. It 
was the comparison of the standard of 
living of other groups with the European 
that led to the conception of the existence 
of backward groups, or underprivileged 
people 

This section of the JouRNAL has sought 
to portray the current status of the prob- 
lem of the education of the underprivi- 
leged. Four specific questions were set up 
to be answered in the process of pictur- 
ing the underprivileged in the various 
parts of the world. The answers to these 
questions constitute the summary of the 
work here presented. 

1. Who are the subject and underprivi- 
leged people of the world? In general our 
answer now is that they are the groups 
noted in the continents as follows: The 
continent of Africa contains from 140 
million to 160 million natives. Of these, 
120 million to 140 million live in ter- 
ritories controlled by European powers; 
the remaining 20 million people live in 
Abyssinia (Ethiopia), Egypt, and Li- 
beria, where educational provisions are 
meager. The natives in subject lands 
lag far behind the general opportunities 
and provisions for the less than 2 mil- 
lion Europeans. In Asia are found 450 
million people living in subject territory, 
and 52 million in countries that are in- 
dependent but provide little more than 
a limited type of elementary education. 
The 565 million inhabitants of China, 
Japan, and Turkey while residing in 
world powers have begun only recently 
to receive the benefits of the modern 
education needed in a constantly chang- 
ing world. On continental Central and 
South America, the aboriginal Indian, 
numbering in population nearly nine 
million, is a group for whom practically 
no educational facilities have been 
provided. The North American conti- 
nent and outlying islands are roughly 
divided into Canada, a dominion of 
Great Britain, the United States of 
America, Mexico, and the outlying is- 
lands or territories belonging to different 
powers. There are in subject lands 52 
million people. In the United States one- 
tenth of the population—the Negro race 
constitute a problem of major impor- 
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tance. Educational provisions are by 
no means generally widespread when one 
compares the urban schools with the 
rural schools and the Southern schools 
with the rest of the country. The 236,000 
Indians now have good provisions. 

2. Who controls the subject people of 
the world? The chief ruling powers are 
Great Britain controlling 405,583,000; 
France, 58,493,000; the United States, 
14,500,000. In addition there are the 
five major European powers of Belgium, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, 
and the Asiatic power, Japan. These 
nations control in subject territory 112,- 
000,000 people. 

3. How do educational provisions for 
the subject group compare with those for 
the dominant group? We have seen that 
the percentage of pupils of school age 
in schoo) ranges from .032 per cent in 
French West Africa to 81 per cent for 
American Indians. The vast majority 
of such pupils attend pre-primary and 
elementary schools which constitute 
separate or segregated systems in which 
the teachers are poorly-trained and 
poorly-paid and teach in inadequately- 
equipped school houses. The policy of 
the education of the subject people 
moves in the direction of providing an 
increased amount of education, improv- 
ing the preparation of teachers, giving a 
practical bias to education in the form of 
vocational or especially agricultural train- 
ing, and the permitting of the develop- 
ment of cultural autonomy as revealed 
in increased use of the vernacular as a 
medium of instruction, the writing of 
textbooks in the vernacular, and the use 
of curricular materials concerning the 
history, life, and problems of the indige- 
nous people. 

4. How are the black people of the world 
affected by the dominant subject relation- 
ships? According to statistics, the greatest 
number of black people is in Africa. 
The Negro Yearbook for 1931-1932 
presents statistics on the distribution and 
number of black people of the world. 
Roughly there are 246,000,000 black 
people as compared with 900,000,000 
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TABLE XVI 


DIsTRIBUTION AND NUMBER OF BLACK 
PEOPLE* 








Number 


160,000,000 
50, 000, 000 
2,500,000 
19,379,878 
14,100,000 
245,978,878 


Continent 





Africa 
Southern Asia 
Pacific Islands 
North America 
South America 
Total 


* Data from the Negro Yearbook 1931- 
1932, p. 539. 





yellow and brown people, and 854,000,- 
000 white people in a total of two billion 
people. The black or Negro people in- 
clude true Negroes, those without ad- 
mixture of other races, and Negroids, 
those with admixtures of other races. 

Practically all of the black people of 
Africa are underprivileged for they 
are either subjects of European nations 
or residents of Abyssinia and Liberia 
where educational facilities are poor. 
The estimated 50 million black people 
who live in Southern Asia are mainly 
Dravidians, subject people in India. In 
North America, the black population is 
found in the United States, particularly 
in the Southern States. At least eight or 
nine million of them, therefore, are defi- 
nitely handicapped people who need spe- 
cial attention. In the West Indies and 
South America black people contribute 
a large share to the racial mixture, but 
they enjoy a greater measure of freedom 
and suffer less discrimination as com- 
pared with other parts of the world 
where they are found in large numbers. 

In general, we may conclude that most 
Negroes are subject or underprivileged 
people and suffer from the great lack of 
educational opportunity. We have re- 
counted in this section the disparity in 
school accessibility, the insufficiency of 
money grants, the problem of school at- 
tendance, and the development of a 
philosophy of education—all of which 
affects the Negroes who are underpriv- 
ileged. 

Water G, DANIEL 














